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v ABSTRACT % [ 

This collection of nutrition lessons has been 
produced so that junior high school teachers of various subject areas 
may offer an occasional lesson on a nutrition topic. The objectives 
of each nutrition lesson are consistent with concepts which the 
Nutrition Education and Training Program in -Illinois has. identified 
-as the iffost important nutrition messages for students to comprehend, 
EaCh lesson provides a .statement of objectives, notes to the teacher, 
and a list of class activities; Additionally, each lesson specifies * 
the month of the school year and the curriculum areas in which the 
activities are to be implemented. Accompanying each lesson are 
materials, called "helps," that supplement the lesson by providing 
additional facts, reading material, and learning activities. Related 
materials, such as a chart of revised recommended dietary allowances 
and a list of, sources' of free and low' cost nutrition education 
materials, are included in eight appendices. (Author/RH) 
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' FOREWORD 



The Illinois State Board -^f Education is pleased to make available this 
publication of suggested curriculum activities on the" topic of nutrition 
education. 

This publication has been developed as a guide to assisti educators in the 
planning, and implementing of « nutrition education activities into the 
existing curriculum areas. It is not exclusive of all available nutrition 
education activities that could be implemented but is representative of marry 
varied activities. / 

This publication , was • developed by the Colorado NET program which extended 
permission to reproduce the contents • for our state's" use. We ' are 
appreciative of their assistance. 




Donald G. Gill 

State Superintendent of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The White House Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health, hejd in 1969, 
emphasi zed tne neea of a nutrition education program that begi ns \in early 
• cmldhooa and continues through the secondary school] to help children 
acquire positive attituaes toward food anfr. to help olider children assume 
responsibility for their diet and to prepare them for adulthood arid their 
future role as parents.' - 

• <* 

Health problems which are affected by nutrition are common throughout our 
country. These include obesity, -heart disease, dental caries, high blood 
pressure, kidney disease, and diabetes. There is still much to be learned 
.about the specific role of nutrition both in.the development and treatment 
of these diseases/ However, we ao know that sound nutritional practices can 
prevent many of these health problems. 

Changing socio-ecorlomic conditions and new food technology both affect the 
diet of our country. Poverty limjts the possibility of obtaining a balanced 
diet. Changes in life-style cause changes in food consumption patterns as 
more meals are eaten away fhom home. The increasing amount of new food 
products on the market - toany of them "convenience" foods - leads to 
uncertainties about theii^nutrient content.. These conditions also point out 
the need for further nutritional education. 

All evidence seems to indicate that young people cannot be expected -to 
select by instinct a diet that meets their nutritional needs. Good food 
habits are the result of a t learning experience, whether at school, at 'home, 
or elsewhere. We challenge every teacher to make their contribution ' in 
making that learning experience a positive one. * 

These lessons have seen 'written ana activities designed to'make it possible 
for .teachers in every fi-ela to have an occasional lesson on a nutrition 
.topic. H.E.L.P.'s (Here's Extra Learning Possibilities) -are included with 
eacn lesson whieh 'should assist the teacher to achieve the desired ffesson 
objective. * * ' 

We hope both you ana your students haye fun while pursuing together the 
overall objective of optimum health. * 
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ILLINOIS NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING ACT CONCEPTS 



The Nutrition Educatfon * and Trailing Program in Illinois has* identified 
these concepts as most important nutrition messages for students to compre- 
hend. Please introduce and then summarize learning activities with on0 or 
more of them. If- displayed on a large chart in the room, the concepts) 
related to each 'activity can bXeasily pointed out by the students. 

Physiological Facts - 

Nutrition is the way the body uses food. We eat food to live, to grow, to 
keep healthy and well., and to get energy for work and play. 

Nu trients ' 

; . 1 n 

Food is made up of different nutrients that work together and' interact with 
body cbemicals tti"serve the needs of /the body. Many kinds and combinations 
of food can provJtrde a nutritionally /dequate diet. * . 

t Food Handling V 

The way food is handled influences the amounts of nutrients in food, its 
-safety, quality, appearance, taste, acceptability, and cost,. 

Life Cycle ^ 

All persons throughout life have need for the safie nutrients, but in varying 
amounts. The amount of nutrients needed is influenced by age, sex, activity 
and state of health. ' 

4 

Soc-ial/Psycholoqical Aspects of Food 

Food can be chosen to fulfill physiological needs and at the same time sat- 
isfy -social, cultural, and psychological wants. 

Food Technology 

The nutrients, singly and in combinations of chemical substances simulating 
natural foods,, are available in Jthe market; these may vary widely in useful- 
ness, safety of irse and economy. 

Nutrition and Society , 

Food plays an important role in the physical and psychological health of the 
• society or a nation just as it does for the individual and family. 

-References: . 

Ullrich, Helen D. and Briggs, George M. , "Improving Education Con- 
• cerning Nutrition: The^ GenenaLLPubl ic, M 19 6 9 White House Confer - 
" ence on Food Nutrition and Health, pp. 175-1M. ~ r 

Mayer, Jean, ed. ALT. 'National Pol icies the Seventies , San 
Francisco, W. H. Freeman and Company7T973T^P" " 
These ctincept? evolved^from the Interagency Committee on 'Nutrition 
Education, 1964. / 



NUTRITION EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 
AND RELATED CONCEPTS 



The following'information is provided to show the interrelationships which 
exist between the, Nutrition Education concepts' deemed important by the 
Illinois program and th^ objectives sought by the activities suggested in 
this guidebook. 



OBJECTIVE 
September* 



The student will bedolfie aware 
that the proper handling^of food, 
including sanitary conditions, 
correct storage and sufficient 
cooking, are all important in 
the r iial outcome of the food's 
nutritive value,, safety, appear- 
ance anfl cost. , 4 , 

The basis of a strong and healthy 
body is eating a well balanced ^ 
diet, 

v 



PAGE RELATED CONCEPT 



Food Handling; 
Food Technology; 
Nutrition and the 
Society ; 



17 



^October 



The student will recognize the 
effect of alcohol and smoking 
on .his/her health. 



To encourage students to sat mdre 
vegetables and fruits (especially 
fresh ones) and to understand their 
yalue to the body. * . 

\ November 

The student will l^arn that eating 
\ lower on thetfood chain conserves 
th'e world's resources and is just 
.a^healthfuK 

Students will learn the vital 
lifetime role of milk in good 
nutrition. 




25 



47 

55 



Physiological Facts; 
\ Nutrients; Life Cycl 



Physiological facts; 
Nutrients; Social/ 
Psychological Aspect 
of Food ° ? 

.Physiological . Facts; 
Nutrients; Life Cycl< 
Food- Handling 



Physiological Facts; 
Nutrients; Life Cycl< 
Nutrition and the 
Society 

Physiological Facts; 
Nutrients; Life Cycl< 
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OBJECTIVE 
December 



Students will become aware that most 

Americans eat too much fat which can 

lead %p heal thNprpb Terns of over- 
weight and heart disease. 



The student will learn that Vife 
^tyles influence eating habits and 
nirtrft'ion. Although basic nutritional* 
needs are the same, the amount needed 
will vary with age; sex, and activity. 



PAGE. 
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RELATED CONCEPT 



71 



January 



The student will learn that the m 
pregnant teenager has special 
dietary needs. y 

The student will become more aware 
of tthe additives commonly found in 
*food and better able to decide which 
are bene f i£4 a1 and which might be: . 
harmful. 



February 



The student will become aware of 
the information available on the 
label of a food container. He/she 
will be able to utilize this informa- 
tion by applying soiind nutritional 
principles in dietary selections. 

The student will ident^^ food 
misconceptions that have been 
promoted and explain why they are 
inaccurate. 



March* 



The student will realize the 
importance of protein in his/her 
diet. 



7$ 



87 



97 



109 



119 



J" 



Physiological Eacts; 
Nutrients; L>fe Cycle; 
Social/Psychologidal 
Aspect of Food; t 
Nutrition and the 
Society 

Physiological Facts; 
Nutrients; 'Life Cycle; 
Social/Psychological 
Aspects of Food . 



Physiological Facts; 
Nutrients; Life Cycle 



Physiological Facts; 
\ Nutrients; Food 
Handling; Food Tech- 
nology; Nutrition and 
the^Society 



Physiological Facts; ' 
Nutrients; Iffe'Cycje; 
Food Handling; Food' 
Technology 



Physiological Facts; 
Nutrients; Life Cycle; 
Sociat/Psychologioal 
Aspects of Food 



I 



\ * 

Physiological Facts; 
Nutrients; Life Cycle; 
Food Handling; Social/ 
Psychological Aspects 
%f Foods; Nutrition 
and the Society 
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OBJECTIVE 



The student 4Ji-n learn the importance 
of vitamins in the diet and sources 
of each. 



April 



Snacks can be % del icious' and 
nutritious tc?6. 



Understanding nature's most perfect 
protein food— the egg. 



May . 



The student will learn to* analyze 
his/her own diet and how to make 
a choice to improv^ it. 

Thlr student will investigate the 
advisability of too frequent visits 
to fast food restaurants but also 
will learn to choose Wisely when 
eating at such. 



PAGE RELATED CONCEPT 

131 ^ Physiological Facts; 

Nutrients; 1 Life Cycle; 
Food Handling; Food 
• Technology 



145 Physiological Facts; 

Nutrients; Life 
Cycle; Social/ 
Phychological Aspects 
of Food 

149 Physiological Facts; 

Nutrients; Life Cycle 



.151 Physiological Facts; 

Nutrients; JJfe Cycle- 
Social/Psychological 
Aspects of Food 

161 Physiolgical Facts; 

Nutrients; Life Cycle;' 
Social/Psychological 
Aspects of Food; Food* 
\ Handling 



INDEX BY 'SUBJECT ttATTER 

. * •< " 

RELATED SUBJECT AREA MONTH 

* -V ' 
Art - . . 

"PICK A WINNING TEAM" *. ....... .September 

BE HOOKED ON HEALTH October... 

LABELS TELL' IT LIKE IT IS February.. 

BE WISE BEWARE \ '.April 

THE PERFECT PROTEIN April 

- FAST FOOt).... ' Mfl y 



Biology ' . j 

WEIGHT CONTROL ; /.pecember.. 

THE BASIC FOUR FOOD GROUPS.. ". '...;May 



Business • • 

- r BE'HOOKED ON HEALTH , October.. 

MILK - NOT JUST FOR BABIES ' November. 

A CH'EMICAL FEAST - FOOD ADDITIVE'S. \ .'. January.. 

BE WISE BEWARE.' , * April.... 



Communications 



X 



BE WISE. BEWARE ' April. 



Consumerism - . ■ * 

• LABELS TELL IT\ LIKE IT IS ..February.. 

FOOD FADS I /.February.. 

, PROTEIN - MEAT AND BEAN .^arch. . . ... 

VITAMINS - AN ALPHABET OF HEALTH $arch 

' ' • 4 

Debate ( % ' 

A WINNING TEAM" September 

PROTEIN -.ANIMAL AND PLANT '.. ^ ... .November 

(> % 
Drama * / 

"PICK A 'WINNING TEAM" ....../....:.. .Se r 

English 

FOOD SAFETY FIRST i. ........ .Sept 

,r PICK A WINNING TEAM": .f. .Sept 

BE HOOKED ON HEALTH... :.J Octo 

AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER Octob 

PROTAINS - ANIMAL AND PLANT.'. % Novemb" 

FATST. ...... Dec emb 

WEIGHT CONTROL Decembe 

Bt WISE BEWARE , .'........April, 

THE -PERFECT PROTEIN April, 



RELATED SUBJECT AREA . < MONTH 
Foreign Language 

, ' ^AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER .-^ .. .October 

■ 

Geography — 

WEIGHT CONTROL < December 

FAST FOOD..- May. 



Health. - .' 

FOOD SAFETY FIRST.,.'. n . [ September 

"PICK A-WINNT.NG TEAM", ^September 

BE HOOKED ON HEALTH • October 

AN" APPLE FOR THE TEACHER. .'. . ....October 

-PROTEINS - "ANIMAL AND PLANT....... .".November 

• FATS.;. t< k •., December • 

- "PRE-NATAL NUTRITION January 

FOOD FADS , ". February. 

THE PERFECT PROTEIN . . .7 April 

THE BASIC'FOUR FOOD GROUPS f...May 



Hiitory . ^ , 

/ WEIGHT CONTROL/ ; December 

, VITAMINS - AN ALPHABET OF HEALTH March.... 

- FAST FOOD • \ - May 



Home Economics - ' . i 

\ "PICK A WINNING TEAM" September 

AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER October 

PROWIS - ANIMAL AND PLANT. ...... ... .November 

-MILK - NOT JUST FOR BABIES! November.. 

FATS p December 

PRE-NATAL NUTRITION January 

A CHEMICAL FEAST - FOOD ADDITIVES January 

LABELS TELL' IT LIKE IT IS February 

. FOOD FADS February 

PROTEIN - MEAT'AND BEAN ' ' March 

^VITAMINS - AN ALPHABET OF-HEALTH !. March."" 

BE WISE BEWARE • Apri 1 

THE PERFECT PROTEIN \ \ \ '.Aorit." " 

THE. BASIC FOUR FOOD GROUPS ■ .May. 



Industrial Arts • 

FOOD SAFETY FIRST ~ September 

k THE BASIC FOUR FOOD GROUPS May 



' " . 13 



RELATED SUBJECT AREA « . . " MONTH 

» 

Math • « ^ ' 

FOOD SAFETY FIRST., .* .• . . .SeptemberV 

AN APPLE FOR- THE TEACHER October../ 

. PR6TEIN 4MEAT AND BEAN March.... 

+ FAST FOOD.. Jk.. May 

Mu-ic • 

FAST FOOD - May. ...... 

Science ' . 

FOOD SAFETY FIRST..... , September 

PROTEINS - ANIMAL AND PLANT November 

MILK.-, NOT JUST FOR BABIES!...-... November 

•FATS .' -i December 

r A CHEMICAL FEAST - FOOD ADDITIVES January. 

THE BASIC FOUR FOOD GROUPS May 

Social Studies 

BE HOOKED ON JjEALTH ' October. 

AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHER October. 

WEIGHT CONTROL.: December 

PRE-NATAL NUTRITION. January. 

■A CHEMICAL FEAST - FOOD ADDITIVES January. 

TAB ELS TELL IT LIKE IT IS ✓.: February 

PROTEIN ^ MEAT AND BEAN / March. .. 

• VITAMINS - AN ALPHABET OF HEALTH March... ^ 

THE PERFECT PROTEIN April 

THE BASIC FOUR FOOD GROUPS... May 

FAST FOOD I May 
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FOOD SAFETY FIRST 
or 

"WASH HANDS BEFORE DINNER" 



September 




English 
Health, 

Industrial Arts* 
Math * - 
Science 



Objective: The student wfH become aware that the proper ' 
handling-o/ food, including sanitary conditions, 
correct storage and sufficient cooking, are all 
important in the final outcome of the food's 
nutritive value, safety, appearance and cost. 

To The Teacher: 

Unsanitary conditions, improper storage afrd insufficient 
cooking of ; >ods can be. hazardous to health. This lesson will 
make students more aware of the dangers of improper food handling. 
Read (HELP #1) "Sensejess Sal wrtfvyour students to get their 
reactions to the obvious and maybe not so obvious mistakes Sal 
?nd Dill make. Then read through (HELP #2) Food Spoilage and 
Food Borne yinesses before beginning the activities . 

Activities: 

1. Improper food handling can cause illness. wFite a report 
^on various types of food-borne illnesses. A call to the 
^county health department may be a very good resource to check 

on the receht reported food poisonings in your area. In- 
clude in 'your report safety measures to be taken when handling 
foods and those to handle with special care. 

2. Demonstrate sanitary vs., unsanitary conditions affect food. 
Materials Necessapf ' * 

2 plastic cups (2 j>etri dishes) 
v Saran Wra<p 

- nutrient agar (made with beef broth and gluten) 



s 
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Pi rectiogs * 

Wash hands, prepare 2 petri dishes with ag£r in each, wipe 
hands on tfne petri dish. Return later, do not clean hands, 
wipe them on the 2nd petri dish. Incubate, inspect, -and 
compare the two dishes. Discuss the results/ 

3. Close to Home . Ma*e a list of places in the home where food 
is stored; check* on 4 how much it costs your f am^ 1 y per d,ay, 
week or month to inefficiently store food. (Checking the 
garbage can is an excellent 'way to get this information.)- > 
Wh?t types of food were most commonly thrown out - before 
cooking - after cooking (leftovers)? Studies have shown 
thafc families waste about $100 per year, dumping edible food. 
Discuss how this waste can be AVOIDED* *How can' foods.be 
recycled? *, 

4. Inefficient food storage and care can damage appearance v 
taste, and value pf food. 

Materials Necessary ^ \ t * 

Fresh foods sucft as lettuce, other vegetables and fruits 

Leftovers such as meat,, gravieS, etc. \ 

Microscope 

Pi rection s 

Leave the foods in various contai ners^for several d$ys. Some 
• may be refrigerated; some „ may be 1ep> covered and others 
uncovered. " ? . ' 

^sing the microscope compare, * 
Discuss your findings. 



5. Processing and Recycling Foods 



b*. 



Discuss ways to recycle foods" that normally^ •go to waste 
in your home or elsewher/ ^ 
' Involve" the elderly, hfk for- suggestions on what can 
be done with the u su/rth row "away s - such as the outer 
onion skins, beefstock from^-.roa.st , etc. What ideas 
"do they give, for recycling?-- 

Don't throw away overripe fruits or an over, abundance 
of garden vegetables - dry them for snacks, or preserve 
for later eating. See HELP -3 Drying Fruits & Vegetables 
then construct a simple food dryer from directions given. 



This material borrowed from the Energy, Food & Y-ou Curriculum Guide. 
A program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education 
(N.W. Section) and Health Education. 
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6. Discover the results of inefficient food stjorage. 

. " /, 

* a. Visit a local supermarket to find out what types 'of 
• # storage rpethops and maintenance are used to keep foods 
fresh, attractive, and/appealing, 
b. What guidelines should; customers use in cboo sing ^fruits , 
vegetables-, meats, canned goods; and boxed foodsf 
What losses, $re experienced by £he supermarket/fy in- 
-efficient storage practices . How much does tljis cost over' 
a period of time (a month/one year?) J/ . 



» > 



SOURCES 



This material borrowed from the Energy, Food & Ydu »Cu*riculum 
guide. A program of, the Washington State Offices of Environ- 
mental Education (N.W. Section) and Health Education. 

^ood Conservation & Safety \ 4-H Members Manu/l , CSU Extension, 
Fort Collins, Colorado September 1979, pps. 4-9. 

/'Keeping Food Safe Tt> Eat", Agricultural Research Service,' U.S. 
Department of 'Agriculture, Home & Garden Bulletin #162, U.S. 
Government Printing- Office, 1 1975 

"Drying Fruits & Vegetables," Pat Kendall, Colorato State University,- 
1977. w 
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SENSELESS SAL 

HELP #1 

This is a story : about Senseless Sal andTer daughter, Dill. Sal and Dill do 
many things whidh are unhealthy. Listen to see if you can spot them. 

(Senseless Sal is/in the kitchen, daughter Dill .is in the backyard) ^ % % 

Sal: Dill, DtTl, stop playing with that dog and come in for lunch. 

^ftll: What are we having? 'Oh! Tuna salad, we had that last night for 
supper. I put the leftovers away before I went to .bed. 

Sal: Wash your hands before you eat. • ^ 

Dill; Do f have fo? 

Sal: I suppose not, a few germs naver killed anyone! 
Dill: What will we pave for supper tonight? 

Sal: I think we'll have* fried chicken. If I take it out of the freezer 
now and put it on the counter, it will be thawed out by the time I 
w^nt to fix it. I need to go to the store this afternoon. 

Dill: Can I go with you? You said we could-shop for a new dress. 

« 

S^l: We'll go to the grocery ■ store first and then to the department 
store; ,* 
* 

Dill: Should I put this mayonnaise away? ' • / . 

«&* 

Sal: 1 Just put it on the counter and* let's^get going. I'll put it in the 
refrigerator after whyie. - , 

.(Senseless Sal and Dill enter the supermarket) 

Sal: Now, left me see, I v need milk', fresh pork, and frozen vegetables. 

I'll get those first and. then go through the store and get anything 
else I need. . ; 

■ , •• •• . 1 

* (As -they push the carts through the aisles...) . v 

Dill: Look at this funny* can of mushrboms, the two ends look^ 1 ike they 
are pushed out. ^ 

Sal: Just put it back on the^shelf and let's go check out. It's a warm 
day and the department store is air-conditioned. We can take our 
time there. * A 

(After two hours of shopping, Sal^ and Dill return home. ) « %i 

Sal; I'll get that' chicken started before I put these groceries away. 

Dill: After you start the chicken, can we make some ^cookies? 



n 



HELP #1 (Cont) 

S4I: Sure, you get out the ingredients/ Did you wash off the counter? 
'Dill: No. * < 

Sal: Oh, never nr\ind, it looks clean. 
Di "Tl : Is this cracked egg okay |o use? 

* 

'Sal: ; We'll use it. Can you finish ifhe lunch dishes while I start the 
cookies? 

Dill:/ The water is cold. . 7 

Sal: That's okay, if it's got plenty of soap in it. Just wipe out that 
bowl that the chicken was in. I need it to mix the cookie dough. 

Dill: I want to eat the dough that is left in the bowl. 

Sals Okay! There, now the cookies are baking and I can get ■ those 
groceries putaway. ' I don't have a covered dish to put this pork . 
in so I'll just put it on a plate in the fridge. 

Dill: What else will we have for supper? * 

Sal: I guess we'll have a quart of those home canned grfeen beans Grahdma 
put up last summer. We better eat this one first, the lid sems to 
t>e leaking. 

Dill: The cookies are done. V 

Sal: - Good, soon your Father, tftfpslessr+lal , will be home. He went, tq' tire 
*~ doctor. He's .suffering from stomach-aches and he had diarrhea 
^ % again. '* 



t ■ 
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FOOD SOILAGE AND FOOD-BORNE .ILLNESSES 



NAME > 

Molds 

* 

Yeasts 

Salmonellosis 



Clostri dium 
Perfringlns 



Staphlococcal 
Intoxication 
Staph 
Poisoning 



sotulism 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Fuzzy looking micro- 
organisms; which grow 
in damp dark places 



Microorganisms that 
produce fermentation 
with formation of 
alcohol & carbon 
dioxide 

Salmonel la org an i sms 
are in intestinal 
tracts of humans and 
animals, on the sur- 
face of meats, * 
poultry, raw eggs and 
contained inunpas- 
teurized milT prod- 
ucts. These thrive 
at room temperature 
and unsanitary areas. 



FOOD INVOLVED 

. May be fougd on the 
surface of breads, 

• cheeses, vegetables 
and fruits 

May be fouij[d in foods 
fermented* with ^east 
such as vinegar, apple 
cider, beer, wine and 
bread. ' >* 

May be found in eggs 
or egg based foods, 
poultry, pork, process- 
ed meats, fish, cream 
dessert f i llings, 
mi lk products, and 
sandwich and salad 
t fillings such as tuna, 
chicken or potato. 



Clostridium Perfringins May be found on cooked 
organisms are found in cooled, and reheated 



soil, unsafe water, 
unprocessed foods and 
the intestinal tracts 
of humans and animals. 

Staphlococcus aureus, 
bacterium is found on 
the skin and- or in the 
nose and throat of 
most people. Carriers 
are those with colds, 
sinus infections and 
infected wounds. 



meats, poultry, stfcws, 
casseroles and gravies. 



May be found on protein 
food handled carelessly 
during preparation." 
Processed meats, meat 
salads such as tuna, 
chicken, ham or eggs, 
custards and potato 
salads are foods like- 
ly to be contaminated. 



PREVENf ION 



Microorganisms is 
destroyed by bring- 
ing food to boiling 
temperature. 



Mtcroorgani sms is None noted 
destroyed by bring- 
ing food to boi 1 ing 
temperature. 



HELP #2 

CHARCTERISTICS OF* ILLNESS 
None noted 



Watch personal 
and kitchen sani- 
tation. Cook 
.foods to 165 -F" 
(74 C) to destroy 
microorganisms. 



Occurs within 8-72 hours 
after eating the contami- 
nated food. Severe head- 
ache, vomiting abdominal 
cram|>5 and fever are 
usually present. * 



Keep hot food hot, 
140 F (60 C) and 
C0I4 fo©d cold. 
45 F f7 C) 



Microorganism i$J 
destroyed by heat- 
ing food to 165 F 
(74 C) unless'the 
toxin had fbrmed 
before the bac- 
teria was destroy- 
ed. Toxins cause 
iTlness if large 
amounts a»e con- 
sumed. 



Clostridium boturlnum May be found on home Low acid foods 



is a deadly organism 
which is found on 
decaying organic 
matter, soil, fruits, 
and vegetable skins. 



processed tanned foods 
especially low acid- 
vegetables like beans, 
peas and corn. May 
also appear in meats 
and fish. 



must be canned i-n 
a pressure cooker 
at 240 F (116 C) 
to destroy botu- 
lism spores. All 
home canned vege- 
tables and meast 
should be boi led 
15 to 20 minutes 
before eating. 



Occurs 8-22 hours, after 
eating the contaminated 
food. Lasts 24 hours. 
Diarrhea and acute ab- 
dominal cramps are 
usual ly present. 

Occurs 1 1/2-6 hours 
after eating the con- 
taminated food. Nause*a, 
abdominal cramps, vomit- 
ing, and diarrhea are 
usual ly present. Lasts 
20 to 48 hours and, 1s 
seldom fatal . 



Occurs within a few 
hours -to several days 
after the contaminated 
food 1s eaten. Vomiting 
and diarrhea are usually 
present. The nervous 
system is. attacked which 
. causes difficulty 1n 
Swallowing, speaking, 
breathing, blufreiT 
vision, double vision. 
Victims must have early 
treatment with antitoxin 

\ which lowers the risk'of 

Nteath. 
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Quick Facts 

Successful drying depends on beat air dryness 
and sir circulation. * 

Fruits and vegetables should be prepared and* 
p retreated before drying. - — 

Drying trays may be constructed of wood, 
stainless steel screening, and other 
' materials 

Food should be protected from insects and dust 
by fastening screening or net over the tops 
of trays 

Oven drying is faster than*sun drying but can 

only be done on a small scale. < 
Gas or electric ovens may be used to dry foods. 

but the temperature and ventilation must 

be maintained. 
In dry climate*, some foods may be dne<r*in a 

warm room. * 



Sun Drying 

, Successful sun drying depends on heat, air dryness 
and air circulation^ The high plains area of Colorado 
has .an excellent climate for sun drying due to low 
humidity and light rainfalh Foods rajuire from 12 
hours to 10 days of sjin drying, depending on si^e 6f the 
food- heat of the sun and amount of moisture in the air 
- Fruits and vegetables should be washed, peeled, 
cored and pretreated (See Seryjce in Action sheets 
9.308. 9.310. 9.312 for pretreatmenj methods.) Cut 
vegetables in small pieces so theywill dry quickly 
Slice fruits thinjy and uniformly/ { 

Spread prepared foods on qnying trays |tnd place 
trays "facing the sun, either flat or raised on one side. 
Enclose trays on both sides with netting to protect food 
from insects Trays also should be lined with 
cheesecloth to separate ■foo'd from metal if screens are 
used 

Trays should be. raised off the ground, placed on a, 
roof or hung to protect them from dust and animals or 
insects 

Food also may be dried on clean sheets^aid on 
tables, benches or a low roof Avoid sun-drying.foods 
nefcr a well traveled road or on days when air pollution 
levjels are high m 

I Food should be stirred gently several times each 
day so it will dry evenJyNfnd frays should be brought 
indoors at nightfall to protect the food from dew 

At the end of the first day. begin testing food for 
dryness after it has cooled If not fully dried place fSod 
in the sun for a second or third day or until fully dry 



Oven Drying 

Oven dryingjsfastertrfansundrying. Fruits dry in 
6 to 24 hours, vegetables require v 3 t<5 IS hours. In 
addition, the food is not exposed to insects or dust. 
However, oven drying is done on a small scale and is 
more expensive than sun drying. / 

Prepare fruits and vegetables as indicated in 
Service in Action sheet 9 3OT (See also Service in 
Action sheet 9.310.) 

Either a gas or an electric pven may be used for 
controlled oven drying An oven can take up to 
approximately 6 pounds (2 7 kg) of fruits or vegetable's , 

Oven dryingneedsclose watching Never go off and 
leave food drying in an oven. The gas pressure may 
change in a gas oven Be careful that gas flames do not 
extinguish or trays do not catch fire during drying 

Proper temperature and ventilation are very 
important in oven drying A too-low temperature atthe 
beginning may cause food to sour; a too-high 
temperature may cause fruit and vegetable cells to 
burst or the product may harden on the surface, rhakirtg 
frying difficult, 

« Regulate oven temperature by means of the oven 
thermostat and by propping open the oven door during 
drying The open door also allows moist air to escaped 
Older gas ovens may need an 8-tnph (20 3 cm) opening. 
Newer gas Qvens and electric ovens usually need about 
a 1-inch (2 5 cm) opening at tt;e top The ten^perattire 
should be maintained at 140° to 150°F (60°-65.6°C) 



1 inch 




^Electric St 
newer gas 
©vens 



Pot 
holder 



FigUff/r Oven door positions. 



Locate the lowesf oven rack aboutMnches (7 5 cm) 
from the ove^ floor 

Metal screens on drying t^ays should be covered 
with a thin. flpqA-weave fabric so food won t stick or 
discolor Then food should be spread evenly on drying 
trays Lighter loans dry faster When using a gas o\nsW 
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Pat Kendall, CSU extension assistant pro- 
fessor, "foods and nutrition (revised 7/1/77) 
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with floor corners cut out. avoid spreading food into the 
corners of trays to prevent scorching 

StacK two or three loaded trays together on aiVoven 
rack inseit blocks between trays so that air can 
circulate between them 

Place^n oven thermometer on the lowest tray and 
ch'^k the oven temperature frequency to be sure it 
remains near 150 J F t65 5°C) Top and bottom trays dry 
fastest Shift trays every half hour and turnjrays front 
to back Stir food"bften if it is more than one layer deep; 
turn (>\vt lartre pieces of fruit about halfway through 
the drying period 




Figure 2. Tray arrangement for oven drying. 

While drying f jod should be moist to the touch and 
cooler than the air afround it If the food is near air 
temperature and not moist to touch it is too dry 

Kemox *r&Jew pieces of food occasionally and allow 
to cool before toting for dryness Hot food always will 
appear softer jjdti less dry than when cold Test for 
drynesjvky'squeezing a handful of food If no moisture 
js^eTt on the hand and if foods spring apart when 
released the produce is dry 

Piev es of food around edges of trays may dry first 
and should be removed first Food scorches easily 
• toward the end of the drying time Therefore, it may be 
wist; to turn Off heat when drying is almost complete 
and open the door wide for an additional hour or so 

Room Drying 

In dry climates, some foods can be dried 
satisfactorily in a warm room such as the atnc or 
kitchen Hang herbs rootside up. cover them with papt r 
bai;s if they need to be protected from dust String apple 
rings pumpKin rings and reci chili peppers on cords 
and h md near the ceiling 

Tra\s of fruits and vegetable # s that nave been half- 
dried in the sun pr oven Can ffnish drying in a warm 
room Stack trays^ with 6 inches M5 2 cm) of air spare 
between them Open screenfitMvindows to allow frjee 
eirrul ition of air and forcje a draft across food with an 
electric fan j ' 

Solar Heaters and Dehydratoxs 

S'»lar <ind thermostatically controlled heaters knd 
drhv drators also may be used to dry foods Both can be 
purchased or home constructed at various costs Gold 
frames usc^4;> gardeners for large sets work uc i\l as 



solar dryers Thermostatically controlled dehydratora 
usually consist of a controlled source of heat and a 
forced air circulation to carry away moisture. Because 
of initial investment, such dehydrators are best 
reserved for persons^who dry large amounts of food. 

Drying Trays 

Selection or construction of trays for drying can be 
a simple or involved project depending on the amount 
and type of food to be dried and the end-product desired 
by the drier Good air circulation without reaction 
between food and trays are prime considerations in 
selecting drying- trays For small amounts of food and 
trial runs, cheesecloth stretched over oven racks, cake 
racks, broiler racks and cookie sheets can be used. 

For larger and more dedicated projects, shallow 
wooden trays with slatted. "Perforated or woven bottoms 
should be considered These can be used outdoors for 
sulfunng and sun drying or indoors for oven or room 
drying Wooden fruit crates-can be used or tray frames 
can be constructed from soft lumber Tray bottoms can 
be made from thin wooden slats or dowels'placed W to 
W (6 35-12.7 cm) apart, strong curtain netting or 
stainless steel screening. 

Galvanized screening should not be used as it has 
been treated with zinc and cadmium which can cause a 
dangerous reaction in contact with acid foods. Other 
metals also are not advisable asjhey may discolor and 
cori^de with use. If used, they should be lined with 
cheesecloth to separate the^ food from the metal- A 
cheesecloth fining also helps- keep sugar-rich foods 
from, sticking to the trays and pieces of food from 
frlkng through t > 

f\ To "insure cleanliness, wash trays in Hot. sudsy 
water with a stiff brush, rinse in clear water and airdry 
thoroughly after each use A light coat of fresh 
vegetable oil will help protect the wood and make it 
easier to clean. 

Trays for sun drying should be no larger tHan can 
be handled easily Suggested size is 14" x 24" x 1" for 
1 Vfe") (35 6 cm x 60.9 cmx'25 cm) f 




Figure 3: Drying tray. 



If trays are*used in d.n oven they should be IV* 
inches f3 8 cm) smaller in Vntfth and width than the 
oven dimensions to allow- for circulation of air 

Blocks of wood cne inch (2 5 cm) or more in height 
will separate travs for pood air circulation 

For sun drying, polyester voil. organza cheesecloth 
or screening should be placed on both sides of the tray 
after they arejilled to protect food from insects 

References 

Dryirfz Foods at Home J^eaflet 2785. University of 
California Division of „ Agricultural Sciences. 
Berkeley. CA 94720 

How Jo Dry Fruits andWegetables at Home Farm 
Journal Editors. 1975, Countryside press Philadelphia. 
PA 

Putting Food By Hentzberg. Vaughan. Greene. 
197.? Stephen Greene Press. Brattleboro, VT 05301 
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STARRING; GOOD -NUTRIENTS AND THE BASIC FOUR 
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4 

Objective: The basis of a st\)ng and 

healthy tfldy is eating a well 
balanced diet. ' 




T^The Teacher: 

One basic condition for athletes to maintain top physical per- 
formance is to have optimal rvutrition. To achieve this, athletes 
and non-athletes alike, must* have anjiet that supplies adequate 
quantities of water, protein, fat, carbohydrates , vitamfrts <ind rfiiner^ls. 

Today with the advent of special athletic food and drink, there " ' 
are many misconceptions based upon poor nutrition which have been 
fostered by coaches and, trainers to improve endurance and perfor- 
mance. These dietary formulas do have some psychological advantages 
for the athlete but no sound basis of nutrition. - It is therefore 
very necessary to Etress to young athletes (non-athletes*, too) that 
the new "wonder foods" are no substitute for hard work in training 
and a good* balanced nutritional diet so necessary for vitality 
and health. 

Begin this unit by having the class read (HELP #1) General Di<et 
and Food Preparation and answer the eight True-False questions about 
athletes. . 

Activities^ » ( 

Strong healthy people are the result of well balanced diets. 



1. 



Class discussion. What have you heard'tc^be true of diets and 
food fads for athletes? .Which s^eem wrong? Which right? Discuss 
the relation of food to being fit or unfit! Share examples of 
people you know personally who fall into either category. 
What is the relationship of calo^es to physical activity? 
Explain what might have happened when an athlete experiences 
"second half slump". Can this be related to "second hour slump" 
in school? Does it happen to you? 
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2. Divide the class into smaller discussion groups earch headed by 
a moderator. Have the group discuss this topic: A well bal- 
anced-diet is a must for the athlete versus eating properly 
doesn't matter, athletic prowess is due to training. After' 
8-10 minutes, have the* moderator of each group give a summary of ^ 
his group's conclusions. « ; 

3. Choose sides. Debate the above discussion topic./ „ r ' 
Everybody can star with good nutrition. 

4. Invite the school's food service Director 'to talk about nutrition 
for teens. What dpes the school food service do to promote it? 
What-are her (his) views on nutrition for the-athlet^? If more 
convenient, semi a team of-reporters to interview tWe food service 
Director. Specific questions can be prepared by the entire class 
thfen the reporters can share the answers with the pi ass a^ter 
the rnteijvietf. 

5. Plan an athletic' banquet. Include meal components, decor, 
centerpieces and invitations. Design a short program - per- 
haps a sketch on Nutrition Pays off for Athletes. Give the 
program for the class. 

6. Read (HELP #2) Specific Diets for Specific Sports. Design a 
week long diet for a sport of your choice. Include helpful 
tips regarding specific foods to eat and not to eat, daily, as 
•well as prior to sports competition. To be sure the diet contains 
the right foods, check against the Basic 4 Food Groups, Signifi- 
cant Food Sources and Recommended Number of Servings. 

a. Show your diet to athletes and coaches at your school.; How 

does your diet rate with them? Should you make some additions — 
or subtractions? Discuss your findings with the class. 

b. Design a bulletin board using several of the sports diets as'the 
basis. Divide the board into* a section for each sport chosen. 

In eaclr, show speci fit: floods (magazine cut outs) that are a must 
for the. athlete. Be siire to designate the proportions each is 
allowed. ' 

7. Write a news article for the school paper emphasizing a good diet 
for all young athletes. Be sure to emphasize why diet vs so 
important. 

. « 

8. Write an old time radio show starring - * two athletes at opposite 
ends of the nutritional scale: one who eats a well balanced 
diet, the other who lrves on junk foods. Don't forget to inolude 
a commercial or two for the show's sponsor. (A nutritional 
vitamin packed, breakfast cereal). Present the show live or 

tape it for the class. 
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9. 



4 

Invite a focal sports celebrity to give his views on what nutrition 
means to the atthlete and to him (her) personally. 



S-T-R-E-T-C-H Jour 'imagination: Tell the story of the Bionic 
Athlete who has astounded the world with his (her) athletic per- 
formances. Be sur$-to include his special dnetfand quantities. K 
4)raw or f/jnd a picture of your Bionic Athlete. 



SOURCES: 

"Weight Control of High School Wrestlers", Developed- by Limon 
School District RE-4J,, through NET program funds. 

"Meeting Special Food Needs" Developed by Woodlin School District R-104, 
Through NET Program Funds. • 
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HELP #1 



General Diet-dnd Food Preparation 

Strong, healthy people possessing limitless energy are butlt by ab|hdd|t, 
well balanced diets. To b£ fed means more than fiLling the stomal* with 
foods that appease the hanger. It means having each' day the kind ofv fttpd 
that will promote abounding health/ energy, vitjal(ty, and- resistance Ifco 
411ness. * , , " 

L L 

In Diet and Training Tips for Athletfcs, a special emphasis is placed Mm the 
preparation of the' food for the athlete. His food should be broiled Jlaaked 
and boiled. When' boiling, use as little water as possible and cook Boh the 
quickest time possible to preserve as many nutrients as^ possible. . 

Special emphasis also is placed on the meal the night before, cotnpetiti&t and 
the day of competition. ■ f , 

The following foods should be avoided the day before and the dajf of do|npeti- 
tion, as well as throughout the season: (i 

1. Greasy' or fried foods: pork, pie, biscuits, donuts, potato chips, 
buttered popcorn, and salad oil dressing. ) 

2. *Gas forming foods: dried beans, onions, cabbage, cauliflower, kraut. 

3. Spicy or peppery foods: chili, hot dogs, catsup, .rttistard, pickles, 
tamales". v 

4. Tobacco and alcohol. 

5. - Candy, gum, life savers, mints, all soft drink^ (coke,^ pepsi, etc. 

are definitely gas forming), real cold or frozen foods/ 

Psychological Aspects of -Foods 

Nutrition is a psychosomatic process sb we must accentuate the positive and 
eliminate the negative. Plenty of rest, a good philosophy of living which 
will bring you freedom from worry^ are essentials to rebuilding a healthy 
body and the correct assimilation of food. 



Individuals differ somewhat in their absorption, use and response to food. 
The athlete shou3d eat nothing he feels might bother him. * There 1s a 
psychological as , well as a ■ physiological response to food". Serve foods 
which are familiar and well liked by the athlete. 

The athlete whose training includes special emphasis on- diet is sure to 
develop the sureness which comes from knowing he has considered evelry detail 
of training. Diet can be ooe of the m^st important factors in an athlete 1 $ 
performance. 
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Reasons'**^ let-qpwn the second half of play or second race include: 

1. Poor breakfast. 

2. Too little, too heavy, or improper food before competition. - 

3. Fa.ilure to adhere to good nutrition practices throughout the entire 
season (a daily intake of less- than 2,000 calories per day)*. 



4. CAUTION! 



Don't take sugar before competing. This gives you, 'after 
time, a high blood sugar rise and the . body becomes 
Immediately there is an increased flow of insulin which 
lowers, your blood sugar level to below normal. This may 
a sudden feeling of tiredness or fatigue. You can undo a 



a short 
alarmed, 
actually 
result in 

whole week of training in "five-minutes 



, Avoid Carbonated Drinks of all kinds. They, are gas forming and the sugar 
content is bad for you as well as being bad'for your teeth! 

Avoid Chocolate and Empty Calorie Foods . 

Avoid Laxatives and Mineral Oils. .They impair the absorption of a number of 
" nutrients, namely: carotene or Vitamins A, D, E, and K. 

Weight Con trol * • 

• — 1 i 

- A . we .ig h * chart of the- type which shows the weight before and after workouts - 
should be kept for each member of the team.; The information derived from 
this chart may be helpful in many respects. It may be of value in 
determining the individual's weight reducing possibilities, how hard he has 
-sbeen working, whe'ther he is. growing and what his weight . classification, 
v! ^should be. ^\ - ' 

It is possible for a -boy in good- physical condition to lose five-pounds, and 
. even as much as ten pounds,* through proper dieting without any deterious 
effects. A normal, boy who weighs 150 pounds when in good physical condition 
can usually take off five pounds rather simply and easily by vigorous 
exercise and a calorie' controlled diet.** It is desirable to have the advice 
and active assistance of 3 competent medical authority .before permitting 'any 
great reduction in weight to be made. 

-"•>' • ' : * 

Diet, Sleep and Training . 

It is impossible to attagttTthat superb' degree of physical condition which is 
so important iriwrestli^^ithOut a serious and conscientious regard for 
"** ' these three -facWJ. All $*ould be. regular. Food should -be eaten on a 
regular - .-'-^w 
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, HELP #1 (Cont) 



.schedule; at least eight hours of sleep should be had, and at the same hours 
each night; and hard, strenuous, vigourous workouts should be participated 
in almost everyday. A well-balanced diet is' satisfactory to train 'on. 
Eating when tired and eating tb,Q_ fnuch should be^avoided. A balanced meal 
three times each day with "plenty of fresh '"vegetables, and fruit is 
important. By having a proper diet, all cells of the body are properly fed 
and replenished, and there is' less likelihood of faulty elimination. It is 
important to have at least on^ evacuation each day and this should be 
controlled by diet instead of resorting to .laxatives. 
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Answer the foll'dwing* True-False questions about athletes and their diets, 

1. Water is a .vital need of any 'athlete became he loses so much in 
perspiration. n x 

2. A pregame meal should be eaten two hours before the event. * 

3. The .High Performance Diet (or Carbohydrate Loading) is not recommended 
for teenage athletes. 

4. If an athlete eats a lot of protein this will baild muscle. 

5. Massive doses of vitamins before a performance will aid an£ attrTete even 
if they have an adequate diet. 

6^ Teenage athletes need the same amount of food as otjgr average teenagers. 

7. It is best to eat at feast three hours before competing in^ny athletic 
f event. 

8. An athlete needs large amounts of liquids to prevent heat exhaustion and 

/ 

heat stroke. -> 



- anaj[ '8 . anil '£ 
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£ HELP #2 

SPECIFIC DIETS FOR SPECIFIC, SPORTS 
All out effort of short duration diet : 

- ?uch as for track, and swimming 

- low fat foods 

- raw fruits and vegetables, dried fruits, nuts, whole grain cereals, 
berry and fruit pies, milk and cheese. 

- day of event 

- fruit juices, water, and carbohydrates. - m 

*High performance diet for Intermediate length events (or Carbohydrate 
Loading): / - 

- 6 day program 

- Phase I (3 days) 

- eat proteins and fats, low in carbohydrates these 3 days, exercise 
strongly .the muscles used during competition. 

- Phase II (3 days) . . 
-i high carbohydrate diet with adequate amounts of fat and protein. 

Continue up\to day of event. Exercise closer toward competition day.^ 
\J^ of recome J)fi e( i f° r teenage athletes. 

Wrestling Diei : 

-weight loss should not be more than 3 to 4 pounds per week, 

-"if in training, they should not e^t below 2000 calories per day. 

- eat as mych as they want the first of the week btfTHow in 
carbohydrates. 

Second part of the week eat lots of carbohydrates but low in salty and 
bulky foods. t ! 

Basketball player diet : J 

- usually needs to gain weight, should do' before season starts, 
accompanied by weight training. 

- pre-game meal - high energy food 3 hours before game. High 
carbohydrates or liquid meal before game. : 

Swimmers diet : 

- same as wrestlers 

light carbohydrates before meets. 

Tennis diet : 

- eat regular meals 

- day of meet eat as normal as possible supplementing with diluted fruit 
juices on drinks. 
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J ' ' ' ■ - 

7. gymnastics and skating diet ? 

/ " " " $ x 

- diet problems for women more, than men. 
, /-^g^t plenty of iron 
/ - overweight problems .because they don't burji enough calories. 

8. Football' diet: - * \ . 

' - this athlete may increase food intake to gain weight. This could cause 
problems with obesity in later years because the activity level 
decreases but high calorie food intake remains the same., 
- regulate food and liquids orf game day. 



ime. ^ 



9. Track and field diet: 

- same as wrestlers diet 

- weight control for shot putters and discus throwers since they don't 
expend as much energy. 

10. CrosV country skiing diet: " « . 

7 day of performance have adequate supplies of water and carbohydrates. 

11. All sports need constant replenishment of fluids throughout training and 
competition periods. 
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BE HOOKED ON HEALTH 



or 



* "SAY BYE-BYE TO BOGZE AND BUTTS" 



Art 

Busi ness 
Engl ish 
Health 

Social Studies 



October 




Objective: The student will recognize the effect of alcohol and 
, smokin^on.his health. \ 

To The Teacher: . >- - 

Alcohol abuse has recently become anjncreasing problem in our 
teenage population. Students nee£l to realize the effect that alcohol 
and drugs have on their bodies. Alcoholic beverages, smoking/ 
drugs - even aspirins - are antagonistic toward vitamin stores in 
our bodies. They- also affect the wa/*the body uses food. They act 
in various ways to impair proper nutrition: by hastening the ex- 
cretion of certain nutrients, by hindering the absorptibn'of nutrients 
or by interfering with the body's ability to convert nutrients 
into usable forms. 

Activities: , * 



1 



Read and discuss with class "Alcohol: How Does It Stack Up 9 " 
(HELP #1) and "How Alcohol Works" (HELP #2). 



Complete the quiz "What's Yo; 
Discuss correct answers. 



Alcohol Quotient"? (HELP #3). 



Read and discuss with cl^ss "Please Read Me. 
Away .J' (HELP #4). 



- Don't Throw Me 



4. Complete the opinion survey "Let's Call ft Quits" (HELP #5) 
<Tttscuss answers. * . \ 

) 

$/ Collect advertisements from newspapers ,and magazines for 

tobacco and alcoholic drinks. How do they appeal to the consumer? 
What mood do they convey? How are the ads alike? Different? 
Are they misleading? Design an ad or a poster encouraging people 
to stop smoking or drinking. 
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Have each student write down one t reason a young person might 
start to drink regularly, and one reason an adult might turn to 
-'alcohol. C&llect the papers, mix them up, and braw one out 
and read it. Have students suggest alternatives to the use 
of alcohol, i.e- something that might improve the situation and 
thus reduce the need to turn to a fchemical for escape. 



SOURCES: 



Nutritional Curriculum developed by Garfield School District 
fib . RE-2 through NET Program Funds. 
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ALCOHOL: 
HOW DOES IT STACK UP? 



We live in a drinkinq society. 'Sure, we drink milk, tea, lemonaps-,. soda pop. £ut we also take drinks with\ 
alcohol. You see signs of it everywhere - on television, on radio, in newspapers and maqazines and 50 feet ' 
high on billboards. - ' 

Americans have been drinking since Colonial days. The hard-drinking frontier people of the 18th and 19th 
centuries are part of our history. Of course, there have been many, too, who believe in temperance and 
abstinence - not'drink ing ; We- tried banninq alcohol altoqether in the 1920's durinq the Prohibition era. That 
* ogly lasted for 13 years. , 
^ * * 

We still have'rules about drinking though. Some Darts of the "country won't even allow alcohol to be sold. 
Laws in ^TT, states limit its sale" to .adults or older teens. 

That doesn't mean young people don't drink. Because mor^dulfes drink than do not* drink, it is seen by some as 
a sign of being grown up. Adolescence is a time^ffen one ts no lonqer a child, and' is leapwinq to be ah 
adult. A young person who wants to be seen as an adu]t may*use alcohol for this reason 

Most Americans have their first taste of alcohol during childhood or adolescence. This first taste usiftlly 
- takes place at home, fry the time they are in hiqh school, many teens drink once in a while, some more often 
even though it is not leqal. 

Although we are a drinking society, ther^are some very mixed^ feeli ngs about drinking. Sometimes it is thought 
to be good, sometimes bad. Some people can handle drinks, oth'ers run into qreat problems. * 

« 

These mixed messages^ran be very confusinq for someone who is trying to decide whether or not to drink, or is 
leading how to handle alcohol. ^ * 

Often the facts about alcohol get lost in all the confusion, when what is really needed is a hard, clear look 
at the facts. Knowing about alcohol and what it does can help you make ud your mind whether you will drink one 
day, and if so, how. 

About Alcohol ; • • 

There are many kinds of alcohol. The only kind you can drink is called ethyl alcohol, or ethanpl . Drinkinq 
other kinds of alcohol, such as rubbing alcohol, is. like drinkinq poison. 

Ethyl alcohol is found in beer, wine, and distilled spirits (hard liquor). Beer is made from maUed barley, 
and the amount of alcohol varies from three to six percent. Wine,"-made from fruit (especially qrapes) is about 
12 to 21 percent alcoh%1. Distilled spirits made from- grains - whiskey, gin, rum, etc. - are made by a 
different process andjcontaia more alcohol. 'These may have from 40* alcohol (called 80 proof) to 50% alcohol 
(called 100 proof). > \ 

A 12-ounce can of beer, an ounce % 100 proof liquor, and a 12-ounce glass of wine each have about half an 
ounce of alcoho.1. .A carbohydrate, alcohol is hiqh in calories, higher than sugars and starches. These are 
mostly "empty" (not adding to body nourishment) calories. 
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Alcohol is absorbed (qets into the blood streak very quickly. It passes through the lining of the mouth, 
tongue, throat, stomach, and intestines. The body gets rid of most of it by '•burning" it up, throuah a process 
called oxidation , in the liver. The rest comes out m'the breath, sweat, and urine. 

The liver can only'use up about one-quarter of an ounce of alcohol an hour in a 160-pound man. If you drink 
faster than this, alcohol builds up m the hlood and begins to affect the brain. Alcohol <s a drug, similar to 
other drugs ^uch as barbiturates and narcotics which depress 'slow down), the body. 

Different amounts of alcohol have different effectsT* A measurement called the blood alcoh ol concentration 
(BAC) shows the amount of alcohol Der 100 units of blood. A 8AC of .10 percent means th-at alcohol makes up 
one-tenth of 4 one percent of the total amount of blood ^n the body. 

"Booze" and the Brain " w 

The effect that a build-up of alcohol will h^ve on the brain depends, of course, on how much and how fast you 
drink. It also depends on certain things that affect absorption . Beer and wine have some nutrients that must 
be broken down, so it takes longer for them to be absorbed. Having food m the stomach will slow absorption. 
A person who weighs more has more b^ood, it takes more alcohol to raise the BAC. Straiqht alcohol is 
absorbed the fastest, followed by alcohol mixed with something fizzy like soda pop. Alcohol mixed with water 
is absorbed more slowlv. 

Different ♦BAC's affect different parfl^ >f the hram. A low BAC, .01 to .05 percent, affects the frontal lobe 
*hi c h controls reason and self-control. Drinkers, at this level may feel carefree, less tense, and sure of 
themselves. Rules are lifted, there is less control, and a person may talk a lot. Thinkinq is less clear. 
Most moderate drinkers stay in this range, which they f i nd.pTeasant, thouqh some may become depressed. 



From .05 to .10, people i^m to feel "high," and are heading toward the legal definition of drunkenness. 

A BAC of JO to .30 percent affects the panetal lobe, whTch controls the senses. Drinkers in this r^nge have 
trouble writing, talking, and moving. The law says that a person with BAC .10 prcent is too drunk to drive. 

< $ * 

A BAC of .20 to .30 percent affects the occipital lobe, which controls sight. Drinkers my see double, have 
trouble telling distance, and color, and not be ab^sto see things as they really ?re. 

BAC .15 to .35 percent affects the cerebellum . This controls coordination, so at this level drinkers are often 
clumsy. 

BAC .25 to .50 percent af f ects the vital parts of the brain thlt control breathing and blood circulation 
Drinkers with this level ma/ fall into a coma 'and shock as their breathing and circulation begin to fail, and 
their body temperature gets" lower. They may die. About 1,000 people a year die this way. One way to quickly 
reach such a dangerous level is to "chug-a-lug" alcohol to see*who can toss down the most drinks in the 
shortest time. 

Many people think alcohol is a stimulant , a drug which peps vou up, because the first few drinks make them feel 
good. With each drink, however, alcohol "really numbs and depresses the body and emotions. In the -past, 
doctors even used alcohol to put people "out'^for painful operations. It was a possibly danqerous method, but 
it was the only mearts avai^ble, way back* then.) 
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Sometimes the Body Suffers * 

People who drink too much alcohol may try to get sober - lose^the effects of 
the alcohol' - by drinking coffee, runnjng around the block, taking a r shower, 
or in other ways. All that can do .is wake them up, get them in shape, or 
make them clean. Th.ey are still drunk. The only way to get rid -of ' the 
alcohol's effect is to get rid of the alcohol, which is done by the liver. 
This^can't be speeded up, so the best thing to do is just, sleep it off. 

Being drunk is often followed by having a hangpver . which is really the 
aftereffect of too much alcohol. Someone with a hangover feels tired, 
nervous, has a headache, and nausea. This^goes away in time. 

Heavy, dHnking over a long time can lead to illnesses much worse than a 
hangover. People who drink in this way shorten their l«'ves by as much as 10 
to 12 years. * v 

Alcohol effect^: 

Nutrition. 'Heavy drinkers often .don't get the nutrients they need because 
they drink most of their calories rather than eating well-balanced meals. 
Also, their bod res -do not digest food well. 

Liver. This is the organ most harmed by alcohol. ,0ver the years, as the 
liver keeps working to get rid of the alcohol, it first becomes full of 
fat It also may lead to cirrhosis - scarring qf the liver. Blood has a 
hard time moving through the hard, scarred liver. The drinker may die of- 
. Mver failure, high blood pressure, or heavy bleeding. Cirrhosis of the 
liver usually takes 10 to 15 years of heavy drinking to develop. 

Heart . The' heart becomes large and flabby, with high blood pressure. As" 
vessels get narrow and blocked with fat, the heart may fail. 

Brai_n. Disorders of the brain can cause mirrd and body ills ssuch as loss of 
memory^ stiff arms -a^ legs, uncontrolled sucking movements , confusioft, and 
even death. 

Digestive System . Alcohol irritates the mouth, stomach, and throat. 
•Doctors think thi^ may lead to later cancers, although heavy smoking by 
these drinkers may also be to blame. It often causes stomach ulcers (sores 
in the stomach lining), and may lead to deadly bleeding. 

Muscles. Drinking may cause weakness, pain, swelling, and cramps in the 
muscles. 

Other Drugs . ■ Alcohol can make some medicines -work not at all, and others 
work too well. Taking sedatives and tranquil izers - drugs that slow down 
the nervous system - and drugs for colds, pflirv, and allergies at the same 
time as alcohol can be deadly. It is really dangerous to mix them when you 
drive' or work around machines. 

Birth. Recent studies have found that women who drink -more than three 
ounces of alcohol every day may give birth to babies with defects. Babies 
with this f etal alcohol syndrome have small bodies and heads, and their 
eyelids are close ^ together. Many have heart defects and low mentality. 
Doctors do not yet "know if smaller amounts of alcohol may also be harmful. 
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Use or Abuse d > ^ 

,# > 

Alcohol by itself is not a bad thing. What counts is the way people use'' it. Some don't dgnk alcohol at all. 
They may not like the taste, or thirlk it is wronq, or feel they have a good time without it, or they think it 
will harm their health. ' 

Many others do drink, for* different reattns (see erjfJ of article). Most of the people who drink enjoy it, and 
by 'doing so, do not harm themselves or others. 

* J n ■ 

-A small number of drinkers use alcohol in such a way that it becomes a big problem in their lives. They have 
never leamefl a harmless way tp drink, and they don't see or don't pay attention tq the warnings along the way 
(see end of article). v 

Problem drinking can take many forms, These drinkers may drink a lot, and get drunk often. They may go on 
"binges," staying drunk for -lays at a time. They may drink to get rid of hangovers, have a hard time stopping 
theif drinking, drink instead of eatixig, or have blackout* where they don't remember what they did. Drinking 
may come between them and their families, friends, and neiqhbors. They may lose jobs, have* acc idents, get 
traffic tickets, fight, and get sick. 

The problem drinker is not always an alcoholic, but may be on the way there.* Alcoholism is not a crime or a 
sin. It is thought of by most as an illness, one which can end in death. Alcoholics cannot control their 
drinfcing, and it interferes with many areas oft their lives, including their health. . 

Many people, when they think of alcoholics, think ©f "skid-row bums" lying in the street. In truth, only three 
to five percent of alcoholics ever fit this descript ion. Alcohol ism affects all k l nds of people - doctors, 
teachers, housewives, 'business people, workers, students. » 

Some alcoholics develop a great tolerance for alcohol. They can drink very larqe amounts without seemi nq to be 
drunk. They have to drink more and more just to get the effects they used to get with less alcohol. Their 
bodies crave alcohol every day, which is called dependence .* If they suddenly stop drink ing,~~they may suffer a 
withdraw! syndrome which lasts for about 12 to 48 hours. They sweat, feel tense and sick to the stomach, and 
are confused. They may also have convulsions and terrifying visions called the D.T,'s - delirium tremens . 

No one knows for sure why someone becomes an alcoholic. It is thouqht to be an illness, but we can't point to 
one thing and say "this is the cause." It is probably due to a combination of things. 

Became alcoholism seems to run in families, some people think you can inherit something that makes you more 
likely to have problems with alcohol. There are many studies on this, but no answer yet. Alcoholism might 
also run in families because the members are affected hy the same* environment. 

* 

Another cause of alcoholism might be an emotio-nal problem that the alcoholic , tries to treat or escape with 
alcohol. - # 

It could be tied to a culture that does "not teach a responsible way of drinking. For example, the U.S., 
Sweden, and northern Russia have high rates of alcoholism, while Italy, China, and Spain have low rates. 

Persons who have a tolerance for alcohol can easily* get into trouble with similar drugs such as narcotics. 
Their bodies, already used to alcohol, can 
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very quickly get used to these drugs. Then they have yet another problem. 
Help One. Help Many 

Just as tberd is no one cause of- alcoholism, there is also no sinqle treatment. Sometimes it is necessary ta 
first detoxify the voinker {get all the alcohol out of the system) and take care of any health problems. This 
is most often done' in a hospital. 

Group or private counseling can help alcoholics understand why they drink, and learn how to deal with their 
problems in better way§. It is important to try to reach people when they are-beaded f or alcoholism and other 
drinking problems.. The earlier they get help, the better. 

In Alcoholics Anon/nous grtfups, members give each "'other support so they can quit drinking, stay sober, and turn 
their lives around. g 

For every alcoholic, there is usually a family that ..suffers. It is very sad and frightening when someone you 
love - a mother, . father, sister, brother, child, or. friend - has such a problem, families can turn to a group 
called Al-Anon for information and support. There is another group, called Alateen just for teenagers. 

Young People and Alcohol 

Not too long ago, we were going through a drug age. Many young people; were usinq marijuana and other drugs. 
Now alcohol - especially beer - seems to be the drug of choice, and many parents are just thankful that their 
children are not using "drugs." As you have seen, though, alcohol is a drug and can be very dangerous in \X% 
own right. 

v 

One out of four teens drinks once in a while. If your parents drink, you are two and a half times more likely 
.to drink. Boy^tend to drink more than girls, but girls are catching up fast. There are not many teenaqe 
alcoholics because it generally takes several years of heavy drinking fcfr a person to get addicted to alcohol. 
There are a lot of young people who are having problems with alcohol, 'though. Many will work through it. Some 
are learning to be alcoholics. 

The* great danger in using alcohol during adolescence is that you may be missing out on much of the Important 
learning that goes on during this time. It is a growing-up time, when you learn who you are, what you like and. 
don't like, and what you want from life. These things are learned through experience. Younq people who misuse 
alcohol do not learn trom .their experiences, and their growing up suffers. 

Some people think of alcohol as a magte and mysterious thing. It doesn't really have any special power, 
though. What you do with it, what it does to you - that's your choice. 

WHY PEOPLE DRINK 

J 

*To celebrate holidays and other events. 

♦Because everyone else does, and they don't want to be left out or feel 

different. 
*To feel relaxed and happy. 

*To escape from family, money, work, and other problems. 
*Because they're thirsty, or enjoy the taste. 
*To feel smart and grown-up. 
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ACCIDENTS WITH ALCOHOL 

Sometimes your very life depends on how wisely you use alcohol. To some, 
wine may go'with' dinner, and beer with pretzels, but alcohol and driving are 
always a bad* mix. Driving is a job that needs full attention. Even a 
little drink (as low as BAC .05 percent) can affect one's ability .to drive. 
Alcohol is involved in one-half of all traffic deaths. 

s 

Drunk driving is the number-one killer of teens and young adults. It is a y 
more commojy cause of death than war, drugs, or disease. Almost 8,000 young 
people die each year from this cause. Another 40,000 are disfigured for 
life. f 

Alcohol also seems to \e present at other kinds of violence. It is involved 
in one-half of all murders, 50 to 60 percent of drug overdoses, maybe 
one-half of all drownings, 40 to 60 percent of broken bones, and one-third 
of the reported suicides. It can cause accidents both at work and at play. 

DRINKING DANGER SIGNS 

There are signs that can' warn a drinker that he or she is heading for 
trouble with alcohol. Some of them are: 

*Drinking more and more, .especially when alone, u 

* H Sneaking M drinks. 

*Gulping down drink after drink 

*Making up "reasons" to drink. ' * 

*Needing a drink in the morning. 

NUMBERS TO KNOW 

There are 95 million drinkers ii% this country. Nine million of them are 
problem drinkers or alcoholics. 

Recent figures show the average U.S. drinker used nearly four gallons qf 
pure alctihol. This would work out to 44 fifths qf whiskey or 157 bottles of 
table wine, or 928 bottles of beer. This equals three ounces of whiskey 
each day, or the equivalent of one ' cocktai 1 , one gTass of wine, and one 
bottle of beer each day. However, there is no "average" drinker. On the 
whole, men drink three times as much as women, and alcoholics, drink 11 times 
as much as moderate drinkers. 

Nearly one person in five has a loved one who drinks too much. 

Young people in their 20' s make up the group that has the most 
alcohol-related problems. 

Alcohol abuse 'costs the country $43 bill ion. each year. This includes time 
lost at work, medical costs, health and welfare services, and property 
damage. 
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It is not* how young you are when you start to drink or how often you drink 
that determines if you will have trouble with alcohol, but how much you 
dr i at one time. 

You do or do not get drunk according to the rate at which alcohol is 
metabolized (burned up) by your body. When you drink faster than the 
alcohol is metabolized, the drug builds up in your bfoodstream and affects 
the brain. The lower your body weight, the emptier your stomach,* the more 
quickly alcohol affects your mood and behavior. 

Alcohol^ is usually metabolized at a fairly steady rate of one drink (3/4 
ounce of alcohol) an hour. Consuming alcohol at this rate results in 
little, if any alcohol accumu Nation although it may have a mild stimulant 
qirality resulting more from anticipation than the physiological effect. By 
consuming two drinks an. hour you are drinking faster than the alcohol can be 
metabolized. When the blood alcohol concentration reaches 0.05 percent the 
brain functions which control thought, judgment, and restraint are 
inhibited. As greater amounts are consumed, the alcohol depresses more 
brain functions. 

At a blood concentration of 6.10 percent alcohol, voluntary actions tfecome 
clumsy, and a person is considered drunk. At 0.30 percent, confusion and 
stupor set in and a person is "smashed", at 0.50 percent, coma develops. If 
you drink more than that, you stand a good chanc'e of drinking yourself to 
death. 
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WHAT'S YOUR ALCOHOL QUOTIENT? 



Alcohol is classed as a: 

a. Stimulant 

b. Depressant 

c. Narcotic 

d. Non-drug 

Alcoholism is: 

a. An illness 

b. Hereditary 

c. A moral problem 

d. Temporary 



How long will it take you to 
burn up two ]-shot drinks? 

a. 1/2 hour 

b. 1 hour 

c. 2 hours 

d. 3 hours 

The best way to sob^F^jp a drunk 

is: 

a. Give him coffee 

b. Have him walk around 

c < Throw him in a cold shower 
d. Let him sleep it off 



Alcohol is primarily composed of: 

a. Carbohydrate * 

b. Fat 

c. Protein 

d. Vitamins 



The main reason people give for 
drinking is: 

a. Flavor 

b. Social 

c. Thirst 

d. Religious custom 



Alcohol is to anesthetic a* 

a. Amphetamine is to depressant 

b. Narcotic is to stimulant 

c. Amphetamine is to stimulant 

d. Depressant is to stimulant 

Alcohol reaches the brain in about: 

a. 1 hour 

b. 5 minutes 

c. 3 hours 

d. Doesn't reach the brain 



9. 4 A drink of whiskey will: 

a. Speed reaction time 

b. Keep you warm 1n_cold weather 

c. Lesson your inhibitions 

d. Stimulate your thinking 



10. Alcohol if* the 



abused drug 1n 



11. 



the United States 

a. #1 

b. #2 

c. #3 y 

d. #4 

Heavy drinkers have greater Incidence 
than non-drinkers. 



of 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Deformed children - 
Liver cirrhosis 
Auto accidents 
All the above 

lzOftow' many estimated alcoholics 
under the age of 20 are there 
in the U.S.? • 

a, 1,000 

b, 150,000 * 

c, 450,000 

✓ d. ] million 

13. What determines how drunk a 
person will get? • 

a. Amount they drink , 

b. How fast they drink 

c. Body weight 

d. All of the above 

14. Which of the following reasons 
for drinking 1s most likely to 
set the stage for alcoholism 7 

a. 1 Drinks to be social 

b. Drinks to change mood 

c. Drinks to accompany meals 

d. Drinks to quench thirst 

15. An alcoholic's withdrawal is: 

a. Less severe than narcotic with- 
drawal 

b. More severe than narcotic with- 
drawal 

c. About the same as narcotic with- 
drawal 

d. Completely safe and comfortable 
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PLEASE READ ME! DON'T THROW ME AWAY! 



There Is a rapidly growing cjoncern about the increasing hazard of air pollution. Many people know we must take 
drastic measures tc^minimiz^ this problem. But, very few people consider smokinq a damaqinq source of air 
pollution. r , V 

Second-hand smoke means smoke fumes created by lighting cigarettes, cigars, pr pipes and exhaling their smoke. 
Second-hand smoke presents a health hazard to the people confined in a particular area. 

n6ed 1arge amounts °* ox y9en to exist and function. DuringSthe course of an hour, a person inhale* 
12,000 quarts of air. Normal consumption ^s approximately 35 pounds per day. Every cell ir* our body needs 
oxygen, and any denial inhibits cell function and may cause the 'death of that cell? 

The respiratory system is very limited in filtering out air pollution; much polluted air goes into the system. 
Many people don't realize that our lungs are the only internal organs that' are constantly exposed to the out- 
side environment. 

4 

♦Cigarette smoke affects the non-smoker in much the same way as the smoker 

♦The non-smoker iV forced to breathe in smoke from the burning end of the cigarette as well as the smoke 
exhaled by the smoker. 

♦Inhaling second-hand smoke makes the heart beat faster and forces up blood pressure and the level of 
carbon monoxide in the blood. * • 

♦Lung illness is twice as commOn in young children whose parents smoke at home as in those with non-smokinq 
parents. , - 3 

♦68% of the smoke from cigarettes goes into the environment. Second-hand smoktf contains twice the tar 
nicotine, and volatile irritant gases as smoke inhated'by the smoker. * 

♦Smoke-filled rooms have levels of carbon monoxide equal to and sometimes exceeding the legal •maximums for 
ambient air quality set in several localities and for the'LKS. as a whole. 

♦There is more cadnium in the smoke that drifts off th* burning end of the cigarette than^in the drag the 
smoker takes. Large doses of cadmium have been relafed to hypertension, chronic bronchitis, and emphysema. 

♦AylSfct 34 mtHion Americans are sensitive to cigarette smoke, many of whom suffer from asthma, chronic 
brdteypulmoary (Jisease, and coronary heart disease. 

♦The amount of carbon, monoxide in the blood of non-smokers doubles in a poorly ventilated room filled with 
cigartft^ smoke. Even after having moved outsicfe the room, a person retains carbon monoxide in the body 
for three or four hours. ^ * 

♦Carbft«»TTfendxide creates an oxygen shortage in the body by replacing oxygen in the blood. 
♦The non-smoker has a right to breathe air free from other people^* dangerous smoking pollutants. 
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■Smoke, Continued 



'Second-hand smo\e/s a "Matter of Life 
and Breath" for many people! 



Noxious 
and 
poisonous 
gases 



Carbon Monoxide «MetHyl Nitrite Ammonia Formaldehyde Hydroqen Sulf i( 

Nicotine Benzo fa) Pyrene DOT Ethane Acetylene Methanol i 

Nitrogen Dioxide Acetone Methyl Chloride Phenol Cresol Methane 

Isoprene Propane Acrolein (^Acetal denote Ethylene Hydrogen Cyanide 

Methyl Ethyl Keyton "Tar" HydrHcylnic Acid Nitric Oxide Acetomtrile 

Acrylonitrile Benzene 2, 3*^gHxa^'one Butylamine Metals Carbon Oioxide 

Crotononitrile Dimethyl ami ne — ^T7i3r1n Ethylamine Furfural Hydroquinone 

Methacroleig Pyridine Cadmium Methyl Alochol Methvlamine 

Nickel Compounds 
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iET'S CAtl IT QUITS 

1 . Smoking is a habi t. • 

2. Smoking' is a cause of lung canter and heart disease. 
Smoking affeots others who do not smoke. 
Smoking is expensive. 
Smokltrg can cause hazards. 
Breaking a habit is hard. 

• ** 

•» • - 

Breaking a' habit takes will-power.',. 
8. List three reasons why people smoke: "^V 



a . 
b. 
c. 



List three reasons 1 why people do" not smak^: * "\ 



a . 
b. 
c. 



Circle One 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes" 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 



10. What would you base your decision on regarding why you would or would not 
smoke? (Write a short paragraph.) ** 



11. How could you help others with a smoking^fob^sm? 



( 



12. Have you ever tried smoking? v 



/ 



* * 



Yes No 
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AN V ^LE FOR :J TEACHE? 
or -J 

'THE FRESHER THl BETTER" 



Engl ish 

foreign Language 
nealtn 

nome E-conmi c s 
-at- 

Social Studies 



October 




Objectives: Tc encourage students to 

< eat more vegetables and fruits (especially fresh ones] 
and ta understand their value to the body. 

To Tne Teacher. 



Fresn fruits and 'vegetables make^a valuable nutritional contri- 
bution' to our diet. They are best, naturally, wnen they are just 
picked, for as time goes on a'ter harvest, they do lose some of their 
nutritioaal value due to chemical -cnanges. Processed, dried, canned, 
chilled, or frozen, fruits and vegetables, which we buy more of today, 
are sometimes lower m njtri ti:r.al va^ue but still are'a much 
needed source z* vitamins, minerals and fioer. we eat much less 
f resn r u i t than 
vegetables 



processed, as 
to improvement 
o^ total 
to 4G years . 



vitamins, minerals and fioer. we eat 

.jr grancfparents , but we are eating more fresh 
instance, we eat more lettuce, wnich cannot be 



well as fresh carrots and. fresn corn. Overall, due - 
s in comrerciaj canning arid freezing, our consumption 
: ar,d vegetables nas more than tripled over the last 30 



-cti v: ties . 



>, rat's : 'o^jlar Jr rour School' 



~a^e i sjrvey o f wicr- f ruits and vegetables (fresn'and 
oroLes^ed) tne students l^ewst and tV" chec^ witn the 
.l^ML-'QQi^i^vice. See unicti cnes tne^ >. *t6st often. 

tne class af.J compare wnat 
s oemg served, wnat is : 



>Oj5S wnat you fojr.d Out 



< s . i ked 
!jtco r r»e" ) 



students witn what 
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d. Survey the class as to what fruits and vegetables they have not 
tasted. (HELP *1) Fruits and Vegetables will serve as a basic 
list. Have volunteers brirra some of each uVif^mi 1 iar fruit or 
vegetable so that all can nave a sample. 

2. Make up a month of school meals that are well balanced with a 
variety of fresh fruits and vegetables and also well liked by 
tne majority of students. (You cart determine»this by a vote of 
your classmates and friends or Dy checking with the food service 
to see which meals 0/ dishes are favored by the general , student 
body). Discuss your menu with the class for their comments, then 
when perfected, Submit to the food service staff. Be sure to 
refer to Appendix II in the pack of the book "Nutntion/T Values 
in Common Portions of Food". 

3. Wnere did tnese foods originate ?. Usihg reference books, trace 
tne geographic origin of at Teast two fruits and two vegetables/ 
Add. additional information regarding eech that you mayfind. Tell 
hc< tne food was originally served and/or regarded by w its found-^ 
*mg people. r or exarple, information can be found on the following: 
corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, onions, apples, carrots, 
watermelon, D^nanas , and oranges. Can you find others not mentioned? 
. r are your findings . 

p lan to eat at an etomc restaurant - decide what vegetables 
fruits are important to the particular culture. Ask for 
*n': '"ration on tne background of the ethnic dishes from your 
j waitress or the management. Report your findings to the 

..ass. 



Invite d gue>st speaker either someone from a foreign country, or 

an experienced foreign traveler, to give t^e class some insight 

or foods, particularly fruits and vegetables, eaten in various 
foreiqn countries. 



and 
yoj 
it 
tm 



-R-E-T-C-i io&r Iragma tion - 1ou are a famous Horticulturist 
^rr.aTTyT^y" ~ T1 VTng and matching many fruits and vegetables, 
oduce *rcm y^jr experimental garden a wonder food. Name 
and exola'^ .-.na: nutrients it contains. Draw a picture of 
s ^evol u t icnar, new food . 



)ze r 



>c i*'^tne Most For Less. Choose a specific fruit 
11. J :c~xa re* ingredients of this food m eacr. canned 
"jdjc*. ,.rite*dowr ngredients - compare urrt one- 
*--ai p gs m ctess. 'See i f ttn s *ood is. sold 
• r^ ^ nere witn the processed food.) See 

~rcf* r ^ J '*.3 and .''eietap 1 es Cost Less m Season; 
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8. Secure a new see catalog and discuss new hybrids,, that are being 
introduced. ' 

9. On Your Own . You are a single person on your own. Your budget 
is limited; but being of sound mind and body, you wish to eat 
correctly and at the 'same time, watch your money. Plan a menu 
for a week of three meals per day; two at frome and the other 
you carry to work, use as many fruits and vegetables as you' 
can to accompany your meals. Check prices in the newspaper 

ybefore you decide which foods to put on your menu. Cut out^ond 
staple the special prices you find in the paper to your menu to 
verify your choices. Discuss menus in class along with the value 
of shopping for fresh vegetables and fruits while in season. 
(Be sure you check with HELP #2). 

10. Followup . Take one day of your menu plan, make a grocery list 
and then visit the grocery. Price what you need (do not count 
staples - flour, sugar, salt, and pepper) to complete your three ' 
meals. 

, In later class discussion, who comes out the cheapest on the 
money but the richest in nutrients? 



SOURCES: 

"Fruits and Vegetables," Colorado State University Extension, 
Expanded Food & Nutrition Education Program, 1980. , ^ 




HELP Pi 



FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 



All Fruits and Vegetables have 
Vitanin C, but in different amounts!!! 



Below is a list of common fruits. Those listed first have the 
highest amount of vitamin C per serving. Fruits also high in 
vitamin A are indicated in parentheses, , 



1. Oranges 

2. Papayas (high in vitamin A) 

3. Grapefruits # * 

4. Strawberries 

5. Lemons* 

6. Cantaloupe (vitamin A) 

7. Mandarin Oranges, canned 

8. Mangos (vitamin-A) 

9. Watermelon and Honeydew Melons 

10. Tangerine and-Tangelos 

11. * Avocados 

12. Dried Apricots (vitamin A) 



13. Bananas 

14. Necatrines (vitamin A) 

15. Apples 

16. Pineapples 

17. Rhubarb 

18. Berries 

19. ' Cherries 

20. Grapes . 

21. Peaches (vitamin A) 

22. Pears 

23. Plums 

24. Pomegranates 



Belongs a list of comnon vegetables. Those listed first have the 
h1ghe& amount of vitamin C per serving. Vegetables- high in 
vitamin A are indicated in parentheses. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
•6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14y 
15/ 
16. 




Hot chili peppers * 

Sweet green peppers 

Broccoli (vitamin A) 

Brussel sprouts 

Mustard greens (vitamin A) 

Lambsquarters (Quelites) (vit. 

Cauliflower 

Kohlrabi 

Tomato 

Rutabagas 

Sweet Potatoes (vitamin A) 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Dandelion greens (vitamin A) 

Turnips 

Asparagus 



17. Peas 

18. Beet greens (vitamin A) 

19. Soybean 

20. Spinach (vitamin A) 

21. Green beans 
A) 22. Lettuce 

23. Orrions 

24. Squash (vitamin A]^ 

25. Celery 
26\ Corn 

27. Pumpkins (vitamin A) 



Developed by C*S.U. Extension for use 1n Colorado Expanded Food and Nutrition Program - 1980 
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FRESH FRUITS ANO VEGETABLES COST LESS IN SEASON 



Fruit Seasons 



Apples 

Apricots 

Bananas 

Cantaloupes 

Cherries 

Grapefruit 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Rhubarb 

Strawberries 

Watermelon 



Jp\ , Feb . Mar . Apr . May Oune Ju ly Aug , Sept , . Oc t . Nov . J)ec , 



7 



Vegetable Seasons 



.Jan. 



Feb, Mar. Apr, May June July Aug, Sept, Oct, Nov, $tec. 



Asparagus 
Beets 
Broccol 1 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
* Corn, sweet 
Green beans 
Greens (all types) 
Onions 
Peas, green 
Peppers 
Pumpkin 

Squash, summer 
Squash, winter 
Tomatoes 
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prote;ns - animal and plant 



Complete & Incomplete 



/. 



Debate 
Engl i sn 
Health 

Home Economics 
Science 



November 



i 



fl y 



4 'Ml. * 
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Objective: The student will learn that eating lower 



on the food chain conserves the world's 
resources and is just as healthful. 

To The Teacher: 




Bread and grains have long been the staple of man's diet, and' 
today is no exception. Grain is consumed directly ,by eating products 
sucn as corn meal and rice; and i ndirectly by eating foods such as , 
red meats, milk, eggs, cheeses, and other animal products. The 
difference is that choosing to eat indirectly means that a person 
consumes far more grain, Counting bqth direct and i/idirect con- 
sumption, St Europeay eats about l,000%ounds of grain per year while a 
North American consumes Nearly 2,000 pounds, with only 200 pounds 
consumed directly. Poorer nations consume 400 pounds per capita 
while we consume 2,000 pounds per capita.* ^Looking at these statistics 
may be an eye opener to us as to how our life style determines the * 
way others in the world live. 

Please have students read (HELP #1) on proteins and answer the 
questions that follow before oeginning the activities section, as 
several discussion questions will be based upon that information. 

Activities: 

V * 

1. ^.Discuss the functions of protein in the body. - What should we 
know about the eight essential -amino acids? Discuss what is 
meant by complete and incomplete proteins. Give examples of 
each. 



2. 



Plan food combinations using plant proteins to form a complete 
protein. Try to think of those that would be particularly good 
for a noon day meal, family evening meal and snacks, (see HELP#2 ) 



9 
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5. 



6. 



What do you understand/the term food chain to mean? Draw a 
diagram of the food chain as you see it. 

What cultural, economic or political reasons can you g*ve for the 
large amounts of meat and animal proteins consumed by Americans? 

Write a paper on one of the following: 

a. Eating lower on the food chain conserves our natural resources, 

b. The American diet Ihay be in for a change.. 

Keep track of the amount §f meat products your family eats for 

£ne week. Use the following table from Energy Food and You 

Tb convert meat into grain equivalents. 

1 lb. dairy products = 3 lbs. grain 

1 lb. poultry 35 3 lbs. grain 

1 lb. pork = 5 lbs. grain 

1 lb. beef ■ 10 lbs. grain 



7. 



Are "you surprised at the tbta/l? 

Debate - Americans should eat lbwer on the food chain in-order 
to have grain to send to developing nations. + 



SOURCES: 



'A- 



* This material borrowed from the Energy Food & You curryokklm guide 
a program of the Washington State Office of Environmental Education 
(N.W. Section) and Health Education. 



Project Outside/ Inside; Booklet 9_, Protein Possibil i ties , ' 
H Somerville Public Schools, Somervil le, MA 
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HELP*1 



PROTEIN 

* ' / 

Protein, an essential nutrient for the body, is made up of a large number of compounds called ammo acids. 
Proteins differ f romjrarbohydrates and fats by containing nitrogen as Well as carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

Plants are able to make their own protein directly from the soil, air and water, whereas humans must get thejr 
protein supply from animal and plant sources which. must first be broken down during digestion to its simplest 
form, amino acidsr. These amino acids are then sent from the smalt intestine into the bloodstream and eventu- 
ally to all of the cells. 

In the nucleus of the cell, the function of these amino acids is determined by the genejtic code. They are 
eventually grouped into combinations and patterns in order to produce specific proteins. These proteins now 
make up all the enzymes, hormones and antibodies in the body as well as patterns of amino acids which are used 
to build an^repair tissues. 

Function of Protein 
B k . . 

Protein is essential for growth, repair and maintenance of body tissue. Protein supplies new tissues when 
the body heals from wounds or recovers from surgery and burns. New tissue^mass develops as muscle mass 
increases during rigorous athletic training. Hemoglobin, essential for carrying -oxygen to the cells and 
carbon dioxide to the lungs, is composed principlely of protein. 

The body's ability to resist disease is maintained in part by antibodies which contain protein. 

Protein is important, in regulating the water balance of. the body (the intercellular and intracellular 
exchange of fTuids across the semipermeable membranes.)* 

. Protein is involved in the clotting of blood. When you cut yourself, the Injured blood cells react 

immediately by releasing a protein which together with other special proteins, forms a fiber that plug the 
cut and stops the bleeding. 

Protein helps develop strong bones and teeth, and provides a protective coating for hair, skin and,nails. 
Individual and heredity traits and characteristics are carried by the genes in our body, which are 



partially made of protein 



r 



Protein forms a part of the enzymes and hormones which regulate body processes. 
Essential" Amino Acids 

If all proteins were the same, there would be no controversy about preferat4e protein sources for humans. 
But proteins are not identical. The proteins our bodies use are made of varying combinations of 22 amino 
acids. Eight of these amino acids cannot be synthesized by the body and must be obtained from our food. 
These are called essential amino acids (EAA). The relative quantities of EAA in egg protein most nearly 
match the pattern of EAA needed by our body's cells. In order for the cell's "grotein assanbly center" to 
most efficiently utilize the protein we eat, all eight EAA must be eaten simultaneously and in the same 
proportion as the EAA of egg protein. Many foods contain all of the EAA' s, but often there is a dispro- 
portionately small amount of one of the EAA's, thus limiting the usefulness of that protein source. This 
problem can be overcome by eating a variety of protein sources in oaf meal. The EAA deficiency of one 
food can be offset by the EAA's contained in another food. w 

THE EIGHT ESSENTIAL AMINO ACIDS 



1. methionine (meh-THIGH-O-neen) 

2. threonine (THREE-O-neen) 

3. tryptophan ( TRIP-toe-f ane) 

4. isoleucine (eye-so-LOO-seen) 

Protein Quality ^ 

All sources of protein do not have the same qualit 
acids (complete protein) in the correct proportions 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



leucine (LOO-seeh) 
lysinfi (LYE-seen) 
valine (VAY-leen) 

phenyl alanine (fee-nul-AL-uh-neen) 



That is, they do not contain all the essential amino 
igh qual ity protein). 
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HELP #1 (Cont.) 



Complete Protein contains aril *ight essential amino acids. Complete 
sources of protein are found in animal products - eggs, meat, fis"h, 
poultry, milk and milk products,. ' These foods are a>so considered high 
quality sources of protein because their amino acid proportions most 
nearly equal the amino acids needed by the body. The egg, considered to 
be the most perfect protein, is designated as the "reference" protein, 
against which other proteins are measured; 

Incomplete Protein does not contain all of the eight essential amino 
acids, or the essential amino acids are not fn the necessary propor- 
tionsr Generally plant proteins are incomplete and therefore low 
quality protein. Higher quality protein may b£ obtained from plants 
through combining or "complementing 11 them. 

Limiting Amino Acids 

The amino acids found in the- shortest supply effect the utiliz'ation of 
the rest of the essential amino acids. Tryptophan, lysine and methio- 
nine- are considered the essential limiting amino acids. If any of these 
three is in short supply, all the rest of the essential amino acids will 
be in short supply. Example: "If you eat a protein containing 100 
percent of the utilizable pattern's requirement for tryptophan and 
leucine, but only 50 percent of the necessary lysine", then as far as 
your body is concerned, you have only eaten 50 percent of all the 
essential amino acids." Diet For a Smal 1 Planet ; p. 67. 

If your protein source *s missing Then your protein source 

this amount of e.g. trytophan ..becomes this 

(limiting amino acid).' 




V The protein in the body uses the essential amino acids at the level of 
the "limiting amino acid" and uses the leftover amino acids for energy. 
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Combining Protean ^o/c es HELP #1 (Cont) 

Because plant protein is of lower quality, it is important to put 
together in the right proportions, a combination of plant proteins which 
will complement (make up for) their amino acid deficiencies and/or be 
used as,a supplement in the diet. You don f t have to find out the amino 
acid pattern of every food in order to compare deficiencies. It is 
easier to think of groups of foods. Each group has a specific amino 
acid in greater proportions than in another group of food. By combining 
two or more groups in the correct proportions, x ou able to comple- 
ment, or remove, the amino acid deficiencies. Example: Grains are low 
in lysine and high in methionine; whole legumes are the opposite. In a 
particular proportion, almost any two members of these two families will 
complement each other adequately.- 

It is important to remember that the whole diet must be balanced. If we 
carefully combine our plant proteins, but neglect other sources of 
nutrients from the rest^pf the food groups, our diet will not meet all 
our nutritional needs. Two efficient methods for combining . the main 
groups of protein (grains, legumes, nuts and seeds) are: 



1) Complementing Protein - combining plant proteins in the same meal 
which have mutually complementary anVino acid patterns. Such protein, 
mixes do not result in a perfect profiein (only eggs are considered 
perfect) that is fully utilizable by W body, but these combinations 
can increase the protein quality. 



; Examples of Complementing Protein 

% /\ t < -legumes + grains w grains + nuts and seeds 

legumes + nuts and seeds nuts and seeds + legumes 

grains + legumes nuts and seeds + grains 

Legumes include - any dried beans (pinto, black, red, white, kidney, 
soybeans, peanuts, fava, limas) 
* * ' - any dried peas (chick peas, split peas) 

" : — * lentils 

grains include - oatmeal, wheat, rye, buckwheat, bulgar, sorghum, 

millet, barley, cornmeal, rice 
seeds include - pumpkin, sunflower, sesame 
nuts include ( - walnuts, pistachios, almonds, cashews, Brazil, 
filberts, -pecans 

yeasts include. - Brewers, torula, active dry ♦ 



2) # SuppJementing Protein - Since animal protein contains all the 
essential amino aqjds, combining any animal protein with plant protein will 
improve the quality of the plant protein. Examples of supplementing protein: 

animal products + grains 

animal products + nuts and seeds 




animal products + legumes 
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HELP #1 

Protein Quantity ref4rT a to^l9y0f99^of food consumed and 3 ts prcftein 
content. When Combining plant proteins, it is important to ensure the 
required, amounts and simultaneous presence of the essential amino acids. > 
Refer to Diet For A SmafNgl^net , and Laurel ' s Kitchen , 

Protein and Athletes f 

Contrary to what most people think, athletes do not need to significantly 
•^increase their intake of -protein alone. Naturally, caloric ne&ds increase 

according to energy expenditure^ but this increase requires calories from a 
^ariety of foods and not mainly from high protein 'sources . The primary 
*wiction of protein is to build and repair body structures, enzymes and I 4 
hormones. Proteirv is not normally used a$ a source of energy, Fats and 
carbohydrates are the primary energy sources. If an athlete takes in more 
nrotein than their body requires^ i^^ll be used for energy or converted to 
rat for storage. Athletes" increasS^^if muscle mass with training" 
* -conditioning, not just with an increase of protein. 



Key 

amino 

acids 



IS 



> 



DEMONSTRATING PROTEIN, COMPLEMENTARITY 



BEANS alorfe Level of 

amino acids 
0 iH^egg 
protein 



EAT^J TOGETHER 



3 



1 
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0 
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WHEAT al^ne 
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TRY 
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'EFICIENCY 



pft strength 

P.'. ' .S ' .V. ' . ' . ' .'.'. ' .j 



0 BEANS + WHEAT = COMPLEMENTARY PROTEIN COMBINATION 

s < 

Source: Amino Acid Content of Foods^ and jBoJogical Data on proteins. Food 
an<J Agricultural Organization of the U.Nt< Rome, 1970. 

This material borrowed* f rom the Energy, FqocL and You curriculum guide, a 
program of the Washington State" Offices of Environmental Education (N;W. 
Section) and Health Education. - 

1 ' • 
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help n 



QUESTIONS 

1. A food chain 1s most accurately described as 



c 



J)ne animal eating another to gain energy for respiration and body 
maintenance 



_Herb1vores losing energy through respiration and photosvnthes^. 



» v 

The transfer of decreasing amounts of energy through three or four 

f £ levels of producers and consumers. 

2. ^The energy value of grain is most efficiently consumed by humans by 
eating the tfraln directly 

feeding tWTJFSTfT to cau le then" eating the cattle 



* 4 

3. Which of the following sources of protein are more' lively to contain "complete" proteins* 
amWl sources ' 

^_plant sources ' 

4. Which of the foods listed below is an example of a complete protein? 
cheese 

peanut butter ' y 

peas . • , 



5. Carbohydrates supply the same amount of energy (Calories) weight for weight as the proteins. True 
False - • 



6. Which part of a plant carries the greatest concentration of protein? 



. root 
stem 



.seed j 

_f lower - „ 

leaf A r ~ 



A protein •that 1 " contains all the essential amino acids is called a "complete" protein. True 
False^ 



8.. Of the 22 necessary amino adds, there are eight that our bodies cannot make but>t*t get from outside 

sources. All of these eight must be present simultaneously. All of thesfc eight must be present 1n the 

, right proportions. The system which best describes the combininq foods so that the combination provides 

the necessary proteins 1s called^ , 

/ using .complementary proteins ^ * 

cooking with meat and dairy products 



vegetarian cooklnq 

answer key;' 1) third, statement 2). first statement 3^ first' statement 4) cheese 5) true 6) seed 7) true 
8) first statement r v 



HELP *4 



Plant Protein Combinations ! 

1 1/3 cup rice and beans f approximately 1/3 cup beans and 1 
cup rice) 

■ f ^ 

1 1/3 cu^ rice and tofu f approximately 1/2 cup rice and 2/3 
cup tofu) 



1/2 cup mixed peanuts and sunflower seeds 



Animal Protein Sou 



rces 

2 ounces fish 

2 ounces chicken . 

2 ounces hamburger patty 

2 eggs 

2 ounces cheese * v 
1/2 cup cottage cheese 
2 cups milk 
1 1/2 cups yogurt 
1 cup baked custard 

1 cup clam chowder 

5 slices bologna 

2 hot dogs 

1 1/2 ounces tuna (1/4 cup) 

6 ounces sausage 

(3 sausage patties 

or 6 sausage links) 



Plant Sources 
* 

3 1/2 tablespoons 

peanut butter 
1/2 cup peanuts 
1 cup baked beans 



Animal and Plant ProteiR Combinations 

1 cup macaroni and cheese 

1/4 cup chili ( beans and beef ) 

1/6 cheese pie (quiche) 

1 1/3 cup rice pudding 

1/4 cup spaghetti with one meatball 



Project Outside/Inside; Booklet 9, * 
Protein Possibi lities,' Somervi 1 le Public 

Schools 
Somervi He, MA 
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MILK - NOT JUST FOR B%ES.' 



or 



"HAVE YOU HEARD THE LATEST?' 



Business (Consumerism) 
Home Economics 
Science 



Novenjber * 

ftrmA ~ ~ A 



Objective : 
To The Teacher: 



Students will learn the vital 'life • 
time role of milk in good nutrition. 




ERiC 



No one food supplies all the nutrients the body needs fot full 
growth and health, but milk is the most nearly perfect food • "it is 
a ba(5y s first food and our need continues throughout life. Milk can 
he p y6ur health and appearance, including-your figure. With all the 
holidays coming up - don't forget to take care of you.' - « 

There are several kinds of mi>k and milk products:' 

1. Fluid milk • , 

a. Whole milk 

b. Skim milk * 
.c. Efuttermrlk 

d. Yogurt 

e. Chocolate milk 

2. Evaporated mil k t * * jhp 

3. Dried or powdered milk 

4. Sweetened condensed milk ^ 

5. Ice Cream ^ ? 

6. Cheese* 

7. Butter 

Milk supplies several vital nutrients needed for health. Amonq 
these are calcium for bones and teeth, not only for growth but also 
for maintenance^ One quart of milk contains' 1.5 grams of calcium 
-h^Uw ms r c conm e pd -thftt-a- teenage- g i rl inc Tuge~T73 gTaliT^TaTcium 
•in her daily diet.' A teenage boy needs 1.4 grams daily.. Adults nee'd 
only 0.8 grams daily. It is easy to drink a quart of milk a day and 
still consume the other foods needed for good health The chart •« 
beWshows how ^pficult it is to get needed calcium from other .foods. 
, Amount of food r — • — 1 " 



a. 

b. 
c. 

e. 
f. 

g. 

h. 

i . 

j. 
k. 
] , 

m. 



required to give J gram of calcium 
3 1/2 c. milk 

$9 slices enriched white bread 
59 cups cooked white rice 

14 cups cooked brown rice 
111 average sized potatoes 
99 pounds beef 

21 cups cooked carrots 
16 cups cuoked green beans 

15 medium sized oranges 
125 apples 

125 bananas 

T oz. Cheddar cheese""** 
37 oz. cottage cheese 
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Students could use the table in the back of the book to calculate 
*th£ quantity of other foods they would have to consume to get enough 
calcium daily. 

One quart of milk also provides the daily riboflavin (Vitamin B2) 
requirement, 1/3 of the Vitamin A and 1/4 of the thiamin requirement. 
It is also valuable for protein during growth and after you are grown 
as -well, bemuse milk protein is completely used by the body and costs 
less than either egg, beef or lamb protein. 

Activities: 

f 

1. Discuss the following milk processing methods: 

a. Pasteurization 

b . Homogen vraM on 

c. I/rradiation\ 



4. 



How does each affect our ^Pieal th? 

Have availaye for class use containers of milk in its'various forms. 
From information on the labels, decide which has the-most calories 
per ounce and which 'is highest in each of the nutrients: Also' 
compare prices to see which. is the most economical, form. 

Have each student record his intake of milk over a 3 to 5 day period. 
Compare with RDA. Are they getting enough? Tell them not to forget 
milk used in other" foods - cream soups% gravies, puddings, etc. ^ 
Suggest ways to increase consumption. S 

Contact a local dairy for a representative to tell the class what 
happens to milk from the time it leaves the cow until it arrives 
on the grocer's shelf. >^ 



5. Read and discuss HELP'S #1, and #2 with your class. 

6. Milk Foods Crossword Puzzle. (HELP #3) 



SOURCES: 



-Abracns, H. Leon, Jr. 
Value Good Health." 



"Beward of Coffee, Tea and Cola Beverages If You 
Consumers 1 Research Magazine . May, 1977. 
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H HELP #1 

Beverages 

Many beverages cormton in the American diet today such as alcohol, coffee, 
tea, and cola drinks add little nutritive value except for water. However' 
milk and fruit and vegetable juices contribute fair amounts of* minerals] 
vitamins, fats, and protein. This needs to be considered when choosing a 
beverage. 

Alcoholic Beverages * 

Alcoholic beverages include those that are produced by fermentation only, 
such -as beer, ale and most wines, and those that are distilled, such as 
whiskey. Their main contribution is limited to calories. 



ERLC 



Coffee . i 

Coffee is made from the coffee bean. It contains no known nutrients but 
does contain caffeine. Coffee quickens' the respiration process, raises 
blood pressure, stimulates the kidneys, and excites the functions of the 
brain. It can temporarily relieve depression arid fatigue. When excessively 
consumed it can aggravate heart and artery disorders and irritate the lining 
of the stomach. ^ Because of the stimulation jto the kidneys, iron and many 
vitamins are' pi&nped through and out 1 * of the bddy befor : e tffey can "be property 
utilized. • w 

There are several coffee substitutes available. They are powdered vegetable 
preparations and usually have a barley or chicoryroot base. They do not 
contain caffeine. . ^ * 

Tea 

Tea is probably the most popular beverage in the world. Tea, like 'coffee, 
contains caffeinp. It also contains, tgnnln (or tannic acid) and oils that 
gi/e ft a distinctive taste. Sometimes cream or mi>k and sugar is served 
with coffee and tea which increases the ir_ caloric value^ ...However^ ne ither_ 
coffee or tea can replace the need for miTk.""" 

Cocoa 

% 

Cocoa and .chocolate contain starch, cocoa butter, and the stimulant theo- 
bromine. Chocolate drinks are usually considered, more wholesome than coffee 
or tea because theobromine is a milder stimulant than caffeine and only a 
small amount ^of cocoa or chocolate is used in making a beveraqe. Usually 
the cocoa or chocolate is combined with milk which adds many-*utMents. 

Carbonated Beverages * , 

These beverages are high in sugar contend and have no nutritional value at 
all. To keep the spgar in suspension and keep it from crystallizing, all 
soft drinks Gontain Scid, usually orthophosphor ic or citric, which eats 
tooth enamel and can suppress the appetite and impair the stomach. Some 
soft drinks, especially cola, contain larqe amounts of caffeine. 'For 
effects of caffeine see Coffee.) 4 

/ 
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HELP #1 (Cont) 

i 

Fruits and Vegetable Juices 

These juices are excellent sources of minerals and vitamins. Juices from 
dark-green and yellow vegetables are especially high in Vitamin A. Many 
delicious and nutritious drinkjs can be made by combining these juices with 
milk and/or ice cream. 
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in research upon the causes, cures, and prevention of de- 
generative di « discovered many years ago that caf- 
feine ih a major cau^e m upsetting one's bod> chemistry, 
and that it mav be a contributing factor in causing degen- 
erative disea-es Among the better known degenerative 
diseases are heart trouble, circulatory diseases, including 
high blood pressure, arthritis, cancer, certain lung diseases, 
cataracts, diabetes, and senility Caffeine may upset the 
normal functions of the endocrine glandular svstem and' 
one's metabolism (the body's lift maintain^ physical and 
chemical processes) 

Although mo t people do not recognize that caffeine 
drinks are really drug beverages, the> are usuallv aware 
that they should not be given to small children Caffeine 
greatly stimulates small children Mothers tind that small 
children need no stimulation or excitement as they have 
enough fmm just th e experiences of g?^*»ng up People 
usually do not recognize that caffeine beverages also excite 
or stimulate adults too, iheir excitement is less notice- 
able / 

People who drink coffee or tea usually «ay that they 
drink it because they like the uste However, note that 
when these same people are given decaffeinated coffee or 
tea, they say they do not like it Actually, what they are 
saying is that it does not give them the stimulation they are 
seeking, which comes from caffeine They have become 
dependent on caffeine without realizing it and are not 
aware that the constant drinking of caffeine-containing * 
beverages is damaging to their health Often these caf- 
feine-con taimnfc beverages, cot/eg, tea, and cola drinks, axe 
combined with sugar or artificial sweeteners which may 
fdrther contribute to disturbing normal {>ody chemistry 

The average cup of coffee of tea contains from 100 to 150 
milligrams of caffeine It is surprising to most people to 
learn that coffee and tea contain about the same amounts 
of caffeine Actually, while tea leaves con tarn 5ust a little 
more caffeine than coffee beans, the finished products cup 
of tea or coffee, ends up with about the same amount of 
caffeine content. Besides these powerful alkaloids, tea also 
contains a high -amount of tannin, which is a toxic material, 
whereas coffee* contains specific oils which may cause 
gastrointestinal irritation On the average, a bottle of any 
» of the c ol a drin ks co n t ai n from 35 to 50 m ill igram ! of caf » 
feme. 

If taken in large enough amounts, the stimulant caffeine 
could even be lethal Huge doses of caffeine given to ani- 
mals in experiments caused the animals to go into con- 
vulsions which were JolJowed by death. For humans, a fatal 
dote of caffeine is considered to be 10 grams, but it would 
be most unusual for anyone to take that muchat one time, 
though caffeine is an ingredient of many medicines, and 
of foods also However, there have been many cases in 
which caffeine has been implicated in either causing or 
contributing to serious di^e ases in humans 

In the June 26, 1971 issue of the famous British medical 
journal, THE LANCET, Dr -Philip Cole of the Harvard 
School of Public Health reported finding a relationship 
between coffee drinking and cancer of the ln*er urinary 
tract and the bladder 

The effect of dnnxing too much coffee or tea is gsven^the 
name caffemism In the Dec 18 I9t>? edn.'.n <»t THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOC!- 




HELP #2 .(Cqnt) 

ATION. # case of this disorder is reported. Symptomtyfire 
insomnia, loss of appetite, loss of weight, irritability, feel- 
ings of flushing or chilliness, sometimes there is .a low fever, 
or even conjunctivitis The article further reported that 
these symptoms, or some of them, are common among 
people who drink much cotfee, and this was noted partic- 
ularly in certain occupation groups such as waitresses, 
people who have night job&, theater people, and people who 
drive long distances at night Another article in THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION\ Oct 25, 1971, reported the case of a woman who 
suffered from extreme swelling in her feet She drank 
^^round eighteen cups of coffee each day When she stopped 
drinking coffee, the swelling disappeared. Later, when she 
began dnnkingjarge amounts of iced tea, the swelling re- 
turned When bhe stopped drinking tea, again the swelling 
went away. -Tfcu* woman suffered for ten years from thus_ 
painful swelling until it was discovered that caffeine was 
the cause of her illness Another person who drank 15 to 18 
cups of coffee a day suffered serious illness, with fever and 
loss of weight. / 

InHhe JOURNAL OF CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 
AND THERAPEUTICS, Vol. 10, 1969, the results of a 
^tudy on the effects of caffeine Conducted by members of 
the Department of Pharmacology of Stanford University 
are reported They selected a group of thirty eight house- 
wives who drank five cups or more of coifee each day and 
another group of eighteen housewives who did not drink 
coffee They gave coffee to part of the group anc^ decaf- 
feinated coffee to the others. Those housewives who were 
not coffee drinkers showed no effects from drinking coftee 
that has had the cafleine removed However, when these 
non -coffee drinkers were given regular coftee. they suffered 
adverse results such as feeling very nervou:-. being jitter), 
and some had upset stomachs- When decafteinated coffee 
was given to the coffee drinkers, they became irritable, but 
when they received regular coffee, they perked up and felt 
fine. The experiment demonstrated how people develop 
a dependence on caffeine. Dr, Melvin E Page has noted 
that when coffee drinkers give up coffee entirely or switch 
to decaffeinated coffee they often suffer from a headache 
from one to three days. 
. . In the January 2fi, 1973 isaue nf MEDICALJffQRLD-. 
NEWS, the results of heavy coffee drinking, as found by 
a group of doctors and scientists at the Boston University 
Medical Center, are reported The researchers found that 
there seemed to be a relationship betweerj^heavy coffee' 
drinking (more than five cups per day) and certain ty pes 
of heart trouble. ^ 

Other studies have shown that coffee (caffeine) may 
increase the amount of fatty substances in the blood (an 
undesirable effect) In the Pharmacological Basis of 
Therapeutics, 3rd ed , 1965. Dr J Murdoch Ritchie reports 
that the xanthines (caffeine) in large doses may eventually 
cause cardiac irregularities Sometimes arrhythmias are 
found in people who drink caffeine-containing beverages 
excessively . 

A study carried out by Dr R S Paffenberger of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, followed <ome 2~>.000 
men irom their college years to middle age Dr Paffen- 
berger found that the coffee drinking habit w,u« most 
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HELP n (Cont) 



A *tj«Jf cameo _ut t\ Dr R S Paffpnoerqer r ^ 
~ r, *ers tv c* Ca' f o f p»a at Be^e f c lowed scm* 25 000 
,r, er fr."- 1 rreir ege years *u ,n >ddle 3j,e D f ^a^fen- 
Dtf f ger 1 du'.o that tie ccffee drinking r. a b ■ t *as r^ost c>_Str 
• > ' rK^a i. u'cers f" d.pgs shewed t^at c/'ee dr.' *e r s 
hao 3 ^2 te-:ert Kgrer chance of jeveLp ng uice r s than 
d-a those Ar». r ever used coffee 

T c< uc ceffe- r ea and c;ia d<" ~ks c r 3 n y oeverages 
' K 3' corta-r ca"e<ne are r.ct des'rae'e for these who wish 
t: f^rta-r sc-u^d Vea-tn S^ncoS dege'^rat-ve diseases 
car re 3 r es M z* .veruse o< cc'fee *ea 3 r d an caf' r eine- 
tjrta r ng Deve r ages Excess. ve j'"-r.»-g j< t h e-se 
leverages ^pse': the genera^ D-dv chems*', systerr 
wh«c h ° t ,nri e c!e r 're ,ears w- r ' ' ra: , :aii 'c r a da\ o* 
'ecKcn.rg Sometimes ^ne ca^ ct:c d' r > ng ca ff e ^e 
op^t-'ages jr d '*stz."e y /d scjod npa ; th !n o t he f 
cases ^r 1 , .m red reD3 ( r ca r te 3c h 'eved M ^/ve*er a'ar^ 
^*age *^a' c r ? s'ocs ar-'^^g :a ,( e '-e-ccni^n-rg 
tevtrages ••"e r o-V'dj3' >s ac n g h s body a f avor a^o | 
h e.crg tc r estc r e sound hea-th "!> e evidence c l ean v 

Consumers Research Magazine 



see^s to *rd'cate t h at pecpie who use cof'ee tea and z'Ja 
oeverages mj y p:ss*'PS oe runr.mg a mu r n greater chance 
,* suffering *rcn ,ar f „us diseases already mer. , »o n eo — 
h-gh ccod p^ess^re heart attacks *att/ accumulates .r 
'he o'ocd -.esse's stomas^ ulcers dtdbetes • and other 
degererat.ve diseases — than people who do not use the^ 

An /one washing t j be on the safe side would be wse *o 
d sco n tmue tne use c' co f fee'tea cola drinks and ail 
beverages and sweets that contair caffeine 

ft wou.d oe particularly important to keep cola dnnfcs 
awa, * f om children especially young children Some 
expe r ts are express ng uncertainty about the harm done b> 
caf'e r *e Cjt there -s no doubt that chVdren should be fcept 
''C^ uS' n -g cof f ee ard the popular caffeine-containing soft 
dr nks According to one report many children consume an 
amount C < raffpme that knn// n rr> have deleterious 
ejects ?n the central nervous system of adults With 
ch -drer tne matter is of special importance because the»r 
bra- n s are stiM developing and are thjs much more 'tk*ly tc 
te affected 
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HELP #3 (Cont) 

MILK FOODS PUZZLE 

ACROSS: - 

1. The basis for cream soups and sauces. 

2. Milk heated "to kill bacteria. 

3. A nutrient in milk. 

4. A mineral in milk for bones' and teeth. . 

5. Milk in which the fat will not rise. 

6. A vitamin irT milk. 

7. Unprocessed milk. 

8. A milk dessert thickened by egg. £ 

9. A milk dessert thickened mostly by cornstarch. 

10. A food that can be substituted for milk nutritionally. 

11. The 1 iquid part of milk. f 

12. A basic principal for milk cookery. 

DOWN 

1. Milk which ha? had the fat removed. 

2. -Milk which has had half the water removed. ^ 

3. The butterfat of milk. ^ 

4. Milk soured by fermentation. 

5. Cream soured by fermentation. 

6. Milk is frequently enriched with this, vitamin. 

7. All the water has been ^moved from this milk. 

8. A blend of equal parts of milk and cream. 

9. The so'l id part of milk. 

10. A frozen dessert made from milk and cream. 
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English 
Health 

Home Economics 
Science 



Objective: Students will becoite aware t*tt most 

Americans eat^too much fat which can 

lead to health problems of overweight 
and heart di sease. ^ 

To The Teacher 



04 



All of us need a certain amount of fat in our systems to maintain 
life and health. It's just that today we are eating much more .fat than 
is necessary. We-will explore the meanings of saturated and unsaturated 
fats as well as cholesterol - whaTit is and what it does as well as 
what we as individuals can do about too much fat in our diets. 

^ It should be knt^wn, however, that fats, do perform the following 
bodily functions^,., jotovide energy (two times as much as carbohydrates 
or proteins by w^ht'); assist in blood clotting; carry vitamins A, D, 
E, and K throughout the oody; support and- cushion certain organs; a/id ' 
insulate the body against rapid heat loss. 

Have students read over and discuss (HELP *1 ) Diet Related Disease 
sheet before beginning? the activities. 



Acti vi ti es : 
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Using References and Information provided in (HELP #1 and 2): 

Find the meaning of each of the following and tell how each relates 
to your diet. Saturated fats; unsaturated fats, (niono-unsaturated 
and polyunsaturated); Cholesterol; and Hydrogenarted.* In what foods 
are e,acn of these Vats found? Why do you think so many people are 
on cholesterol controlled diets? 

Read 'labels trom products at hare, such as cooking oils, salad 
j^]sL margarine, buttVr, peanut butter , and cookies. Then compare 
to s&e what Kind of faN;s they contain. Be auSDiciotis if labels 
contain the words hydrogenated , hardened, specially processed, 
stabilized, partially hardened or. hydrogenated. This means that 

line a I 1 i^^ toH 3 +■ War* H o o n r- ^ i ^ n n A r i4-n«-if «/J 



Why do you ^hink 



unsaturated fat has* been changed to saturated, 
manufacturers hydrogenate f^ts 7 
S>T>g to class a sarnie of old-fashioned peanut and a sample of 
orocessed oeangt butter for comparison. What differences are 
tn^re 5 " Which one will ttie consumer choose? Why? Do you think 
tnat education on the sunject 6f saturated and unsaturated fats 
could make a difference in what the consumer brings home? Why? 
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Breakfast: 2 fried eggs ' 
2 sausage ltnks" fried M 
% pieces of white toast and butter 
^ % Coffee . \ 
Snack: Chocolate covered donut ; 

.Coffee wfth sugar and a*. cream product , 
•Lunch: Bologna and cheddar cheese sandwich (white bread)' 

^ Large Coke . , 

•Djnner: Fried ground beef patty 

" Mashed potatoes and butter, 

• Corn on the cob and butter 

Glass of whble milk , *< 

• S'ala$*with lettuce 'and* avocadoT^oil and vinegar 
* - dressing 



(See. "the calorie counter 
many calories this contai 

5. .Write down what you usual 
could that meal.be lessen 
family numbers? 

6. Evaluate the school- lunch 
to replace some which are 

-utfith the food service dir 

7. Make ajist of 10 ways to 
one: broil meats rather 

8. -Do one thing to make othe 
aj*d calories in their dai 



in the back of this book to find out how 
ns, then do the same for your.^ow fat menu.) 
ly have for Christmas dinner. Wh$t ways 
ed in fats for the health of all the % 

program - CQuld low fat foods b*e offered 
high in fat content? Share what you find * 
ector. \ 
lower your fat intake - here's the first 
than frying in oils or fats, 
rs aware of the importance of cutting fats 
ly diets. (News report, bulletin board/ etc.) 



* SOURCES: * 

Consumer Reports , "Cooking Oils & Fats," September 1973,' Pgs. 553-557. 

This material borrowed from the Epergy, Food & YfUH ewriculutn,, guide, 
a*'program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education 
^ (N.W. section) and Health €tiucation. * ^ 

*Katz, Deborah and Goodwins Mary. Food: Where NutrNtTon; Politics and 
Culture Meet . Center for Scieoervin the Public Interest, Washington. D.C, 

-Way -To A Man's Heart" . 

s . 




American Heart Association. 
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. HELP #1 

Nutritional tfnd Diet Related Disease . 



In 1972 Ge^gt Briggs P r ; j% gfcr of Nutntion at tne University cf California (Berkeley) in a statement before the U S Senate 
Select Committet' (^NuwW^pj Human Needs esnmjted that malnutrition an"d food abuse account for abuut $30 bi'hcn a 
*»ear ..r about 30° o &Ul^Mh car^osts in Ampnr a Malnutrition can result from eating either too few or too many nutrients' 
Toda> many Amenrans areSuffenrg the consequences of overeating The following are some of the diseases associated with 
poor d ets fB * < * 



DISEASE 

Coronary heart 
disease 



High b'OOd pressure 
Hypertension' 



MAJOR DIETARY 
GONTRIBUTING^ACTORS 

'dietary cholesterol 
•saturated {at J 
'excessive calories 



"excessive calories 

obesity 
'excessive die'ary salt 



PREVENTIVE DIETARY 
MEASURES 

'carefully controlled calowc 

intake • 
* dietary fat intake limited to 
*^30-35% of calories ' 
'decreased amount of^aturated 
. fat " 

/tnct limitation of 
cholesterol 

'carefully controlled caloric 
intake 

'reduced salt intake - ' 



Oiab^^s mpliitus 



'excessive calories 

obesity 
"excessive sugar 

consumption 



'carefully controlled caloric 

intake * 
'avoidance of refined sugar 4 



ObeMv 



'excessive calories and 
lack of phyWai 
acttvty 'wtn result 
fhat caloric mtaka 
exceeds expend/ uresi 



9 'carefully controlled caloric 
intake 



Dt?n?3' car-e^ 



'excessive sugar> 

consumption 
"consumption of f crms 

of foodVhigh m sugar 

^at stick \o the 

teeth 



'avoidance of highly retired 
sugar 

'increased fruit vegetable 
and legume consumption 



^irrh- s;s 
f thp ' v^r 



excessive use of 



'awjjdance or reduction to 
small amounts of alcohoi 
intake. 



.an. »-r 



'high-fat and ln/y r>ber 
diets 



'dietary fat intake limited 
to 30 3b% of calones 

'increased intake of whole 
qram 'or bran) raw f ru - 1 
and vegetables 



- '^St'pat n 

Div^mcui- sis ' 
the . ;i r 

\u»nn ,r>a< anemia 



"inadequate i^ta^e ' 
fiber ' 



• nadequa^e intake uf • 
dietary iron f q i i c 
acid r)r B- 1 2 (Vitamin 
B i 2 intake apt to be 
low only in Strict 
vegetanjps) 



•increased intake ot whole 
bran raw fruit and 
vegetables 

^•adequate intake af iron 
ftV vitamin B- 1 2 and folic 
acid) 



Reprinted fronn Food Where Nwnt'dn Politics and Culture Meet which is available from the Cente/ jpr Science in the Public 
jn»Prest PC Box 7226 VVesh/gton DC 20044 for $4 50 ' r 



/ 



HELP #2 



WAY TO A MAN'S HEART 



lo help you follow a far-controlled 
low cholesterol diet here is some 
information about cholesterol and 
different types of fat m foods 



CHOLESTEROL is a waxy material used m many of 
the body's chemical processes. Everyone requires 
it in correct amounts for good health, but too 
much cholesterol in the circulation encourages the 
development of heart and blood Vessel diseases. 

We get cholesterol in two ways: It is manufac- 
tured by the body from all foods; and we get it 
directly from foods of animal ongm. 

Egg yolks and organ meats are very high in cho- 
lesterol, and shrimp \u moderately high in this 
substance These foods/are restricted in this diet 
There is no cholesterol in foods of plant origin 
such as fruit, vegetables, grams, cereals, and nuts, 
and these foods are recommended 

SATURATED FATS tend to raise the level of choles- 
terol in the blood and are therefore restricted in 
this diet. These are fats that harden at room tem- 
perature, and they are found in most animal prod- 
ucts and some hydrogenated vegetable products: 

Saturated animal fats are found in beef, lamb, 
pork, and ham; in butter, cream, and whole milk; 
and in cheeses made from cream and whole milk. 

Saturated vegetable fats are found in many solid . 
and hydrogenated shortenings, and in coconut oil, 
cocoa butter, and palm oiUused in commercially 
prepared* cookies, pie fillings, and non-dairy mifk 
and cream substitutes) 

POLYUNSATURATED FATS, which are recom- 
mended in this meal plan, are usually liquid oils 
oWegetable origin Oils such as corn, cottonseed, 
safflower, sesame seed, soybean, and sunflower 
seed are high rn polyunsaturated fat They tend 
to lower the level of cholesterol in the blood-by, 
helping the body to eliminate excess, newly- 
formed cholesterol 

Olive oil and peanut oil are also vegetable 
products, but they are l° w ,n polyunsaturated, fats. 
You might want to use them for flavor occasion- 
ally, but they do not take the place of polyunsatu- 
rated vegetable oils Your daily intake of salad 
dressings, cooking fats, and margarines should 
emphasize the recommended polyufisaturated 
vegetable oils for their choleuernl-lowenne effect 



TOTAL FAT is low in- chicken, turkey, fish, and 
lean veal, and they are recommended: 

HYDROGEN ATION changes liquid fats to solid fats. 
Completely hydrogenated (hardened) oils resem- 
ble saturated fats and should be avoided or used in 
moderation; but most margarines and shortenings . 
containing partially hydrogenated oils also con- 
tain acceptable amounts of polyunsaturates. 



Questions and answers 
obouT rh:s diet 



HOW IS THE HEART AFFECTED BY EXCESSIVE 
CHOLESTEROL AND FAT IN THE DIET? 

A certain amount of cholesterol must always be 
present in our systems to maintain life and health, 
but when we eat top many foods rich in choles- 
terol and- saturated fats, surplus cholesterol enters 
the bloodstream, and contribul$sjo,the buildup 
of atherosclerosis. 

In atherosclerosis, cholesterol deposits become 
embedded in the lining of the artery walls. These 
deposits accumulate over many years, narrowing, 
roughening, and scarring the channel through 
which the blood flows. Eventually an artery mjy 
close off completely, either because the deposits 
have grown together, or because a blood clot 
plugs up the narrowed passageway. 

Wherever an artery is completely closed, there 
is damage to the part of the body that depends on 
the blocked artery for some of its blood supply 
If the blockage occurs in a major artery serving the 
heart muscle (coronary artery) the result is a heart 
attack. 

WHO GETS ATHEROSCLEROSIS? AT WHAT ACE 
IS IT MOST LIKELY TO CAUSE TROUBLE? 

Atherosclerosis begins to develop earh/ in life. It 
is commonly found in the arteries of young men in 
their twenties and late teens. Most peoqle have it 
in a mild form, however, and live to an ofd ag£ 
withoutjroublesome symptoms. In others the dis- 
ease progresses rapidly, and they are likely to have 
heart attacks in the prime of life. 

It is not fully understood why some people are 
more susceptible than others to the serious results 
of atherosclerosis, but scientists have identified 
some of the factors that increase th« risks high 
LeveH^ cholesterol in the blood; overweight, 
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, c saretre smokng, 'ack of exercise high blood 
pressure cjiabetes, and family inheritance M a 
tendency to heart disease 

_ There is jnuch encouraging evidence that- most 
people— including those who inherit a tendency 
to heart disease— can substantially reduce their 
risk of having a heart attack if they follow a diet to 
control blood cholesterol levels, avoid cigarette 
smoking maintain a normal weight, exercise reg- 
ularly and get mescal treatment if they have high 
blood pressi±ie^r3r diabetes* 

A /at-controlled. low cholesterol diet is the sub- 
ject of this leaflet For information about addi- 
tional ways to reduce the risk of heart attack, ask 
v'our Heart Association 



WHAT IS INVOLVED IN FOLLOWING THIS DIET? 
MUST I MAKE DR \STIC CHANGES, AND CUT 
OUT ALL CHOLESTEROL ANy SATURATED FAT? 

Jhe plan in this leaflet calls tor moderate, not 
drastic changes 'n wur diet It is not advisibije or 
'even po^'ble to eliminate saturated fats anWtho- 
iesterol completely for they appear to some effent 
m many essential foods 

There are four goals to keep in mind in foK 
* lowing this plan- 

• To meet your daily need for protein, vita- 
mins, minerals, and other nutrients. 

• To CQrvtrol calories and maintain a desir- 
able wefght. 

• To avoid eating excessive amounts of 
food containing saturated fat and choles- 
terol, by lowering your total intake of 1 
such foods. 

• To eat less total fat and to substitute 
margarine and polyunsaturated fats wher- 
ever possible. 

You may have to change some of your long- 
standing eating habits, but you w^p't have to give 
up all of vour favorite rushes This is what will be 
involved 

To control vour intake of cholesterol-rich 

foods: 

• Eat no more than three egg yolks a week, 
including eggs used in cooking. 

• Limit vour use of shrimp artd organ meats. 



HELP #2 (Cont) 

To control the amount and type of fat you 
eat; 

\Use fish, chicken, turkey, and veal in 
most of your meat meals for the week; - 
use moderate-sized portions of beef, 
lamb, pork, and ham less frequently. 

9 Choose lean cuts of meat, trim visible fat, ' 
and discard the fat that ctfoks out of the 
meat. 

• Avoid deep f*t frying; use cooking 
methods that help to remove fat — baking, 
boiling, broiling, roasting, stewing. 

9 Restrict your use of fatty "luncheon" and 
"variety" meats like sausages and salami. 

• Instead of butter and other cooking fats 
that are solid or completely hydrogenated, * 
use liquid vegetable oils and margarines 
that are rich in polyunsaturated fats. 

9 Instead of whole milk and cheeses made 
from whole milk and cream, use skimmed 
milk and skimmed milk cheeses. 

r 

Ask vour Heart Association lor the companion 
piece to this diet UuMet-RECIPES FOR FAT-CON- 
TROLLED, LOW CHOLESTEROL MEALS (50-020-B) 



WHO SHOULD FOUOV^THI&MEAl PLAN? 




This plan is mainly for adults froV their twenties 
on who have a family history of heart disease, or 
who may have increased their risks through a regu- 
lar diet high m saturated fat and cholesterol. 
Children and adolescents, especially from suscep- 
tible families, can also benefit from this meal plan 
by forming tastes for food early in life that may 
protect them from heart disease when they reach 
adulthood 

The fy^pes of food recommended in this leaflet 
are suitable for most people from childhood 
through maturity The amounts of food specified 
in the food lists, however, are recommended 
mainly for the 'average* a'dult Nutritional needs 
differ during growth periods of infants, children, 
and adolescents, and during pregnancy and breast 
feeding dt these times, the amounts of food to 
be eaten should h<e rruulared h\ a nrnsioan 



SOURCE . 
American, Heart Associa-tion 
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HELP #3 



PERCENTAGE OF FAT IN FOODS 



VWY LOW FAT 

•aaa than 

21\of 

from fat) 



LOW FAT 

Q1-40S of 
catona* 

from fit) 



MKHJMFAT 

141-60* of 
catenas 
from fat) 



rfK* FAT 

(mora than * 
80% of 



Buttormrik jf mod* 
from sJum mrik 



Low fat cottaga 



UgM moot chtckan 
without siun 



FISH 



Ught moot turkoy 
without siun 



Low fot m* H 2 to 
]\ matfat by wl) 

SkimW 

SkJrtlmdk crtooso* 



Low fot m* (2^ 
fat by wt) , 

Low fot yogurt 
p***\ 

Rogulor cottags 

ChOOM V4<% fot 

by wt) 



Moot f*h ha*t» 

«ctucfcng cod •*> 
floundor haddock 
parch poadck. 



Moot shofmah 
mcfudmg crob 
tobotor iMmp 



f*OMK 



CrucMn tavar bxH 
fnod) 

Dortrlrtoot chckan 
without sJun 



Tuna r> Wotor 



Salmon r*nk or 
chum-canood 



Dork moot turkoy 
without siun 



tea craam raguiar 
Part -alum motorola 
Part -oka* neon* 
k Who*t rnak 
Who** ma* yogurt 



Fnod CTMCkon 
ma»i cuts 



ftoaats rump 
armboo* round 

•Stoak* flank, 
round, and wodga 
or round-bom 
cut of prion 



Baof kvor tot 
mad) 




lea craam nch 

Who** rmfk c haaaa 
inctuckng bkja 
bnck. c a mambar t 
chaddar Swim 

* moat procaasad 
choaaai 



Sordma* 

Salmon rod 
Attarmc or 



*Ro**tS nb Or 



*Staaka portar- 
houaa T-bona 
club or rvpbbn* 



fork km or" 
thouldor 



Ground baaf 

Untrtfnmad moats 
•xcapt round 

ttaok 



Untnmmod lag 
lamb chop* 



Bacon 

Procasaad maats 
bologna d*v*ad 
ham frankfurtars 
WarwurtL 
aafamt 

Sparanbs 

Untnmmad ham 
pork torn or 
»hou*0*r 



Untnmmod lamb 
chop* 



Untnmmod Lon 



Nuts and nut 



Okva* 
Shortanmga 
VagatabJ* oa* 



*0anot** cuts that hav* baan tnmmad of a'' outuda fat 
Sourc* Compaad by Cartar for Saonca t> tha Pubkc 
krtaraat baaad on data bv U S Dopt of Agncuftwrt 



Not* Vatuas for ma«t products rafloet avoragaa of sampias stucka* by U S Dapt of Agncuttura 
Dua to vanahon of favomam of m«ats cuts wi* soma t tmas b* i**nar or fttttar than bttad 
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*EIGHT CONTROL 
or 

WAS SANTA'S FAMILY FAT? 



Biology (Genetics) 
Engl i 3 h 
Geography 
History 

Social studies 




December 



c 



Objective: Tne student will ljearn that life styles influence eat- 
ing JiaDi^s and nutrition. Although basic nutritional 
needs arfc the same, the amount needed will vary with age, 
sex, and acti vi ty . 

To Th$ Teacher: * 

An excessive intake of calories can result either from the kind 
or amount of food eaten. Some foods have^^nore calories than others 
and, any number of things can encourage a/f5erson to consume 7 ' more 
calories than his^body requires. Certtn eating patterns are handed 
down from one generation to another, -ut£h as regulaj^ serving 
high-calorie dishes like spaghetti, apple pTe~aiamode , etc. 

Psychological factors also can play a role in over-eating. Many 
people use food as a relief for tension, worry, boredom, frustration * 
or the feeling of being rejected. " \ 

Social customs'" al so play an important role. Candy and other sweeps 
are standard gifts and "rewards." Most hostesses serve their most 
elaborate menu for guests - one that is usually very high in calories. 
The cocktail party has added. its share of calories too in the alcohol, 
dips, nuts, and potato chips one consumes at such a party. 

There' are some physiological reasons for obesity as well. Some 
metabolic disorders such as thyroid imbalance, can cause a tendency 
to be overweight. If the hypotholmus gland is injured, an increased 
appetite results. These problems are serious, but they are also rare. 

Another physiological factor that may be at work is the genetic 
one - 1 the hereditary disposition to take on* weight. A number of 
studies show a definite relationship between the weight levels of heavy 
children and their parents. This same pattern is not as evident in 
children adopted by over-weight parents, so it is likely that the 
tendency to become overweight i\s passed on through the genes. 

Activities: * 

1. Read "Through the Life Cycle" (HELP PI). Teacher should read 
it orally to class and cjiscuss it. Or make copies as homework 
assignment to read and discuss next day. Holidays are' a time when 
th£ family is together. It should be helpful to learn about the 
special .needs of each age group. 



\ 
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2. Have students research life style and corrcnon diet of people in other 
cu'tures, Example: Japan, Germany, American Indian, etc. Are these 
'people overweight as a nation? Why or why not? Is there any common 
disease irr their culture related to nutrition? 

3. Prepare and distribute "Three-Generation Questionnaire 11 (HELP #2) to 
students. Have students interview two people - one of their parents r 
generation and one of their grandparents' generation. The students 
themselves make up the third generation. Emphasize that respondents 
needn't be the student's parent or grandparent but only about the same 
age. . % 

Have students write a response to each of the people they interviewed. 
What is the most important thing you learned about foodways in other 
times? What are the major changes that have occurred in this person's 
lifetime? What other things would you like to know about foodways that 
you didn't get to ask? How do the survey and the new things you learned 
from it make you feel about your own foodways? Based on past changes, 
can you anticipate future foodways? 

Have students form small groups to discuss their results. 

4. Have students write an essay on family food traditions. (Example: 
oyster stew on Christmas Eve.) When did the traditions start? Do they 
serve a purpose? Will the student continue the tradition when he has 
his own home? 



* 



SOURCES: 

Katz, Deborah and Goodwin, Mary T., Food: .Where Nutrition Politics and 
Culture Meet . Center for Science in the Public Interest. Washington, D.C., 



Nutrition Curriculum" developed by Garfield School District RE-2. East 
Central BOCS. 



"THroughtthe Lifecycle" „ v « 

TEENAGERS {4 % 

Adolescents are particularly vulnerable to poor nutrition. At no other time during the life cycle, with the 
exception of o^egnancv, a^e the amounts of nutrients needed greater. 3oth growth and development, demands ^nd 
the emotional stress of this sometimes turbulent period increase nutritional needs, especially for calcium, 
protein, iron, /itamm C, vitamin A, and a number of other nutrients. Some of the major* factors that 
contribute to poor food choices among adoloscents are: 

♦the desire to break away from childhood eating habits. and establish their * 

own identities; * 
♦the model, movie star, or super athlete image promoted by "Madi sbr\ Avenue 

advertising; 

♦a lifestyle of -eating on the run apd snacking, instead of sharing family 
meals . 

♦the aggress 1 ve mechanising of ut-i 1 1 ona 1 'y dubiojs foods by the media, 
shops, supe^-ma^ets, d^ve-m restaurants, and sometimes even schools. yA 

T eenage-s a-e cor-su^g soft dr-i< s , cisp fned foods, pasties and ca<e m increasingly alarming amounts, 
rfn^e *-rt and vegetable consumption has dec-eased, "ee^age-s eat an estimated 140-150 pounds o f sugar 

oer year t cons^derab 1 / mo^e than the nat'onal average. 

p oor eating nab-ts ^ay -esu't -n de'-cienc^es. Tne semi- starvation diets followed by some teenage girls 
deplete ^f^t stores. Seve^a 1 stjd-es have 'ound 'ow intakes of /itamins A and C, iron, and calcium in 
teenage d'ets. ^tn^-ves s.spect de^cencies of t-ace minerals, such as zinc a^d cnromium. * 

Parents, teac^s, scoo 1 adrvn^ st^ato-s, and classmates can he 1 ? teenagers ootai' 1 balanced diets by providing 

wno'esone, ^f-fo-s and tasty 'oods and slacks in place of the sugar and fat-laden foods so often chosen by 

tee"age*s. -one, e;e* -nea's a-e eate- Q" the -jn f parents and teens can prepare casseroles and protein 

f oods, and ha/e a f -^t bowl and -a* vegetables w^th^n -each. A va-*ety o' cheeses, whole gram breads, 
g-arc'a, ;a^s i' njts a n d seeds, etc. make f, .ie snacks and treats. 

~ SPECIAL NCTE FOP "EENAGE3S AND AO'JLTS 

Arte* "-cans are ^s'"g ~c^e and ^--e d-^gs - octh med-cmal and 'social." Whi 1 * disease can oe controlled and 
hod/ 'jn:t-D"$ "eg^ated oy 1" jgs , *onys i c ' an$ a-e learn-ng tnat ce-tam medications may produce nutritional, 
de f "fences. ^esc'oed dr^gs can dec-ease abso-pt^on, ^cease excretion, or restrict utilization of 
SDeci f '■: nutrients. 

Amp^etan^es. *h-:n a re ^sed to deo-ess t H e apperte to produce weight loss, may interfere witn the abso-ption 
z c "so^e njt* e^ts. >'t a 1 weight 'ass is -e'ated to dec-eased 'ood mtake, b^y as tolerance 'to the drugs 
de^e'oos, aopet te '^ceases and we'ght 'oss only continues •* calor*c restriction ^s imposed. Nutritional 
con:-de^2t*^s as'de, t^*s g^p z f d-jgs may produce serous averse effects on circulatory and ne-vous 
systems. 

Peoo'e on 'o'-g-te'-m and mu^t'p'e d-ug -e^-iens a-e the most b f ten a'fl^cted by d-ug-mduced deficiency states. 
y Short-te^ d-,g tne-apy ge n e"3"y not a cause 'or conce-n. jrug-associ ated nutritional deficiences usually 
ha;e se/era 1 cajses. "he d-ug mc^eases -equ^ements 'or a nutrient or -nte^feres with nutrient utilization; 
the diet *n 5u *f — *e*t 'or t*e needs o' the ^dividual; pre;ious or present disease, such as chronic infec- 
tion 0" a-cohol^, a'so may ^nte^ere wHn utilization of nutrients. 

P eop)e js^ng a^y d^ jgs snou ^ d consjlt their physician or see a nut^Vomst apo ut possib le nut ri tional side 
effects. * " 



\ 
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HELP #1 (Cont) 



"Through the Lifecycle," Con't. 
ADULTS and MIDDLE AGE 

America has its own peculiar form of * mal nutr it itin, a diet too high in 
calories, fat, 'and refined *sugar and starch. The tendency to consume too 
many calories is obviously encouraged by the relatively sedentary lifestyle 
that urbanization and automation have made possible, and by the aggressive 
marketing of foods that are high in calories and low in nutrients, su?h as 
soda pop, candy, alcoholic beverages,, and snack foo*l£. 

Adult Americans are suff erinq^ inr.al^ulabfe pain, paying enormous medical 
costs, or dying prematurely because of illnesses such as diabetes, heart 
disease, and bowel cancer. These illnesses are occurring on an epidemic 
scale in Western nations and are caused, at least in part, by diet and other 
controllable factors. Most ceop!,e assume that these serious illnesses are a 
natural and inescapable part of life, yet they are virtually unknown in some 
cultures. # In short, th£se may he considered "unnecessary diseases." The 
unnecessary diseases develop slowly and quietly - not like measles or 
chicken pox - and reflect the gradual disintegration of bodily organs and 
processes. They may begin in childhood, hut not be mainfest until middle or 
old age. Good eating patterns are important throughout life, but for the 
middle ag.ed they may mean the difference between 1 \f e and death. Many 
.adults have difficulty changinq lifetime eating habits. Yet change is often 
crucial to continuing health. % *> 

T he Panel on Nutrition and Health of the Senate Select Committee on Nutri- 
tion and Human Needs stated in a 1974 report that a "few simple changes in 
the American diet and habits of life could greatly r reduce the number of 
people who acquire diet-related diseases and may die from them.' 1 its 
report, the Panel stAongly recommended^ that Americans switch to a diet low 
^ calories, saturated fat, sugar, cholesterol, and salt: 

The "a 1 ternative diet" is designed to prevent disease and,* at the same 
\ time, ^s nutritionally adequate. Because it is largely but not 
completely derived from legumes { ooti vegetagbles: beans, peas, oeanuts, 
etc. >, grains, veqetable and ^uit products, it is less expensive to 
produce in terms of resources than the present American diet based much 
more on food 4 products derived from arrimals. It has this additional 
feature of 'ecological soundness at a time of world food shortages. 

Some recent studies show that heart disease may be reversed by a restricted 
fat tliet and a program of controlled excercise. Middle aqed" Americans 
should heed this advise. Physical exercise and a carefully contro^ed diet 
can a^d^aany active years to life. 
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HELP #1 (Cont) 

"Through the Lifecycle," Con't. 
SENIOR CITIZENS , 

In recent years malnutrition in the aged has attracted considerable 
concern. Certain dietary deficiencies may even stimulate, aging, such as 
Jnpaygd- vision from vitamin A deficiency; thyroid goiter! from inadequate 
"iodine in the diet; loss of teeth from vitamin or mineral deficiencies; ,and 
anemia from inadequate , iron or other nutrients needed for blood formation. 

Many of the elderty suffer from osteoporosis; a gradual softening of the 
bones. Osteoporosis may lead to deformities of the spinal column, causing 
forward stooping and painful pressure on the nerves. Bone fractures occur 
more easily as a result also. Inadequate protein and calcium intake, iflack 
of physical exercise, inadequate production of sex hormones, and possibly 
^excessive phosphorus intake, contribute to osteoporosis. Prevention of bone 
NJsease should* begin ear.ly in life. A diet adequate but not excessive in 
gOQd quality protein and calcium, and a sustained program of physical 
exeVcise contribute to healthy bone. * 4 

Aging may be accompanied by disorders which affect nutrient . absorption or 
food intake. Some drugs interfere with utilization of certain nutrients. 
Mineral Oil, frequently used as a laxative, reduces the absorption of 
fat-soluble vitami&s Diminished sense of taste (possibly due to zinc 
deficiency), and loss of teeth may result in a disinterest in eating. 
People who work with the' elderly must consider these factors for nutrition 
counseling. « 

Accessibility to grocery shopping, adequate storage * of food preparation 
facilities, sufficient nppney for food, and a pleasant eating environment are 
often out of reach for senior citizens. 



The community should understand and assist the elderly in maintining a 
healthy diet: 

*Since lack of interest in eating is common, especially if eating alone, 
communities should encourage senior citizen clubs and activities which 
bring people together to share meals in pleasant surroundings. Some 
schqols encourage senior citizens in the neighborhood to come for lunch. 

*With the high cost of living, many senior citizens have little money 
left 

for food. To helpxthem, federally-assisted programs, such as food 
stamps, meals on wheels (when ill or convalescing), or a neighborhood' 
lunch' program, are available. Old people may reap the benef its_f rom 
taxes they paid whelh employed. 
*When housing for senior citizens is constructed', adequate food 
preparation space and convenience shooping services should be included. 
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HELP #2 

'THREE GENERATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



RESPONSES BY GENERATION > 

QUESTION: 

GRANDPARENTS PARfNTS MINE 



1. What foods did you and your 
family eat when you "were young 
that you don't eat as much of, 
or at all, now? 

V 


i 




4 


f 

2. Where did you get' your food? 
(Resoonse should be specific: 
Supermarket, small store, 
Farmers market, home garden, 
wiia planus, hunting and fish- 
ing, etc. ) 








j. «no preparea tne meaisr with 
anyone's help? - How much time did 
the cook spend on meal' preparation 


~ — i 






4. Were there people in your 
town or neighborhood who ate much 
uitterentiy rrom your rami ly: 






t 


5. How often did the whole 
family eat together? Were meal- 
time different then? 


■ i 







6. What days of the week or year 
did you eat "special" meals? 








7. What major gnanges have occurr 
ed in food technology since you 
were a kid? What kinds of gadgets 
or new v foods have become avail- 
able? 




1 




8. Did you eat any foods in order 
to cure illnesses or injury? 
Which ones? ' j 

. i 


i 

! 


f 
1 
1 
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HELP #2 (Cont) 



RESPONSES BY GENERATION 



QUESTION: 


Grandparents 


PARENTS ^ 
I 


^MINE 


- 9. Did you avoid eating any 
foods because they were be- 
lieved to cause illness or 
injury? Which ones? 




i 

• 




10. Are you fond of any food be- 
cause it reminds vou of Dlaces. 

^ U U W W 1 W 1 w till II \m J W \m W 1 w" * w «■* y 

things, or people of the past? 






• 


11. Do you eat any foods today 
that seemed strange or un- 
appetizing when first intro- 
duced to vou' 


• 






12. What foods or types of food f - 
did vou Darticularlv cherish 
when you were young? What foods 
were considered "fancy" or 
"special"? 








13. Do you think foods are better 
or worse today? 








14. What changes in food and 
food customs do you appreciate? 
What changes do you regret? 








» 

Reprinted froju^food: Where Nutrition Politics 


and Culture 


Meet which 


is available from the Center for Science in the Public Interest, 
P.O. Box 7226, Washington, D.C. 20044, for $4.50. 

> 


* 


< 

t 




■v 
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PRE-NATAL NUTRITION 
or 

'EATING FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS" 



9 

ERIC 



^Health 

Home Economics 
Social Studies 



/ 



January 




Objective: The student will learn that the 
pregnant teenager has special 
dietary needs. ' 

To The Teacher: % ' 

<0ur qrandDarents DrODably thouqht that all 
humans required the same food at all ages and 
in all circumstances. Today we know that is 
not true. Babies, growing children, teenagers, pregnant women,' 
lactating mothers, and men and women of different weights and ages 
all have different dietary requirements. 

Since more and more babies are being born to teenage girls, 
pre-natal nutrition* for teens becomes a very necessary part of their 
education. Since the pregnant woman and the lactating mother are 
actually providing food for twd, a general rule of thumb might be 
"more of everything". In general, that is true. In HELP #4, we 
see a comparison of the nutritional needs of the normal woman, the 
pregnant woman, the 1 aftating mother and the pregnant teenager 
who presents a special problem. Her own body is still growing too 
and that condition has to be met nutritionally as well as the needs 
of her unborn chi Id, 

As .we begin a new year, let's help the students realize that the 
start they might give their child depends quite a lot on the mother's 
pre-natal nutrition, 

A DAILY FOOD GUIDE: 

Eat a well-balanced diet of natural foods. Avoid foods high in 
saturated fat, sugar and food additives. Avoid salty foods and over- 
use of table salt if your family has a history of high blood^pssure. 
Avoid all medication - even aspirin - without good reason, ATways 
consult your physician before taking any drug. 



Despite strong evidence to the contrary, some doctors continje 
to advjse patients to limit their weight gain. Adequate weight gain 
is essential for the proper development of the baby. An average 
weight gain of 25 pounds is recommended but the amount of food needed 
depends on 'body. size, activity, age and weight. Overweight women 
should not try to lose weight during pregnancy. ^ 
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activities : \ 

1, As a pre-test have students complete "We Are What We 
Eat" . (HELP #1) • ^ 

2, Read and discuss in' class "Eating For Two". (HELP #2) 

3.. Have students complete "Pregnancy and Nutrition Worksheet" 
(HELP #3) either as "a class discussion ? or individual 
assignment, 

4 V Assign students a culture other than our ov/n to research, 
S.tudy their food habits and suggest a daily diet using 
their ethnic foods that woyld meet the nutritional .require- 
ments of a pregnant teenager, (see HELP #,4) 



SOURCES : 

Katz, Deborah and Goodwin , % Mary T, Food: Where Nutrition/ 
Politics and Culture Meet , Center for Science in the Public 
Interest. Washington D,C, 1976 . 

We Are* What We Eat - And So Are Our Children , Nutrition curriculum 
developed by Marilyn E. Hagans, Karval School District RE-23, E^t 
Centra 1 VBOCES. Developed with NET ProgramJEi 
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Name_ 
Date 



HELP *1 



WE- APE WHAT WE EAT 



fRUE/ FALSE: Jead each .statement carefully. Place a T in the blank if true and an F in the 
. ^lank if false. (5 poUfts each) 

Is ,1. Affects. from poor dfl* habits as a teenagerXan be corrected -by good diet habits 
* ^fas an adult. . * # f 

- » s. 

— 2 - -Weight gainittring pregnancy should be strictly controlled to less than 10 pounds. 



_3... Heavy smoking, during pregnancy could cause less oxygen to reach the fetus. - 



Ouring pregnancy, the test slacks are those "high in oalories for energy. 
5. Drugs will not affect fetal 'development as long. as usage is stopped during pregnancy. 



1 6- 'Education -and psychological maturity will affec^^-jpisy involved in a pregnancy. 

' . 7: - Additives and preservatives apprdved* by the FDA* will not have ar>y effect oft the ■ 
i developments a fltus. . • * 

' « ■ * * > ^ j 

» 8. - A lasting effect that can result from; a person's diet is hemophilia. 

?• A deficiency" of a nutrient needed by the fetus can easily be> detect£d>tfy ■ 

'comparison of "that infant to, an infant £hat experienced good prfenatal nutrition. 

^iil. A nutrients dense^food is one/hig!T1<n the pytr^nt we caJl "calories." 

MATCHING: For each term or phrase listed in .the left column there is a description' in the 
right. column that 1s related. to how that term might affect'^ceTiataJ development. 
- . Write the letter of the^correct match in the blank beside <ea.cn term. (5 poirits each) 



l.\ ' 



.7/ 



protein 
iodine 

tetracycline and streptomycin 
morflhm^ and heroin 



estrog 



~z1nc 



9. 

10. 



: _» Iron, calcium and phospiigrous 

i milk ) ' } 

~J Iron, calcium,' protein ^' 



brussel sarouts, rabbage *nd 
•papaya * "• . " * 



me t : * 



A. deficiency related to missjng limbs, " 
..cleft lip, curvet* sp1rte~ 

B. related to rjprmal blood and bone 
development 

C. nutrient most* critical to normal fetal 
developojfnt 0 • , 

D. use during ^pregnincy^an cause fearing 
loss, staining of teeth and cataracts 
1n the fetus 

. t. rich 1n vitamin Q for haafthy teeth^ 
. gums, bones; strong body £ell.s , 
r. recommend 4 eight-ounce cups daily 

G. us* can caus^ infants to be born as 
P narcotic addicts" y/ 

H. hormone that may be linked t^olrth 
defect? of xhe heart ' ; . - 

, K ^deficiency car> cause severe mental 
retardation, /visual arid hearing 
loss and possible link' to cerebal palsy 

O.- nutrients often mining in teenage 
mothers-to-be diets ^ 



•81 
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True/False 



1. 


.F 


T. 


F 


3. 


T 


4. 


F 


5. 


F 


6. 


T 


7. 


T 


8. 


F 


9. 


F 


10. 


F 



ANSWER «EY. 



HELP #1 (Cbnt) 



Matching 

1..C 

2. I 

3. 0 

4. G 

5. H 

6. A 

7. S 

' 3. F * 

9. J 
- 10. E 



V- 



« 
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HELP *2 



EATING FOR TWO 

There are good reasons to be concerned about the food habits of teenagers. Teenagers are casting off the 
habits of childhood while stfill trying to find their own identities. "As a result, good food habits may be 
lost for a- while. 

One out of every four mothers hastier first child when she is less than 20 years'old. The teenage appetite is 
often huge, but appetite alone is not enough to insure that the teenager will get all of the nutrients he or 
fShe needs. > 



boy's, 



During their teens, boys and girls grow at a faster rate than at any other time except in infancy. A b 
nutritional requirements during the time he is becoming a man are higher than at any other time in his kife 

Those of a girl becoming a woman are exceeded only during pregnancy and lactation (the period following birth 
when the mother's breasts are manufacturing milk). So, a pregnant teenaje, girl has even qreater " nutrient 
needs. 

* « 

Unfortunately, pregnant teenagers are the most negligent about nutrition. Junk foods and fad diets are a 

large part of their eating habits. To add to the problem some teenagers ut down on their food intake 

drastically wherrthey discover they are pregnant so they won't "show". ^ 

Malnourished mothers have a tendency to produce underdeveloped babies. A^by can suffer rrom malnutrition 
even before it is' born! A baby weighing less than 5 1/2 lbs. at birth has fewer brain cells and a more 
difficult time his/her first year of life. 

This is wh/ prenatal care is so important - especially for teenagers who are producing more babies each year. 
Recent statistics released by the March of Dimes shows that* the number of mothers under the aqe of 16 has 
increased SOX during the last 15 years. / 

Research has shown that pregnant teenagers \ diets are usually lacking in iron, calcium, vitamins A and C, and 
protein. Of all these, protein is the most important for normal growth and development of the fetus. 



The pregnant teenager of average build should ex^w 
half of her pre.gnancy^_ 1 1 is especially important 
not high in calories. fVitamins and mineral supplem 




20-25 lbs., and most of this during the latter 
frtaf^ ,wis,e-tood choices that—a re *-r4ch- in --nutrients -and- 
Fs will be recommended by most doctors. 



1 




RECOMMENDED DIET PLAN 






v * Major 
Nutrients 


Food 
Sources 


• Serving 
Size 


DaIlY SERvInGS 

'Pregnant Prengant 
Teen Woman 


* 

Protein 

and 
Calcium 


Milk 
Yogurt 
Cheese * 
Ice Cream 
Cottage Cheese 


Milk 1 c. 
YogDrt 1 c. 
Cheese 1 1/2 oz. 

Pudding 1 c. 
Ice Cream 1 3/4 c. 
Cottage Cheese 2 c. 


A 

5 ^£ 


4 


Protein 
and 
Iron, 


Meat 

Fish 
Poultry, Eggs 

Beans 
Grains, Nuts 


» Meat, Fish, 
Poultry 2 oz. 

Eggs* 2 
Dried beans 2 oz. 


♦ 

4 


3 


Vitamins 
A ind C 
Folacln 


Citrus Fruits 
Other Fruits 

Leafy, red/ 
orange, green 
vegetables 

Potatoes 


Cooked or juice 
1/2 c. 
Raw 1 c. 
, Fruit medium 
S 


• 


5 


— 1 1 

Thiamin, B6, 
Ribofl avin, 
Folacln, and 
Iron 


.Whole Grain & 

enriched 
breads & cereals 


Bread 1 slice 
-Ready to eat 
cereal 1 c. 
cookfd cereal 
or pasta 1 c. 


4 ' 


4 


Water 

i 


Jukes 
# 1 Fruits 
'Vegetables 
* v Water 
Milk 


* Juices 1/2 c. 
Fruits 1 med. 
"Vegetables 1/2 c. 
Water 1 c. 
Milk lc, 


6 . 


1 
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HELP #2 (Cont) 



COMMON QUESTIONS ABOOT PREGNANCY 



HOW MUCH WEIGHT SHOULD I GAIN? 

If'you are clqse to your ideal body weight, it 
is recommended to gain between 20^25 pounds. The 
way you gain is just as important as the amount you 
gain. The first three months you 'should gain between 
2-3 pounds and fvr every month following, 3/4 of a 
pound per week. If irregular weight gain occurs, 
consult your doctor, but regular visits to your 
doctor, and proper diet should prevent this from 
occurring. 

>> 

IN OTHER WORDS, SHOULD I CONTINUE EATING THE. WAY 
I DID BEFORE I WAS PREGNANT,? *_ . e \ 

No! When you are pregnant your nutrient and 
caloric needs increase. You%nll need to increase 
your calories by 300. By following the recommended 
•guidelines of good nutrition during pregrfancy, you. 
will increase your chances of having a healthy baby. 



ARE THERE NUTRIENTS DEFICIENT IN A PREGNANT / 
WOMAN'S DIET? ^ ' / 

Good sound nutrition is important for both the 
mother and chiki. During pregnancy most women 
are deficient irV iron, calcium, folacin, and 86. 
If one follows the basic guide provided, the 
requirements for tjie above vitamins and 
and minerals should be actequate. 

SHOULD I BE CONCERNED ABOUT MORNING SICKNESS? 

You must remember the importance of eating 
correctly. Usually, morning ^sickness occurs 
during thj first three months. If you are unable • 
to eat, try eating a cracker or toast and remain 
lying flat and still in your bed .tor a short time. 
Alst) eating six small meals a day may be helpful. 
If these tips do not he>p, consult your doctor for 
further reconwnendatior>s. 



SHOULD I DIET?. 

Pregnancy is not the time to lose weight. You may 
not require the same amount of weight gain as a 
thinner person, but you will need to gain some in 
order to support your child. 



WHAT IS ANEMIA? 

« 

Anemia is caused by not enough iron supply in your 
body to take care of the red blood cells. Iron is 
important in forming hemoglobin. Hemoglobin is the 
fnoTecule used to carry Qxygen to the cells of your 
body - including your baby. If diagnosed, anemia 
may be corrected by a proper diet and iron supple- 
ments recommended by your doctor or dietitian. 

IS A VEGETARIAN DIET ADEQUATE? 

If a vegetarian diet ''includes eggs, milk, cereals, 
nuts and beans," it can be adequate. But if it does 
not include these, the proper amount of nutrients 
may„not be provided. If you choose a vegetarian 
diet, consult your, nutritionist for proper foot? 
choices. 



WILL CIGARETTES, ALCOHOL AND DRUGS AFFECT MY BABY? 

* 

All substances consumed by the mother will reach > 
the baby. Therefore eliminate the use of these 
items when pregnant. Cigarettes, alcohol and drugs 
have been noted to alter the proper development of 
the unborn childc 



WHAT ABOUT NUTRITIONAL GUIDANCE? 

Do not get discouraged when planning your new diet. 
Local heaUh departments, doctors, dietitians, or- any 
health age'ncy in your conmunity coaJd offer you 
Assistance. ^ 



/ 




HELP #3 



PREGNANCY AND NUTRITION WORKSHEET 



Imagine that you are the staff of a community heal^ clinic Every week a meeting is held for pregnant women who have questions or con- 
derns about nutrition Each of the women attending is concerned with providing proper nutrition for herself and her developing child How 
woufd you advise each person > 

For each* situation record ' ^ 

* whether diet is adequate or inadequate 

* excesses or deficiencies that may result from the diet, other dietary problems 

* possible effects of lifestyle on diet 

* changes you would recommend 

The situations 1 * 

Maria has recently deeded to become a" vegetarian She has decidecflo exclude not only meat bet all animal products including dairy pro* 
ducts such 4s milk cheese eggs and yogurt from her diet She is eating a wide variety of whole grams, fresh fruits and vegetables and is 
carefully planning meals to obtain adequate amounts of protein'Dy combining complementary plant foods 

Susan began to dnn^beer and wine at parties when she reached drinking age She didn t like them at first, but all her friends drank alco- 
hol so she persisted soon acquired a taste for it Later she tried an occasional mixed dnnk at parties Soon she found that she enjoyed 
a dnnk after work each day^and sometimes before bed Most of her friends dnnk about the same amount so it seems normal 'to Susan 

Carol used to be overweight but managed to lose a lot of weignt a few years ago She'sproud^ef her slender figure and would like to stay 
slim She intends to continue her active life with friends during her pregnancy and in order to keep her weight down, she intends to eat 
less than usual * 

Anna loves to eat-but mostly between meals She just can't get enough potato chips pretzels and sweets Frequently she II dnnk a few 
bottles of soda pep a day She s often sc full from these snacks that she li skip oh^or more regular meals But she figttfes as long as she 
stays close to her proper weight 'she s just a.few pounds over ) she must be eating all right 1 

m % 

Wendy started worrying abdut her diet a few years ago She dtdn t feel verv well and decided she wasn t getting enoughVitamins She 
now takes several vitamin supplements daily and has begun taking protein supplements as well She figures that since her baby s devel- 
opment will probably demand sonoe of her nutrients she should double the amount of vitamin tablets and protein supplements she now 
takes, * v 

Ruth »s 17 She enjoys sports and partying; and being active She always seems^Vbe doing something and pregnancy hasn t slowed her 
down at all She picks up fctaj whenever sne has time often at a fast-food restaurant but has been known to skip a meal when she's on 
the run She s too busy to th»nVmuch about food and besides she doesn t want to gam too much weight^Junng pregnancy 

Sa^ra has been very ^concerned about her diet for several years She is Careful to eat a balanced and varied diet of natural foods Each day ' 
she eats a variety of fruits and vegetables dairy products w>iole grains and protein foods \ 1 

For a stimulating fallow up to the activity, stage a role play based or the situation and characters above Ask for volunteers to glay each 
woman descnbed^Ask for three or four volunteers t<3 play nutrition counselors Have the students role play the meeting based on class dis- 
cussion and recommendations for each chajaCter . ' . 

* 



Reprinted /rom Food Where-Nuirmonfohucs and Culture Meet which is-avajiable from the Center for Science m (hePubhc?lnterest'PO Box 
7226 Washington DC 20044 for $4 50 • 
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NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR NORMAL AND PREGNANT WOMEN 



AGE: 


11-14 


15-16 


19-22 


. 23-50 


51+ 


Pregrfant 


Lactating 


Calories 


2400 - 


2100 


2100- . 


I 2100 


1800 


+350 


+500 


Protein (in grains) 


46 


46 


44 


' - 44 


44 


+30 


+20 


Calcium (in milligrams) 


1200 


1200 


600 


660 


600 


+400 • 


+400 


Iron (in milligrams) 


18- 


13 


18 


18 


10 


* 

V 


* ■ 


Vitamin A (retinal equivalent) 


800 


soo 


- SOO 


600 


800 


+200 


+400 


Thiamine (in milligrams) 


1.1 


1.1 

/» 


1 1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


'+0.4 


+0.5 


Riboflavin (in milligrams) 


1.3 


1.3 


* 1.3 


1,2 


1.2 


+0.3 . 


+0.5 


Niacin (niacin equivalents) 


15 


14 


14 


13 


13 


+2 


+5 


Ascorbic acid' (in milligrams) 
(Vitamin £) 


50 


60 


60 


60 


60 


+20 ' 


+40 


Vitamfn D (in micrograms) 


10 


10' 


7.5 


5 


' 5 


+5 


+5 


.Vitamin E (in tocopherol . 8 
equivalents) 


8 


8 


8 


8 


+2 


+3 



* The increased* requirement during pregnancy canrrgt be met -by the iron content of habitual American 

diets nor by the existing lranjtor-es of many women; therefore, the use of 30-60 mV of supplemental 
iron is recommended. \r$ff needs during lactation ar&snot subsantially different from those of 
non-pregnant women, ^but. continued supplementation of the mother for 2-3 months after parturition is 
advisable i-n order to replenish stores depleted by pregnancy. \ • * 

Information taken from tfie Revised Recommended Dietary Allowances (1979) 
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A CHEMICAL FEAST - FOOD ADDITIVES 
or 

TAKE IT OUT. TAKE IT ALL OUT? 



Janua ry 




Business 

Home Economics 

Science 

Social Studies 



Objective: The student .will become more'aware of the 
additives commonly found in food and 
better able to decide which are 
beneficial ^nd which might be harmful. 



To The Teacher: 



The process of food preparation today has gone far beyond merely 
preserving it by canning, saltihg, dryiag, etc., as was done in our 
Grandmother's day. ^Man has added chemicals of all kinds to our foods 
for a variety of purposes. Some of these additives, like vitamins 
and'minerals, make the food more nutritious. Others, like flavor- 
ings "and coloringr, make th£ food more - appeal ing. Some additives 
actlnerely as "fillers" to increase the bulk of a food, but add 
nothing to its nutritive value. Sometimes the addition of chemicals 
has been shown to be harmful' and has b t een subsequently banned. 
The use of additives has become widespread - and very con- 
troversial - in 20th centur\ America. 

Activities: 

1." Share the information sheet "Terms, History, and Law" with your 
class. (HELP #1)* 

i. Have a packaged food container available for each student to 
examine and write down all the additives (non-food ingredients) 
listed on the container. Look up each additive on the chart 
"Conmon Food Additives" (HELP #2)* or in the Consumer's Eact 
Book of Food Additives or another resource book and write down its 
function. Try to determine what would happen to" the food with- 
out that additive: 

3. Plan a fruit tasting party. Choose a fruit that is available in 
several forms - fresh, canned, frozen and dried. Read the labels 
and discuss the additives used. D6 they enhance the flavor? * 
Change the flavor? Affect the color? Which would you prefer 

if fresh fruit was not available? $ 

4. * Share the information qa "Collar Additi v&fc , Nitrates and 

Saccharin Ban" (HELP #jj with your class. How* did these bans 
affect the various segments of the fcfod industry? 
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5. Besides the additives that are put in our foods intentionally, 
there are also additives that have caused great concern lately. 
These are contaminants - materials unintentional 1y introduced' 
into food. Foods can become contaminated in many ways - through 
the growth and harvesting process, and/or packaging and storing. 
Most of these jmpurities are small and pose no threat to humans. 
One obvious exception is the contamination from pesticides. 

Use of pesticides has greatly increased the farmers' harvest, 
but they must be removed from the produce before consumption. 
The problem of controls has not yet been solved. Using DDT as 
an example of a valuable, but controversial , pesticide, s£e what 
evidence and expert opinion can be found on both sides of this 
debate. 

6. Share article ""Why FDA Bans Harmful Substances" (HELP #4) with 
class. Discuss. 



SOURCES: 

Energy, Food and YQu curriculum guide, program of the .Washington 
State Offices of Environmefital Education (N.W. Section) and Health 
Education 

Food Additives . Developed by Bethune School District R-5, East 
Central BOCS. Developed with NET Program Funds. 

"Why FDA Bans Harmful Substances", FDA Consumer , December 1978- 
January 1979, p. 7-9. 
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HELP n 

TERMS, HISTORY, AND LAW 

F °°j /^ it; ! v . es , : " Substance o r mixture of substances other than a basic 
foodstuff which is present in a food as a result of any aspect of produc- 
tion, processing, storage, or packaging. 

Intent ionajh Prevent spoilage, improve nutritive value, enhance flavor 
stabilize, thicken. ' ' 

Incidental: No function, pesticide residues, substances that^iigrate. 

Delaney Clause: Provision which prohibits the use of any food additive found 
to induce cancer when ingested by man or animal, or if its found after tests 
which are appropriate for the evaluation of the safety of food additives to 
induce cancer in man or animals. 

GRASList: Phr\se*"general ly recognized as safe." This term is used in the 
law to, provide that substances so considered are not "food additives" and 
therefore need no clearances as "food additives." This list is currently 
reviewing the safety of all of these substances that the FDA now agrees may 
be considered GRAS, except those foods of bioloqical origin consumed for 
their nutrient properties. These lists of substances already recognized in 
1958 as suitable for food by publication in FI?A Food Standards, by publica- 
<c _>non in certain state regulations, and lists of substances known to have 
been used in food for sajqe^ years without reported adverse effects As 
provided -for by «the law, some sub-stances could be considered generally 
recognized as safe merely beca#se~of d ~*ii^tery-ef U se in food. Food addi- 
tives are over 100 years old. They began when the first meat was smoked, 
-tirst fish- salted. Additives, then, were used to flavor food and to 
preserve food in which salt and pepper were takin for granted as safe. 

JERMS: 

Intentional food additives are substances purposely put into a food to give 

it some desirable characteristics color, flavor, texture, stability, or to 

retard spoilage. . Some additives are nutrients which are added to foods to 

. increase thetr nutritional value, such as vitamin C added to fruit drinks or 
potassium iodide added to salt. 

Flavoring agents such as ginger and cinnamon are additives, as well as 

substances which themselves do not add flavor but bring out the flavor of 
other ingredients, for example, monosodium glutamate (MSG) . 

Antioxidants are used to prevent rancidity of fats during ' storage and 
antimyotic agents are used to prevent or control spoilage- organisms such as 
mold, bacteria, and yeast; amoqg the most common of the latter additives ar'p 
4 „ salt and sugar. 

Emulsifiers are used to keeD oil dispersed in a water medium, such as in 
sari ad dressings-. 
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HELP #1 (Cont) 



Stabilizers are used to keep the texture of a product smooth and stable, for 
instance, keeping the water in ice crearri from forming ice crystals and 
destroying the smoothness of the ice cream. 

» 

Coloring compounds are used to make the product more attractive to the. eye. 
Earlier, these compounds were natural substances, such as beet juice, but 
today more - than 90 percent .are synthetic; they are Ipong the most 
controversial of the additives. • , 

There are also many other classes of food additives designed to perform 
various functions in the processing and manufacturing of foods and food 
products. 

The Food Additives Amendment of 1958 requires food ^processors who want to 
add a substance to a food to submit a petition to 'the FDA regarding the 
"chemistry, use, function and safety" of the proposed additive. When the 
Amendment was passed, many items were exempt from the procedure because 
there were no hazards known at the time. They were .put on the "GRAS" lis^. 
The Del aney Clause of the Amendment states that "no additive shall be deemed 
safe if it is I ound to, induce cancer when ingested by man or animal. 

Source: Whitney & Hamilton, Understanding Nutrition. 

* This material borrowed from the Energy, Food, and You curriculum guide, 
a program of the Washington State Office of .Environmental Education 
fN.W. Section) and Health Education.. 
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CHEMICAL 



^•Jipic acid 
Ammo acids 

Butylated hvOrcxyamsole &HA> 

Butylated hydroxytofuene i&HJi 

Calcium propionate 
Sodium propionate 

Calcium silicate 



Carageena 

Citric Acid 



1 



EDTA (ethylenediamme 
tetra acetic acid) 



Gelatin 

Guar^gum Gum arabiC 

Lecithin 
Maitol 

Methyl salicylate 
Mono and di-glycendes 

Monocalcum phosphate 
Monosodium giutarn|te 

Phosphoric acid 

Poivsor bates 

Potasstum Iodide 

Propylene glycol 
monostearate 

Saccharin 

"Sodium aiurrvnum phosphate 
Sodtjm Sui'ire 

Scrbic acid 
Dc'assium sornaV 

Sor&tan mi >ncstear 3tp 
T- cipher- >s 
V tarn, n 4 . 



SOURCES 



synthetic 

natural & synthetic 
synthetic 
synthetic 
synthetic 

natural 



natural (from plants) & Synthetic 

natural from citrus 
fruits & synthetic^ " 

synthetic 



natural (from bones) 
& synthetic 

natural^ synthetic 



FOODS iN WHICH USED 

geiatm desserts 
breads cereals 

pastries crackers potato chips 

cereals nuts soup mixes 
« 

baked goods 



powders j& crystalline 
substances baking powder 

liquid diet foods cottage cheese 

candies sof^ drinks 
jams\gelatm desserts 

margarine cheeses, 
salad dressings * 

tangs flavjred miffc 
cheese spreads 

instant breakfast drinks 
Syrups gravies 



natural ffro^egg yolk & soybeans) salad dressings ice cream, cakes 



Synthetic 
Synthetic 
synthetic 

natural ^ 
synthetic 

natural & synthetic 

synthetic ■ 

natural 

synthetic 

synthetic 

natural 

Synthetic 

synthetic 

Synthetic 



natural from vegetable 
••is 

'■afar a 1 '.Syr fhehf 
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soft drinks jams gelatin desserts 

grape mint and nut flavors 

shortenings ice cream 
baked goods 

baked goods 

prepared meafs fish soup mixes 
canned foods cheese" spreads - 

candies soft drinks 

jams gelatin desserts 1 

sherbet soft drinks 

table salt 

whipped toppings icecream 
salad dressings candy 
frosting cakes * 

low-calorie foods 

baked goods-. 

shced apples potatoes 
f ruits & vegetables 

cheese chocolate syrups 
jellies *cakes dried fruits 

baited goods salad * 
dressings ice ceam 

cereals butter fats 

meat products potato chips 

Dutt^r ^-'i* breads flours j 
|ui-*-i cereals macaror products 



function" 



flavor 

nutrition supplement 
antioxidant 
antioxidant 
mold inhibitor 

anticaking agent 

stabilizer thickener 
flavor 



sequestrant (prevents rancidity 
by combining with metallic 
catalysts of oxidation) - 

siebilizer thickener 
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stabilizer thickner 

emulsifier 
flavor intensifier 
flavors 

anti-staling agents 
emulsifiers 

leavening agent 

flavor intensifier 

flavor - » 

\ 

emulsifier 

nutrition supplement 
emulsifier 

artificial sweetner 
leavening agent 
ant i- browning agent 

mold inhibitor 

emulsifier 

antioxidant 1 

nutritional sue>pi?m*n? 

irvnpnfat Education (N W 
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HELP #3 

COLOR ADDITIVES, NITRATES AND SACCHARIN BAN . 
Color Additives s ~ 

Color additives have raised many questions for* the consumer. Consumer 
protection against harmful food colorings begin in 1907 right after the 
passage of the first Pure Food and Drugs Act. Responsible food processors 
asked the government to set up a system for chemically testing these colors 
and certifying them as pure and^ harmless. This was- mt -required by law, 
until 1938. With the passage/of the strengthened Federal 'Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, the voluntary certification system was made;, compulsory. Every 
synthetic organic color permitted for use in foods, drugs, or cosmetics h'ad 
first to be listed by FDA as "harmless and suitable for use," and each batch 
of synthetic organic color listed for such use had to be chemically tested 
in FDA labs. A color so tested and then certified was called & ''U.S.- 
Certified Color." 

In the mid-fifties, new animal testing techniques for cdlors developed. All 
the colors were reevaluated, using new techniques, in 1960 the Color- 
Additive Amendments were, passed protecting the consumer in three major 
ways. First, it brought all colors under the jurisdiction of the law. 
Second, it required reevaluation using new scientific animal tests. (Any 
color that produces cancer, in a test animal is automatically ruled out.) 
Finally it allowed FDA to control the conditions of safe use for each color 
including the amount of color used. This same law states that no color can 
be used if its use promotes deception of the consumer. 

Nitrites: . 

Nitrates f sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate) and nitrites (sodium .nitrjte 
and potassium nitrite^ are water 'soluble inorganic salts. They are used to 
preserve or cure meats, poultry, and fish, and in some cases to "impart or 
fix colors that will improve the marketing acceptance of these foods. The 
apprehension about the use of nitrates or nitrites is that they may combine 
with certain amines present in meats, fish, and poultry being processed and 
form substance called nitros amines, some of which have been shown to cause 
cancer in laboratory animals. Tt hasn't been conclusively established by 
research so far whether nitrates or nitrites' will combine* with amines that 
are present in the human body and -form nitrosamines after the food is 
.eaten. There is also concern about possible excessive use of nitrites, 
which in heavy doses impair the capability of the blood to carry oxygen. 

On the otherhand, these chemicals not only prevent ordinary spoilage," but 
also inhibit growth of Clostridium botulinum, the bacterium that produces 
botulinal toxin, the. most dangerous and deadly food poison. The bacteria 
that cause botulism grow only in the absence of oxygen and under other ideal 
growth conditions such as warm temperatures and v low acidity. The use of 
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HELP #3 (Cont) 

nitrates and nitrites in the preserving process inhibits or prevents this 
growth. The question is whether certain processed meat, poultry, and fish 
products coul-d still be made microbi ologically safe to eat while retaining 
the characteristics which give them their identity of the use of nitrates 
and nitrites if their processing were prohibited. Up to now, according to 
industry claims, there. have been no known safe substances *as effective as 
these to protect the products from contain nation by botulinal toxin. "The 
time hras come to assemble the data required to resolve these questions " the 
FDA statement said. ' 



Saccharin: 




'Use of this product may be hazardous to your health. This product^ctmtains 
saccharin which has been determined to cause cancer in laboratory animals " 
■ A-l-aw passed by Congress late in 1977 requires that this warning appear 
prominently on all foods containing the artificial sweetener saccharin FDA 
- * .* proposed its saccharin ban on April 15, 1977, followinq the completion of .a 
study by the Canadian government which showed that sa'ccharin, when fed to 
.rats, caused bladder tumors. The Canadian results conf irmed ' those' from 
earlier studies, including one conducted by FDA. , The law, whose primary 
I Purpose was to impose an 18 month moratorium', on FDA's proposed ban of 
\ saccharin, provides time ■ to study existing evidence, to gather new 
information, and to consider the impact that a ban would have. FDA is 
contracting with, the National Academy of Sciences to compile current 
information, in addition, the National Cancer -Institute is conducting a 
nationwide study to determine saccharin's precise role in causing bladder 
cancer in humans. Many of the consumers who have written FDA have worried 
that the Canadian rat study involved such high doses of saccharin that the 
results were unrealistic. Many argue* th'at almost any substance fed in such' 
, high doses would cause cancer. Neither of these views are true. The 
exposure of test animals- to high, doses is the most valid way science today 
knows to predict whether a chemical may cause cancer in people. Such tests 
are both realistic and reliable. < / 

•J ' / " 

This material borrowed from the Energy, f6od and You curriculum guide 
program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education (N w! 
Section) and Health Education. • 
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Why FDA Bans Harmful Substances 



\ 

The law shields consumers from^njury and illness by enjoin- 
ing FDA to prohibit marketing of foods, drugs, medical 
devices and cosmetics they contain substances that will 
harm* the user, but because of the nature and use of the pro- 
ducts covered qualifying factors enter the picture FDA must 
consider the benefit vs the risk in the case of drugs and stmt- r 
lar questions involving some contaminants in food, the una- 
voidabihty of some contaminants, and the unconditional legal 
ban on food additives that cause cancer 

by Emit Corwm w 

In carrying out its responsibilities to protect consumers 
from unsafe foods drugs, and cosmetics the Food and Drug 
Administration has taken action under the law to ban or fimtt 
the use of many substances which pose' risks to the public 
health 

How are these risks determined ? Why are some substances 
banned outright while others are permitted, to remain on the 
market with restnctrons an, how they may be used? These 
questions are being asked more and more as public concern 
about food aijd dfug safety -grows ' 

FDA actions t<> ban or limit the use of unsafe substances in 
foods^ drugs, and cosrpetics are authorized by the Federal 
Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 Before 1938. FDA au- 
thority was generally limited, under the 1906 Food and Drugs 
Act, to prohibiting the marketing of adulterated food and 
known toxic products Action could not be taken until a pro- 
duct was found to be harmful The stronger law passed tn 
1938 permitted FDA to require premarket proof t)f safety for 
new drugs The Food Additives Amendment in 1958 and the 
Color Additive Amendments ih 1960 required the manufactur- 
er to provide proof of safety before a new substance could be 
added to food Specifically the 1938 lavv and its many 
amendments 

• Require FDA review and approval of safety and effective- 
ness data for new human and animal dri/gs before permitting 
them on the market A firm wanting to/market a new human 
drug must test it first in animals and tjnen people, and submit 
the test data to^DA to obtain marketi/g approval 

Emil Corwtn is a press officer j^/th FDA's Office 'of Public 
A f fair^ s 



• Require FDA review an^ approval of safeff and function 
u data before a new food or color additive-can be used, or a pre- 
viously approved additive can bemused in a new way A manu- 
facturer wanting to use a new food or color additive must first, 
test it in animals and then submit the test data to FDA to show 
that the additive is safe for its proposed use If there ^evi- 
dence that an additive already approved for use is hazardous. 
FDA can withdraw approval or place restrictions on use of the 
substance A product containing ,anjun approved or improperly 
used food or color additive is considered adulterated ^nd is 
subject to FDA regulatory action, * 

• Require FDA to prohibit the use of any focfcl or eolor addi- 
tive if it is fOunrd tQjndgce cancer irnman or arflmals This is 
the Delaney Clause, which is named after the member of (Con- 
gress who- sponsored it Although this anticancer provision 
was written into the food additives law 20 years ago and has 
generated mtfch recent attention, it has been invoked only a 
few times, for Flectol H and chloroanaline (fwo indirect food 
additives used as food packaging adhesives), saccharin, 
diethylstilbestrol (DES). as used as a growt'h promotant in 
cattle and sheep, and nitrofurazone. an antibacterial drug 
used in chickens, turke'ys. and swine, to fight disease and pro- 
mote growth 

• Prohibit the addition- of poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances to food If such substances occur in food unavoidably 
or -are required in production, FDA may set hrrwts^On the 
amount permitted in marketed products 

• Prohibit marketing of a food if it contains residues of any 
pe'sticide or new animal drug occurring in the food at levels % 
higher than the limitations set by regulatftPh or if it contains 
the residues of any pesticide that has been banned 

• Permit FDA to prohibit marketing of cosmetics that are 
found to be harmful m actual use The law does not'require 
premarket testing or approval of cosmetics fof-fafety 

Drug safety policy is based on a consideration of the benefit- 
nsk factor, that is. whether in the opinion of qualified scientists 
the potential benefits of using a drug outweigh the risks in- 
volved AH -drugs are toxic to the human body in some dose 
and are capatfle of causing ill effects The probjem is where to 
draw the line * 

The benefit-risk fadtor is not a direct consideration in the 
regulation of substances added to food because Congress, at 
the prodding of industry, made clear in enacting 4 the Food t 
Additives Amendment that benefits are not to be considered 
fhe industry feared *FDA would refuse to approve any new 
food additives which provided little benefit over the ones al- 
ready on the market 
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One v. f ihp rvbt difficult prcbltms <n a-.sPSij.ng the^safet^ o' ' 
an» suDsjarite i<« itb l.r.grar.gt ^'VrcS jn human health 
Scie^tib'S know. 'ha' expi s^re ' ^w. small amounts o* '.er 
tarn substance? ^er 3 Icng pe r -^d 'J time .an produce dd 
ve se hejit*-' ' f r^tb Th^ is^ue of 'cw 'ove. ^/p^ur- -s espt. 
^ ciali > convex anfi ^ rtr n.ersiai whe r t - % ^^s to substa^c^s 
that cause'car-c^r Because of th. mature f ;ar. w tr «>. er», a rs 
are unable t., say with certainty 'hat : h * f ^ .b a sa'e 'eve 1 J e> 
pcsure-r.c matter hew smaii — tt d cancer caus<rg Sub- 
stance Arv exposure to Such a Substance 'S*D r esun ed tu ti 
vuive s'ome risk K 

Another d fVJt issup in the regjiat^n / fr cd '5 u r avu ja 
bl/ Contaminants Seme^p£^oa*i ! v harmful ^o-tsnces tr.at 
git into 'cod can : be :ompjetei> eiim.ra'ea aveded A?ia 
toxin *or example '5 a cancer raus.ng nn_,,d that ^rder certain 
conditions grows Sri peandts and var-ous grams The meld can 
be controlled x to an extent bu ? not eliminated. Fc»r anatoxins 
and.certair other contam nants that cannot be completely 
eliminated fr cm the focd supply C DA has established maxi- 
mum allowable levels or' acl-cr -eve's and tolerances p t, 
ducts contains g contaminants above FDA acttun leveis and 
tolerances are subtect to r eguiaiory action as adulterated 

Tolerances a f so,nave beer established or, me amount :* 
pesticide residues permitted ir 'cod T he levels are set by the 
Environmental Protects Age n c> ana enforced by FDA 

blowing is a partial 'list of substance* which FDA has 
banned or Ur .ted »n foods dr jgs .ard cosmetics 

Food Additivies * 

\* Calamus oil or extract— A flavoring compound ^Caused 
, cancer m test animals Prohibited 

Dulcm 5 P— 400O^Synthetic sweeteners Toxic to test ani- 
mals suspected carcinogen Prohrb'ted t 

Coumann -Synthetic flavoring Toxic to <eVK animals 
, Prohibited ~ • M ' 

Cyclamate — Synthetic sweetener . Suspected carcinogen 
Prohibited # 1 

Safrole —Flavoring compound Caused cancer ,n test ani- 
mals Proh»b^[ed 

MonocfiforaeejfC aao— Synthetic preservative in beverages 
' Tqxic Prohibited . * 

Thiourea -An antibacterial chemical fontiipping citrus pro 
duett Caused cancer m test animals Prohibited 

Coba/tous sa/ts -Chemtcals^once used as foam stabiliser m 
beer No proof of safety Prohibited 

NDGA (nortiihydrocjuaiaretiC add) -An antioxidant in food 
Produces kidney les-ons m test animals Prohibited 1 

DEPC fd/ethy/pvrocarbonateJ -A synthetic ohemual once 
used as a ferment inhibitor .n bevwa'^s Could combine with 
othpr f'; ( ,d ingredients n^odut p a okoi '-gen Prohibited 

Fiectol f/ — Food packaging adhesive Caused career m test 
animals ,T he oar, of this subbtar^e r Apn: >%7 roared thp 
f irst Hrnp mat FDA fr,r*>ali/ ,r vA^d If p De"arey C ! auSe | thf. 
Food Additives Aroendmpnt i 

Chloroandlma — F 'of >d pdcVd'ji' 0 ad h > s<\,p C^ius^d ' ar ' >-r ,n 
test*ammals Prohibited 

tf/Qsc 1978 Jah 1979/ FDA Consumer 
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WethyiereDis—t >od packaging adhesive Cj-jsed _3^-cer m 
febt animals Pr mibited 

Mercap'u.nid.adzoh^e ~S\ ntheur chemical u 3 ed in pro- 
duct _n rubber j'lnJes that may r^me in coritact with food 
7— *d . imbme wi*h ,-ther substances to f crm a carcn)gen 
Pr.-h-b'ted 

Acr t ''or:t r, ic —Plastic used m making beverage containers 
\^ croc r :f sa'ety Pr J^foited " * 

Chinrofi UO rocarbons -S^ivtmt T o make ad heaves and 
^esms .n kod part aging ^Depletes stratospneric uzone 
Prohibited * / 

Tnchicrcethylene iTCE' -Decaf f e!nat'ing agen! m f 
Carcmcgen 8an proposed 

Saccharin — Sv ntnetic sweetener Caused cancer ,n^est an: 
mats Ban f r ;m f c:d and beverages proposed to be effective 
May 23 1 979 ' ^ 

Color Adchtives 

FOX Red No 4— Prohibited for use ,n foods and ingested 
drugs and ucsr^etics Data .radequate to^stablish^safe condi- 
tions of use ^ 

FD&C tied Nc 2-Prohsbit<*d 4or use irr foods drugs and 
cosmetucs Nc'proof o*f safety * 

FD^C i/fo/er A/o / — Prohibited for use in foods, drugs and 
cosmetics Carcinogen ^ ^ 

D&C Blue No 6— ProhiDited for general drug and cosmetic 
use Unresolved questions concerning the chemistry of uni- 
dentified components 

D&C Red Nos 70 7 7 12 and 73-Prohibited for use in 
drugs and cosmetics Co!o*rs could contain carcinogens ^ 

Ext D&OGreen No 7— Prohibited for use in externally ap- 
plied drugs and cosmetics No proof of safety ** 

Ext D&C Yellow No 7— Prohibited for use in externally ap- 
plied drugs and cosmetics Could contain carcinogens 

Ext D&C Yellows Nos 9 and 70-Prohibited Jor use in ex- 
tonally applied drugs and cosmetics Could contain 
carcinogens 

Graphite — Prohibited for use in cosmet'es Might contain 
feolynuclear aromatic hydrocarbons some of which could be 
carcinogenic 

• Bismuth atrate— Prohibited for use as a hair color Lack # 6f 
adequate data on toxicity 

'Carbon black — Prohibited for use in foods drugs and 
cosmetics No proof of safety 

Orange B— Caused cancer in test animals Ban proposed 

• \ 

Cosmetics ^ 

ir, idfdition to the colors^tsl^d above FDA also has prohibit 
ed >r limited the jsp of the following ingredients in cosmetic 
products [ * 

B/thiorof—Pt hit <ted Previously used as an ^annbactertel 
aq» r t , r. somp shampoos creams and lotions and in products 
to hide blemishes Caused allergies 

Mercury compounds -Prohibited except iri pr^dgct? in 
tpr-ded f a usp m pye area //hpng it may be used as a preserva- 
tive Toxic and may be absorbed through the skm • 
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* Vinyl chloride — Prohibited Previously used as an ingredient 
m some aerosol cosmetics Caused cancer m test animals and 
among workers exposed to the substance 

Ha/ogenated sa/icy/anrftdes —Prohibited Previously used as 
antimicrobial agents Caused allergies t * 

Chloroform -Prohibited Previously used for flavoring tooth 
pastes Caused cancer in test animals 

Zirconium complexes -Prohibited in aerosols Previously 
used in, aeroscl antiperspirants and deodorants Caused gra- 
nulomas on human skin and produced toxic effects in labora- 
tory animals 

Chlorofluorocarbons —Proh\b\\e6 Previously used as a pro- 
pellant m aerosol cosmetic products Deplete s/ratosphenc 
ozone Ban becomes effective April 15 1979 

Drugs - 

Among drligs.that FDA has prohibited or restricted for fail- 
ure to meet requirements of safety or efficacy are the 
following 

Phenformtn — A diabetic drug banned because of evidence 
it can cause lactic acidosis a sometimes fatal side effect It 
was removed Uom the market in 1978 under the imminent 
hazard claus^ of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act — the only 
time this clause has been used since it was written mto^the 
law in 1 962 

Methapyrilene—A common ingredient of antihistamines 
which FDA haj'proposed to remove from the mar*t because 
of its tendency to combine wijh nitrite to cause^pncer in test 
animals W 
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Tnchloroethylene (TCE)-A painkiller and anesthetic pro- 
hibited because of evidence it caused cancer#n test animals 

Megestrol— /Vcontraceptive drug banned as a carcinogenic 
hazard ^ 

Dipyrone—A fever reducer taken off the markel because it 
can cause a sometimes*fatalblood disease 

Hexachlorophene (HCP)—&r\ antibacterial agent restricted 
to use as a surgical scrub and handwash product for health 
. care personnel Previously used as an ingredient in over- 
the-counter drug products including soaps feminine hygrene 
spray, skin cleansers deodorants Restricted because of evi- 
dence that it could be harmful especially W infants, when 
used for routine cleansing 

Diethylstrlbestrol (DES)-\Jse6 as a growth promotant in 
cattle a'nd sheep Ban proposed 

Nnrofurazone -Banned for use in chickens, turkeys, and 
swine to fight disease and promote growth f 

* Food Contaminants 

FDA has established action levels for poisonous or deleten- 
' ous substances m human food or animal feed The levels repre- 
sent the limit at or above which FD'A will act to remove the 
product from the market Following is a partial list of sub- , 
stances for which action levels have been established, the 
commodities in. which these substances may appear, and the 
action level for each substance expressed in parts per million • 
(ppm) or parts per billion (ppb) 



Substance 


Commodity 


Action Level 


♦ 

Aflatoxin 


Peanuts and peanut products, grain products animaffeed 


20 0 ppb 

d 




' MUk \ * I 


0 5 ppb 


Aldrin and Dieldnn' 


"Eggs, animal feed ' ' f 


% 0 03 ppm 




' Blackberries blueberries 


0 05 ppm 




Butter fisti (smoked frozen, canned) milk 


0 3 ppm 


Endnn 


. Apples apricots grapes citrus fruits . - 


0 05 ppm 




E9as. " 1 


0 03 ppm 




X Milk vegetable oils fats , 


0 03 ppm 


Kepone 


Crabs (frozen or canned) 


0 4 ppm 




Fish oysters clams, mussels (smoked, frozen canned) 


0 3 ppm 


Lead 


Evaporated milk 


0 5 ppm 

> 


Mercury 


Fish, oysters, clams, mussels 


1 0 ppm 




Wheat 


1 0 ppm • 


Mirex • 


Fish 


0 1 ppm* 


K Polybromina,ted 


Milk and dairy products meat, eggs animal feed 


0 3 ppm 


" Biphenyls (PBB's) 


f » 


r ■ 


Polychlonnated 


Paper food-packatjfng material intended for 


100 ppm* 


* Biphenyls (PCB s) 


or used with human food animal feed 


1 5 ppm 


V 

4 


Milk and dairy products 




Poultry # ' 


3 0 ppm 




Tggs 11 


0 3 ppm 




Fish 


2 0 .ppm 


4 


* 
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LABELS TELL IT LIKE IT IS! 
or 

* It's All Wrapped Up.' 



Art * 
Consumerisitf , t 
Home Economics 
Social Studies 



February 



Objective: The student will become awarg|of the 
information available on the label 
. of a food container/ He will be 
able to utilize this information by. 
applying sound nutritional princi- 
ples in dietary ^elections. 

To The Teacher: * 

In February we are reminded of the statement 
attributed to George Washington - W I cannot teTl 
a lie!" The Federal Food, .Drug and Cosmetic Act.sets the rules for 
labeling foods, drugs and cosmetics that move from one state to 
another or ark imported into the United States. Those labels can't 
lie either! We are protected and guided in our purchasing by the 
requirement of. truthful labeling. 

Activities : " 




1. Give pretest to class. (HELP #1) ^ 

2. Go over the .article "A Consumer's Guide to Food'Labels" (HELP #2) 
with your class and make lists of required information, optional 
information, and-"it would be nice to know" information. 

3. Design $ label for a food of your choice giving all necessary infor- 
mation, plus any other you feel desirable. Discuss what makes a 
container attractive to a potential buyer. Will your product be 

' f for children or adults? t (or J»th?) How will this affect the 
-'packaging? - Exchange labels, evaluate. 

4. The- teener will bring 3 food item for each student. The student 
, will then complete the form "Discovering Labels" (HELP #3). Have 

ttie student circle the necessary label information. 

5. Have students complete the sheet "Ingredients" (HELP #4). 'After 
completion, discuss answers. # 

6 f Examine labels from several brands of similar products, including 
a'genericlabel .rf possible. Compare information given on the 

; ]abels. . Is^Jhe label r.re attractive than another? Does the 
price affect the appeal of the label? 

7. Supermarket ^S^venger Hunt (HELP #5). 
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SOURCES: x 9 

Morrison, Margaret, >A Consumer's Guide to Food Labels". ■ FDA 
^vconsuner, June 1977. * 

r 

Nutrition Label ing . Developed by Nancy Glaim. East Central Board 
of -Cooperative Services. Developed with NET Program Funds. 

Nutrition UqTt developed by Limon School District RE-4J. East Central 
Board of Cooperative Service/. Developed with NET Program Funds. 



HELP #1 



PRETEST 

Place a T in front of the statements that.are true and apf F in front of the 
statements that are false. * ^ * ** 

Nutrition labeling makes nutrition information available to everyone who 

wants to use it. 

[ The US RDA is .listed in cupfuls'. 

; The nutrition label shows percentages of the US RDA. 

The nutrition information panel tells how many servings or portions are 

in the container. * - 

The nutrition label lists the types of tats that are good for you. 

Calories per serving must be shown on the nutrition information label. 

_t Nutrition labeling forces everyone to eat things that gre. good far them. 

Nutrition information can help you shop for more rdtritious food and 
plan more nutritionally balanced meals for you and yotfe family. 



i, 



The only foods not required to list all ingred 

foods. 

m The grade of the product must appear on the label. 

The US RDA is the same for all individuals. - 

Matching: * 



are standardized 



FDA 


a. 


Gras LIST 


b. 


Enriched 


c. 


Fortified 


d. 


Imitation 


e. 


Additives 


f . 


US RDA 


g. 
b. 




•1 . 



a list of foQds found to cause canc&r* 
Federal Dietary Al lowance jf. 
food generally recpignized as s^fe. * 
pVeservatives t , ,* 

Food and Drug Administration % 
a product similar to ,an existing one'; 
specific nutrients added^to milk, 
a 1 ist of amounts of 19 
suggested for daily consumption. /v r 
specific nutrients added to bread, ^1bu£* etc- 



and minerals 



Circle the foods which have a standard of identity;: 



salad dressing 
cereal . 

instant; pudding 
condensed soup v 



jam evaporated milk s«$ 

asparagus pie filling A * - " 

candy spaghetti \$ \ 

catsup bread | r * ' 



9 
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ANSWER KEY 



True or False:' 
T 



Matching: 

e , 

c 

i 

9' 
f 

d 

h 



Circle: 

Salad dressing 
jam \ 
evaporated- milk 
condensed soup 
catsup 
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A Consumer's Guide to Food Labels 



HELP 42 



by Margaret Morrison 



i 



Food ! abets provide 'a great dea f cf mtormation that can 
help ccrsumers fmo cot ^ore abcat ,vnat T ^ev r e getting 
m rne products tney buy Some 5 r trus informat-cn s 
reqbireo by FDA to ue snown cn tr>e -aoei some >s 
irK'uded-cr the labe* a T the oc*'cr cftne H^anufact jre r c 
processor Some c r ^he ^jr-^a'o' 0 c p 'cod, 3De>s ^av oe 
»n tVie.form of symbol? o^ cooes or da'es 
, ' Here s a rundown of the*> nfcrmatton most cfter 'c^nd cr 
'oofcljabeis along wttn a cr\ef emanation of wnat it means 

BASIC INFORMATION 

l * " * ■ 

Certaih mfcrmat!C r ^ustoe zr a r "ted abe : s* 

• T he ^a^e c* * h e ccduc^ 

• T he net cedents z r ne* A/e«gnt 'he ret we'ght cr 
canred 'coo »rc udes the .qj d -r which ;re product s 
packed such as water »- :arred vegetapies*3na syrup r 
cannea fruit 

• The name ana cace zi CjS.ness ;* * h e nnanu'acturer 
packejr or distributor 

List of Ingredients 

On most feeds *re ^greaier-s ^ust oe listed on tne 
labeT The rgredier* present >n rne largest amount Dy 
.weight must oe Usted f irst fcilowedV descending crder of 
weight by the other -rgreoients Any additives used -n the 
product must be nsreo cut co'org and favors do not have 
to be listed Cy ^ar^e Xw e 'St"o f ,r gredients may simn!/ sav 
artiftcfai ccc ,z r art-^ctai f 'avcr ;r« natura' ''avor \* 
^he # flavors are arnfioai m-s 'act -^st be stated Butter 
cheese and ice cream ftcwe.ver are rot required to state 
the presence cf artificial color * 

The onlv *0*>ds not r equwed to h st ail ingredients are so 
called standardized fqeds FDA has set standards *of iden- 
tity for some foods These standards require that all foods 
called by a particular name (such as catsuppr mayonnaise} 
contain certain mandatory ingredients Under the law the 
mandatory ingredients in standardized foods need not be 
usted on the 'abel Manufacturers ^ay add optional .ngre 
dients however and FDA is revising the food standards 
regulations yo require that optiopai ingredients t standar- 
dized foods oe 'isted on the product label 

NUTRITION INFORMATION 



Nlutntion labels tell you how many calorics and how 
^uch orotem carbohydrate and fat are n a serving of the 
product T hey also tell the percentage of the US Recom- 
mended Daily Allowances (J S RDA s) of protein and 
sever mportant vitamins ana minerals that each serving of 
tne product contains 'Nutrition information can help you 
shop 'or more nutritious food and plan more nutritionally 
balanced jmeals, f or you and y$ur family 

How to Read Nutntion Labels 

Nutrition 'nfornnation -s giy^n on a per serving basis The 
aoel tells the size or a serving 'for example one cup two 
ounces ' taoiespcom -he number servings in the con- 
tainer the number of calories per serving and the amounts 
n grams cf oroteirt carbohydrate and fat per serving 

D rotet r s 'isted tw'ice-on the label in grams and as a per- 
ce r tage of the U S Recommended -Daily Allowance 

Seven ^tamms and mrnerals must be shown in a 
'specify order The ..stmg of 12 other vitamin's and 
minerals and of choies^e/ortatty acid, and sodjum content • 
s optional ' . 

What U S RDA Means 

The US Re#*nmended Daily 'Allowances (US RDA s) 
are the approVrnate amounts of protein vitamins, and 
minerals tfiat aa adult should eat every day to keap healthy 
Nutrition labels fist [he U S .RDA by percentage For v exam- 
pse the label may state fhat one serving of the-food con- 
:a ns 35 pe'reent o f the Recommended Daily Allowance of 
vtamin A and 25 percent of^ the Recommended Daily 
AMowance of iron The total amount of food aYi individual 
eats in a day should supply the US Recommended Daily 
Allowance of ail essential nutrients 

A Key to Metnc |Jnits 

Nutrition labels show amounts in grams rather than 
ounces because grams are smaller units of measurement 
and many food components are present in very small 
amounts. Here is a guide to help you read nutrition labels 

1 pound Ob i t * 454 grams fg) 

f ounce - 28 grams (g) 

1 gram <g) - 1 000 milligrams (mg) 

1 milligram (mg) — 1 000 micrograms (meg) 



Uraer FDA regulators ary 'cod -o which a n u tnent has 
been added or any food f cr *vhirh a nutnttcral claim is 
made must have the nutritional content jisted on the label 
In additior many manufacturers put nutrition information 
on products when ^ot r equired to do so 
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A The name of the product must be 
on qll food labels. ' ' * 

B. The net contents or net weight 
must be On all food labels: 



C. The name and place of business of 
the manufacturer packer or dts s - 
tfibutor must be on all food labels. 

D. On most food$. the ingredients 

■ must be listed on the label. , \ 

£ Some food products carry a gfade 
on the label. . 

F To help consumers obtain ff^sh 
and wholesome food, many 
manufacturers open date their 
^product. 

Q. Many companiies, use code datmg 
on prbducts that have a long 
"shelf life." 

H. Many food labels .now include a 
small block of parallel MjjQS of 
various widths with accompany- 
mg numbers fo> computerized 
check-outs and inventories. 

I The symbol"**" on a label signifies- 
that the trademark used on the 
label is registered with the U.S. 
Patent Office. ' 



Nutrition Quality 

Many foods-today are manufactured into products that 
are different from traditional foods Some classes of these ' 
foods include frozen dinners, breakfast cereals meal rep- 
lacements, noncarbonated breakfast beverages fortified 
with vitamin C, and main dishes such as macaroni and * 
cheese, pizzas, stews, and casseroles 

FDA is esfabhshmg voluntary nutritional guidelines for 
such foods, so consumers can be assured of getting a 
proper level Aid range of nutrients when u,smg them ,A 
product that complies with ap FDA nutritional quality 
guideline may include on its label a statement that it meets 
the US nutritional quality guideline for that particular 
class of food 

WHAT "IMITATION" MEANS 

Same foods are labefed as "imitations" of other Joods 
Under an FDA regulation, the word "imitation" must be 
used on the label when the product is not as nutritious as 
the product which it resembles and for which it is a 
substitute If a product is similar to an existing one. ancfls 
just as nutritious, a new name can be given to it rather than 
calling it "imitation " For example, eggless products which 
are nutritionally equivalent^ eggs have been given names 
such as Eggbeaters and Scramblers 

COMMON OR USUAL NAME 

Some foods may look from the label as though they are 
one thing and actually be another To prevent deception of 
consumers, FDA has ruled that such foods mast have'a 
"common or usual" name which gives the consumer accur- 
ate information about what is in the package or container 

Fpr example, a beverage that looks like orange juice but 
actually contains very little orange juice must use a name 
such as "diluted orange juice drink " The product also may 
be required to state on the labtel the percentage of the 
characterizing ingredient it contains In this case, the conv^ 
mon or usual name might be ^diluted orange juice 
beverage, contains 10 percent orange jurce" 

A noncarbonated beverage that appears to contain a 
fruit or vegetable juice but does not contain any juice must 
state on the label that it contains no fruit oV vegetable 
juice 

, Another special labeling requirement concerns 
packaged foods in which the mam ingredient or compo- 
nent of a recipe is not included, as in the case of some 
mam dishes or "dinners On such foods, the common or 
usual name consists of the following 

• The common name of each ingredient in descending 
order by weight — for "example, "noodles and tomato 
sauce" 

• Identification of the food to be prepared from tHe 
package «- fo^fexample, for preparation of chicken 
casserole 

• A state^^tt of ingredients that must be added to 
complete the^Rpe — for, example, "you must add chicken 
to complete the recipe " 
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U S DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH^ 
, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Public Health Service 
FoqcJ and Drug Administration • ^ 
Office of Public Affcirs 



GRADES. , % ; 

Some food products carry a grade on 4he label Such as 
US Grade A, Grades are set by the US Department of 
Agriculture .based on the quality levels inherent in a prOr 
duct-its taste texture and appearance US Department 
of Agriculture grades are not based on nutritional content 

Milk and milk products rn most states carry a Grade A" 
label This grade is based on FDA recommended sanitary 
standards for the production and processing of milk anjj 
milk products which are regulated by the states The grade 
is not based on nutritional values However FDA has estab- 
lished standards for milk which require certain tevels if 
vitamins A ancj^D when these vitamins are adde* to milk \ 
• I 
OPEN DATING • * 



) 



Tofl&tPfbonsumers obtain- food that <s fresh and whole- 
some, many manufacturers date their product Optn 

• dating, as this practice often is called is not regulated by 
FDA but the following information may be helpful to you 

Four kinds of open datiQg are commonly used To bene : it 
from open dating the consumer needs to know what kind 
of dating is used on the individual product and what it 

* means 

Pack Oare-This is the day the food was manufactured 
or processed or packaged In other words it tel^s how old 
the food is -when you buy it ,The importance of this mforma- j 
tion to consumers depends on how quickly the particular , 
food normally spoils Most canned and packagecf foods 
have a ior^g shelf life when stored under dr> cool j 
conditions • 

Pull or Sell Oare-This is the last date ;he products, 
should be sold assuming it has been stored and handled . 
pjoperly The pull date*allows for some storage time -n the! 
home refrigerator Cold cuts icecream milk and refngerat- ! 
ed fresh dough products are examptes of foods with pull; 
dates ' j 

Expiration £) 3 fe-Thi5 is the last date the food should be 
eaten or used Baby forjmula and yeast are examples of pro- 
ducts that may carry expiration dates 

Freshnes? Date-Jhis is similar to the expiration date 
bqt ma"y allow for normal home storage Some bakery pro- 
ductf that have a freshness date are sold at a reduced 
price for a short time after the expiration date 



COD&DATWri 



where and when the product was packaged so if a recall 
should be required for any reason, the product can be 
identified quickly and withdrawn from the market 

UNIVERSAL PRODUCT CODE v 

Many fojt labels now include a small block of parallel 
lines of various widths with accompanying numbers This 
is the Universal Product Code (UPC) The code on a label is 

, unique to that product Some stores are equipped, with 
computerized checkout equipment that can read the code 
and automatically ring up the sale In addition 1o making it 
possible for stores to autorjiajte part of their checkout work 
the UPC when used in conjunction with a^omputer, also 
can function as an automated inventory system The 
Computer can tell management how much of a specific 

/item is on hand how fast it is being sold and when* and 
how much to order 

SYMBOLS ON FOOD LABELS 

The symbol R on a label signifies that the trademark 
used on the label is registered with the U S Patent Office 
, The symbol C indicates that the literary and artistic 
content of the label is protected against infringement 
under the copyright laws of the United £tates Copies of 
such labels have been filed with the Copyright Office of the 
Library of Congress 

The symbol which consists of the letter 'U inside the 
tetter 0 is one whose use is authorized by the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America mote familiarly 
ViOwn as tr^O/thodox Union for use of loods which 
comply with Jewish dietary laws Detailed information 
regarding the significance and use of this symbol maV be 
obtained from the headquarters of tr\at organization at ,1 16 
E 27th St New York New York 10Q16 

T he symbol which consists of the letter 'K inside the 
letter 0 is used to indicate that the food is Kosher 'that 
is it complies with the Jewish dietary laws and its process- 
ing has been under the direction of a rabbi 

None of the symbols referred to above are required r/y or 
are-under the*authonty of any of the Acts enforced by the 
Food and Drug Administration u 

Margaret Mornsofi is a staff yvrtter with FDA s Office of 
Public Affairs * 
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Many companies use code dating on products that have 
a long shelf life This js usually for the company s informa 
tion rather than for the consumer s benefit The code giyes 
the manufacturer and the stor*» precise information about 
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HELP #3 



DISCOVERING LABELS 



Name of the Prodbct 



What information can you find on the front of the food item you have been given? 



What can you find on the back? 



* 



Sides? . 



Top and Bottom? 
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'HELP #4 



INGREDIENTS . 

ICE CREAMcno ingredients l'isted 

• * 
VIENNA BREAD- Enriched bleached flour , water, com syrup, whey, yeast, salt, 

partiafly hydrogenated soy oil, calcium sulfate, lecithin,* calcium 

propionate* (to retard spoilage) malted barley. 

FRITOS-Corn, vegetable oil, with BHA and BHT as preservatives, and*^alt. 

PEPSI- Carbonated water , sugar, caramel color, phosphoric acid, # caffeine, citric 
acid, and natural flavors. • 

STEWED* TOMATQES- Cut tomatoes , tomato juice, sugar, dextrose, salt, dried onions, 
celery, green peppers, calcium salt, spice. , .< 

CORN FLAKES- Mil led corn , sugar, salt malt flavoring, sodium ascorbate, Vitamin A 

patmitate, niacinamide^, ascorbic acid, reduced .iron, pyrodo*ine hydro^ 
chloride, thiamin hydrochloride, riboflavin, folic acid and VJJ 
BHA added to preserve product freshness. 




1. What did you notice about the first ingredient listg^^for each item? 



2. On the STEWED TOMATOES label why do you think cut tomatoes is listed first 
v and spice is listed last? 

» * V 



3. Why do you suppose ice cream d6es not list the ingredients? 



4. Why do you think Fritos, Corn Flakes, and the Vienna bread have preservatives 
and the other three do not? 



5. Can you name some additives that you know^are bad for you if you consume too 
much? - 

- jr 

i 
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SUPERMARKET SCAVENGER HUNT 



The purpose of th|s exercise fs to require .students to do some 
careful label reading ,in local supermarkets. The following page has 
48 items to find. ' It can be xeroxed and cut to *give each student 
• 12 items. (The number is flexible - you could assign more or less, 
-depending on the size of the'class.) Each student would be Required 
to find what the 1 ist describes wiVnn 24 or 48 hours and bring evi>- 
dence to class. In no case should Students be requi red to purchase 
items at a store for the scavenger rtur^t. They could bring the item 
frcfm home, purchase it'if it i's usable in their household, or simply 
•bring written evidence of the item's existence. 

-The idea of challenging the findings cff other persons is impor- 
tant to the scavenger hunt. For example, one itera say^s to "find the 
brand of fiot dogs with the worse ingredient list." This would require 
the searcher to read the labels on several brands of hot dogs and 
make a decision as to which is wdr6t. That list should then be 
copied. Other people with the same item to find might reach another 
conclusion. Disagreements should be. discussed. 
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HELP #5 (Cont) 



Find cne food 
other than a 
spipe rhat costs 
more than 
$5 per pound 



Find two braak 
'fast cereals, 
that do'nct 
contain sugat 



Find a food 
that contains 
reaJ^choJolate- 
* baking chocolate' 
.chocolate chips 
candy or syVup 
are normal lowed . 

Find aoexampte 
of multiple 
pricing r 



Fjnd two products 
that are labelled 
as fortified 
- or enriched 



What is the*"^ 
difference between 
Mayonnajsfc 
and Kraft s 
Miracle Whip? 



Find a bread 
that is not made 
withennched 
floury contains 
no additives 

Find lh«? product 
with an ingredient 
list the most *ke 
non da"iry creamer 



Fiftd some 
cherry flavored 
food that confems 
no cherries 



What company, 
makes Jelloan^ 
what *c5mpan^ »s 
HS*largesr 
competitor m 
seltmg flavored^ 
gelatin 7 

-'ffncUa mapie 
syrup that 
contains 
rr>efJle syrup 



Find a package 
with nutrition 



\ 



mformat 
printed oi 



w- 



Fmda freshness 
Cude dated 
next year 



In someone $ 1 
pantry (not at 
a grocery; f-nd 
3 different toods 
made by f hesaVn< 
company 



Find a mam dish 
with water as the 
mam ingredient 



Find the most 
expensive way 
f 0 buv corn 



Find some food* * 
tna *! Contains TVP 



<£md two pack* 
agecffood items 
that do not bst 
ingredients 



Find one* 
• n fl^ cnan d'Sijfg 
t^inique ufed . 
to encourage shop- 
pers to stay m the 
store longer 



Find a 
Universal 
Product Code 



What is the most 
commonly found 
mam ingredient 
m baby foods 7 



Find a food m 
whichthe ingredi 
ent list is the most • 
impossible Jo read 
Do not use a food 
used m the 
filmstnps 

Find the best 
brand of * 
frozen fruit pies 



Find the brand 
of hot dogs with 
the worst 
ingredient list . 



M 

Find some food 
^tha>HsQOt » 
enncheofoKified 
and contains no 
additives * 



Finr^an example 
of a tie-m dismay 



Find the 
brand of peanut 
butter with the a 
fewest additives 



r 

What is the 
mam ingredient 
of a Hostess 
Twmkie 7 



Fmd a cracker 
that'does not # 
contain artificial 
color or flavor or 
enriched flour 



Fff>d a food 
package that is 
designed to make 
it look like there 
is more inside " 



Fmdajood 

containing 

Hydrolyzed 

Vegetable 

Protem 

Identify the % 
chemical use/J to 
give hot dogs a 
pinkish color 



Find the mam w 
j^gredient in the 
chocolate coating 
orvice cream bars 



Find five different 
foods that have J 
water as the 
mam ingredient 



Fmda candy 
display aimedat 
small kids 



Find a product 
that contAms an 
emulsifiej 
Name both the 
food and the 
emulsjfier 

Fihd a food with 
the word ' creme 
irj its brand or 
on the label 



Find the worst 
frozendmner 



Find the soup 
that gives «he 
most food per 
dottar 



Translate mto 
plain English 
the ingredient 
hst on Top Job 
cleaning liquid 



Find a food 
package with a , 
picture an it V 
that looks better 
»than theeontents 
of the package 

Find one examrjte 
of the lowest 
shelt space given 
to basic foods 



Find one example* 
of prime shelf 
space given to 
^luxury ite/ns 



Fmd a product 
that contains a 
preservative 
Name both the 
^ood and 
preservative 

Survey the 
vending machined 
m your school 
What is the 
mam ingredient 
sold through 
them? 

Find the price 
difference 
between brand 
name aspirin and 
store bfapd 
aspirin 

\ 

Find the best 
brand»of corn 
beef hash. 



Find a pickle 
that has no 
chemicaf 
additives 
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FOOD r -C75 .MAY SE FICTITIOUS" 



February 



Consumerism 
Heal-th 

Hom^Economics # 

\4 

^Objective: The studenfwi 11 identify feod miscon- 
ceptions that have been promoted and 
explain* why they are inaccurate. 

To The Teacher: , 

Food faddVsm Ts costing Americans millions of dolTars a year 
spue of the fact that our food supply is unsurpassed in volume, 
variety and nutritional -tjual ity. Many false food ideas are promoted by 
manufactures of vitamin and mineral products. Four misleading ideas 
ab.out food are. commonly used. These four great my^hs of nutrition are- 




1 . 
2. 



All diseases are due to faulty diets. ! 
Our basic foods are inferior nutritionally because our soils 
"rave become depleted through long use arid' becauseVthejni cal 
fertilizers have "poisoned" the land. ! 
Commercial food processing destroys fhe outri ti ve' val ue' of 
foods. 

Most Americans suffer from sub-clinical deficiencies that 
cause all the vague aches a/id pains, "that tired 'feel ing" 
that affects human beings. 



These are the foundation of most - if not all - mi-sinformation and 
quackery perpetrated on the American public. ' < 

Nutrition authorities agree that the best way to buy vitamins and 
minerals is in foods - fruits, vegetables, fish, meat, milk, eggs and 
whole gram breads and cereal. 



Aeti vi ties 



I 



3. 



Make a list on board of a.ll the food ..fads and superstitions that 
the students have heard of^Give 'tbe .Nutrition Superstition Ouiz 
(HELP «1 ). ft C * 

Read and discuss in class "The Confusing World of Health Foods " 
(HELP #2) Arran-ge for class to visit, a health food store. Compare 
contents, claims, and cost with comparable food in a supermarket. 

Divide the class into "groups and assign each group one of the current 
'quick weight loss" diets. They will use their knowledge? of the 
Basic four to evaluate the diet'and report to the class whether it 
is a fad or a nutritionally balanced diet that promoted good health 
as well as weight loss. Use the "Guidelines for Evaluating Reduction 
Diets.' (HELP =3) and 1 ^acts and Fallacies of Weight Loss " 
(HELP -4) 
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S-^-E-'-:-- 1 '2*c Imagination! Imagine that in the year 2Q3CT softie 
af cur common]/ accented food ^ deas will have been proved wrong. - 
Choose cne and tell now t r e ~ sconceotion was discovered arid the 
effect" 7 t nad on our eating haoits. 

. * < 

SOURCES: ' fc ' 

'Nutrition Curriculum developed by Garfield School* District No. 
* RE-2.' C&velooed with' NET Program Funds. • . 

Stepnenson,- Marilyn "The Confusing World of Health Foods,' FDA 
Consumer. July-August 1978. N , ' 

# • 

height Control .developed by Limon School District RE-4J." cast 

Central Board of Cooperative Services. Developed with NET 'Program Funds, 

Weight Control developed by Shirley Cox, Lincoln County Home 
Extension Ag-ent. * - 
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HELP #1 



NUTRITION SUPERSTITION. 

-CHECK THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS TRUE OR J .RALSE ; TRUE. FAL5E 

, 1. Brown eggs have the same food value as white ones. J • 

2. Blackstrap molas_ses is a requirement of a good diet. • 

3. A carton of yogurt makes a good balanced lunch. 

• 

4. Honey has fewer- calories than sugar. 

V . 

5. Canned vegetables have little food value. 

6. Gelatin wi.11 help prevent brittle, chipped 
fingernails. ' 

7. It is safe to refrigerate food in the can after L 
it has beavopened. 

8. Toast has fewer calories than bread. 

9. Foods gro>m on improperly nourished or depleted K 
soils have little nutritive value, 1 : i 

10. Butter has the same number of calories as .margarine. 

11. *he nutrients irf'milk are needled only by children. * 

* • * • « 

. 12. Foo0§ supplying fats and carbohydrates are impbrtant ; 
' as "sources of energy. # 

A 

13. Raw sugar 'is a better source of energy than refined e • 
skjgar. w , 

14. - Eqaal amounts of sugar and starch provide the s|me 

calories. * . 9^ 

15. To-make certain you are getting adecfljate nutrients, 

you shoitld take a vitamin pill or jtipp1en\entt ' 

16. -Since .sjjgar is a good jource of^quick energy, some 
kind of sweet dessert should be.includtfT at* each 
meal to five f ami ly members vim and vitality. 

•17. A. person wh© eats^three meals a day has good 
• food habits. 

18. It is incorrect to label any food as fattening . - 
because- there are no "fattening" foods. 

19. Modern processing removes most of the vitaAiins 
and minerals in foods. , 

20. Natural, organic fertilizers are not or>ly safer than 

y chemical fertilizers,- but produce healthier crops! . f 
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HELP, #1 (Cont) 



Answer Sheet to Nutrition Superstitions 



1. 

2. 
'3. 
4. 
5. 

6. • 

7. . 
8. 
9. 
.10. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
• 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



• \ 
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HELP #2 



The Confusing World 
Of Health Foods ' 



"Health' "organic, and natural' are 
words pat crop up often m ads fnd 
promotions for food Bui it s almost im- 
possible for consumer § to figure out 
what these words really mean And the 
advantages claimed for health foods 
over conventionally grown and market; 
ed products aren t supported by the 
facts y 

by. Marilyn Stephenson * 

It s probably fair to say thaj 'he more 
people Inow about food and nutrition / 
the more likely they aVe* to develop I 
eatmg habits that' contribute to good 
health Therefore, the growing interest 
of consumers in the safety and nutrmon- 
ai quality of the American diet is a wel- 
come development Regretta^bry, how- 
ever much of this interest has been 
colored by alarmists wtio state or imply 
that the American food supply is unsafe 
or somehow inadequate to meet our 
nutritional needs 

Advocates of 'health ' "organic ' and 
'natural" foods-terms for which there 
Is little agreement as^ to their exact 
meaning-frequently^ proclaim that 
such products are safer and more nutri- 
tious than conventionally grown ^fend 

.marketed foods Although most of these 
claims are not supported by scientific 
evidence it is difficult for tqe public to 
evaluatl tpjth from fancy-particularly 
if regard to use of the term "natural" for 
everything from whole grain flour or 

, % bread to potatq ahips Claims or sugges-, 
tions that certain health foods or diets 

(prevent or cure disease or provide other 
^fcial health benefits are for the most 
part, folklore and sometimes fabrication 
Almost daily the public is besieged 
'by claims for new anticancer" foods 
no aging" diets "no hunger" breads 
new" (nonessential) vitamins and by 
endless other quackery Many consum 
ers db not know that the f frst Amend 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States* places"some kinds of statements 
about food and nutrition beyond rhe 
reach of Federal regulation through its 
protection oWree speech and free press 
« » 

Jufy-Aogost 1978/FDA Consumer 



If the label on" * food product makes 
false of misleading claims FDA can lake 
ac^on on the grounds khat'the product 
ts 'mislabeled or^fisbranded TN4e+$e^ 
cia»ms>fe made *ads or in other mate- 
rial directly promoting the product the 
federal Trade Commissfon may be able 
to take action . * 

But^t.he labels on or promotions for 
fad4oods o* diet£' often do not make any 
direct claims that can be showrr to be 
false. Instead they refer' to a book,, a 
pamphlet a speech, 6r_^ magazine" arti ; 
cfe that has praised the product Thus* 
these indirect promotions receive the 
protection of the First Amendment 

Scientific rebuttal of'food and nutri- 
tion /nyths published and perpetuated 
m faddist literature often is futile As Dr 
Edward H Rynea/son recently retired 
from the Mayo Clinic, has said, "Amen- ^ 
cans love hogw^sh" We have fables 
that natural vitamins are superior to 
synthetic vitamins, triat the soif in this 
country is "all worn out" or that use of 
organic fertilizers results in better crops 
than manufactured fertilizers And we 
have manymmor myths that organic 
(fertilized) eggs are nutritiously superior 
to infertile eggs, raw nrylk is better than 
pasteurized and the like 

The terms organic."* "natural,' and 
"health" are so loosely an"d often inter- ' 
change^ly used that they are Uifficult 
to define-so much so that FDA has 
taken no position on their use in food 
'labeling The Federal Trade Commission 
in its proposed Food Advertising Rule 
would prohibit use of the words "organ- 
. ic" and "natufal" ijn food advertising be- 
cause of concern about the ebitoy of 
consumers to understand the terms in 
the conflicting and confusing ways they 
are used FTC also proposes "to prohibiX 
the term "health food in advertising be- 
cause it is undefined and may fool 
consumers into thinking one particular 
f ood will provide good health > 

One thing all health organic and 
natural food products seem to have in 
common i^that they cost the consumer 
more jha^onventional foods A survey 
by the U S Department of Agriculture in 
d'cated that the cost at the supermarket 
can run twice as much for health foods 
as for regular-foods The price for com 



parable foods and sometimes even for 
th£ same food rises steadily from. the 
• ^ular supermarket shelf to the health 
. food section of the supermarket- to the 
health food store Expanding heaitb food 
sections'* in some major foodstores 
demonstrate the popularity of these 
— Kerns ' In 1974 it was projected that 
organic food retail sales wouJd reach, $3 
billion in 1980, a nse from $500 million 
in 1972 

Use of these foods often is tied to the 
desire* for. -a -simpler, pre-tec'hnotogy 
lifestyle But the user is misled if he 
^thinks such foods can maintain health, 
or provide better nutritional quality or 
safety than conventional foods There is 
real cause for concern if consumers, par- 
ticularly those with limited incomes, dis- 
trust the regular food supply and buy ex- 
pensive health foods * 

FDA has not tried to arrive at a legal^ 
definition of these terms for food label- 
ing because enforcement would be diffi- 
cult or impossible, and costly Organical- 
ly grown foods once they are removed - 
from the field, cannot be-told from com- 
mercially fertilized plants Plant roots 
absorb nutrients in * inorganic form. 
regar(iless of the Sf&/>ee. and there is no 
scientific basrs tor claiming organic 
foods are more nutritious than conven- 
tional foods According to Dr Emil M 
Mrak former charfcellor of the University 
of California at Davis and a world author- 
ity on agriculture scientific experiments 
conducted for 25 years in Michigan at 
Cornell University, «nd in England have 
established no differences between 
organic or health foods and foods treat- 
ed with manufactured fertilizers 

Differences m the nutrient content of 
food from plants, of the same species 
depend on their genetic nature, the cli- 
mate the nutnent^avallable for growth, 
and the stage of maturity at^which they 
are harvested For example wide varia- 
tion in the vitamin A content rpas been 
found in different varieties of carrots 
and in Valencia oranges grown in dif- 
ferent parts of the country 

One of the alleged advantages of or 
ganically grown foods is that no pesti- 
cides are used on them and thus the so- 
called organic products consumers buy 
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ar<e supposedly f«*ee of traces or residues 
of pesticides But the fact is that many 
of these foods do contain pesticide 
r£S.idues Even If no pesticides are used 
* on d~ particular crop some chemical 
residues often remain in the soil for 
years after the last application of^a pesti- 
cide on a previous crop In addition 
fresh residues 'may be deposited from 
drifting sprays and dusts or from rainfall 
runoff from nearby farms Traces of pes- 
ticides,, may be found in both organic 
and conventional foods, but these 
residues normally are within ^Federal 
tolerance levels, which are set low 
enough to protect consumers 

Since chemically and organically 
grown foods do not differ in looks taste 
or chemical* analysis the orrty~way to 
assure that a product labeled as organi- 
cally grown is truthfully labeled would 
be to keep watch over the product from 
planting to harvest to sale and to check 
soil and water reports Such'a program, 
* of course would be • prohibitively " • 
expensive 

The possibility for fraud Is apparent 
when the consumer doesn t know if the 
storekeeper fs honest wfien the store- 
keeper can t tell if the distributor is - 
honest and when the distributor 
doesn t know if rv* suppliers are living 
up to their premises Because of this and 
the premimum prices placed on organic 
foods its not surprising that conven- 
tional foods at times have been sub- 
stituted for organic foods If FDA can 
identify fraud m the labeling of a natural 
or organic pr health food it can take 
action The ft<Jency also can act if ^ 
claims a*e made suggesting that a cer- 
tain food or combination of foo4s can be 
used to treat a disease condition 'if the 
statements are untrue 

It would be inaccurate to imply that 
all elements of the health food industry 
engage in shady maffceting p/actices 
Some distributors and,groWers supply 
affidavits or certificates for foods grown 
and handled according to "organic and 
natural precepts Many health food 
operators truly believe in health foods 
and are sincere in trying to provide 
consumers the 'real thing t 

Reading the labels and trustiffg^fi^Gte ' 
health food store'manager appe,#f to be 
the best protection for the consumer in- 
terested in purchasing these /ood^ Re- 
cently it was reported thai a natural 
*food store m California r^moyed all vita- 
mins which are high profit items from 
its shelves The management had 



learned that most of a product labeled 
Rose Hips Vitamin C fFern Natural 
Sources was syjithpfic Unable to con- 
firm that similar practices do not occur 
in other natural vitamin supplements, 
the store stopped handling vitamins and 
suggested that people get them from a * 
pharmaty where the pills aren't labeled 
as natu|a+^d they re cheaper 

That I excellent advice from both a 
scientific and an economic viewpoint 
Vitamins from natural sources have no 
nutritional superiority, over synthetic 
vitamins, anp the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration prohibits such claims in food 
labeling 

FDA also prohibits clainas of nutr^tion- 
r al significance in behalf of para- 
ammobenzoic acid (PABA) rutin and 
other bioflavonoids lecithin and many 
other such supplements not essential 
for human nutrition which are sold in 
health food stores The continuing 
' market for an ever-increasing variety of 
These and. other food supplements feeds 
on various myths promoted in the fad 
literature ^ 

Gne practice is to falsely promote a 
Substance as a vitamin A recent exam- 
ple is pangamic acid, which has falsely 
been called vitamin B-15 Vitamins are 
organic substances required in minute, 
amounts m the diet of animals for 
normal growth maintenance of health, 
and reproduction Each vitamin has a 
unique function in the body, and inade- 
quate amounts or the absence of a vita- 
min m the diet produces a specific 
defiency disease condition For instance 
a deficiency or lack of vitamin C causes 
scurvy 

For a substance to be established as a 
legitimate vitamin it must be^tested , 
under controMed conditions to prove 
that its absence in the diet causes ab- 
normal body functioning All animals 
need some vitamins but not all known 
vitamins are needed by all animals 
Therefore testing must also establish 
that a vitamin is essential m'the hymah 
diet before it can be said to be essential 
in human nutrition Pangamic acio* is not 
a vitamin because it is riot essential in 
the diet of animals for the normal func- 
tioning of the body 

they're totally safe o'r at least safer thart 
, Conventional foods There, s not much 
logic here Hundreds of toxicants are * 
known to occur naturallv in foods For 
example aflaToxin. a mold product 
which grows naturally under some con- 



ditions on cotn, peanuts and other 
grains is a powerful carcinogert FDA 
monitors foods for anatoxin and has es- 
tablished safe minimum' levels in some 
foods, such as peanui butter and milk 
Peanut butter or rmfk which contains 
aflatoxin above these^afe levels cannot 
be marketed But (h4%s no way FDA or 
anyone can assure thpt all foods are en- 
tirely free of suclv naturally occurring 
toxins • '* -'. 

Herb teas, which- dSf'fsvoted by many 
health food advocatej? contain thou- 
sands of chemical compounds that have 
not been tested i<3f 'safety Sassafras 
root was found to contain sefrole which 
produces liver cance* in rats, and the 
sale of sassafras tea was banned by 
FDA in 1 976 for that reason 

Lead arsenic, carimjum anl? other 
heavy metals occur^ria^turalfy at very low 
levels in many foods In extracts and 
concentrates made from foods the level 
of such substances may be much 
higher Some bonem^al has been found 
to contain high levels of lead 

Kelp tablets, a J9b&-supplement com- 
monly sold in health' food stores may 
jfe^of arsenic, as do 
HMtom the sea Stud- 
wojkers exposed to 
greater occurrence of 
cancer among-frjhose so exposed Re- 
searchers have ,fou&ci elevated levels of 
urinary arsenic' in tfnJividuals who have 
' consumed kelp tabfe~supplements 

Many commonly usee/ foods, whether 
sold as health "or cpnventional foods 
contain low levejs ©f toxic substances 
Oxalic acid is present in several vegeta- 
bles including spinach Carrots lettuce, 
and celery leaves contain nitrate and nit- 
rite compounds ^ 
*' Does this mean that we need to be 
fearful of fting these foods 7 Not at all 
The best tntng to do is \6 exercise care 
*and commonsense by eating a balanced 
d$e\ from a wide variety of foods and by 
practicing moderation in eating any 
single food < 

• Marilyn Stephenson is a dietitian and 
\nutrittonist with FDA s Bureau of Foods 
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HELP #3 

' GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATING. REDUCTIO N DIETS 
> " *~ — 

1. 'Is the calorie -level below that of energy expenditure but just 'ow enough to allow a weiqhjt loss of 1-2 

< SSfe^U^^htT^ 6 - diet . Pr ° Vide 50 ?-^0.;calor1 £S 9 fe*r per davtt . p°resen? 

? - g^U^^ the «-"ts of the four food 

3 ' princVple^' ° ne ,. t+iat hel f correct* poor food habits because it is based on sound nutrittsnal 

4. Can the diet , be adjusted to varying life^-styles? * 

5 * iSretonJlls? ^ ***** ' PerS ° n ^ ° n ^ SOme t1me? That is> is ft one that is r "Hstic and not 

6. Are. there any effects of the 'diet which maybe physiologically harmful' 

7. Are there statements included whtch are not in accord with current medical'and nutritional knowledge? • 
^ 8. Are the words and phrases "*magic, amazing," "no will power needed," "eat all you want," etc. used? 

c 9. Ooes the diet emphasize one food, one tirand of food, or one particular group of foods? 
10. Doeyhe diet emphasize a particular adjunct, such as special devices, candies, supplements, bulk' formers, 

If -the diet under question is an effective and nutritionally sound weight-reducing proqFam-^xP first five' 
questions will be ansvered "yes" and the next five questions.wi 11 be answered "no." -w^rstj^ve 

COMMONSENSE WEIGHT CONTROL 

Five rules of Thumb , ) , 

Proposed by Professor Charlotte M. Young for a successful low-calorie, reducinq diet. 

1. .The diet should satisfy all nutritional needs' but provide fewer calories* than normally consumed. * 

2. The diet should come as dose as possible to you'r eatinq habits and tastes. 

3 ' Jou fell tSSd - Pr0tK ^ fr ° m betv * een ~ mea1 hun 9 er ' 9 ive y° u a sense of well-being, and not mike 
4 ' fttltjlff e n rS r « d ' et - Sh0Uld ^ ^ ^ t0 t)btain '- whethe '' at nome ° r away, withou/ making you 

5. The diet should be one, -that, with suitable caloric additions, pan be used to maintain your Ideal 
ineight once reached. 

Young, CM. "Planning the Low Calorie Diet." Am. .Jour. Clinc. Nutr. 8:896 'November-December ) 1960 
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Pacts and Fallacies of Weight Loss " 

There is not a lack of 'reducing diets'! Popular magazines and commercial 

publications ill include "the easy diet" plan. Have you ever stopped m to 

- <* 

~think that if any one of these diets were the real answer, there- wouldn't be 

: * ' ^ • 

a need for another! 

f tr 

The only way to'los£ fat is to take in fewer calories than the body requires 
to perform its usual functions*. There is a difference in losing weight- and 
losing fat. Most people ftant to lose fat. 
i • 

Starfatnon diets can result in a weight loss Caused by the body losing 
fkiid. However, ' when one returns to normal .eatirrg habits again, one gains 
back the fluid and often times more thanvwhat £ou originally had, 
* p 

\ 

The greatest problem for overweight • people is probably not to lose weight 
but in keeping Vit off! As#we 4iave learned already, and it ^cannot be 
stressed enough, is^you mu*t change your eating habits ^o achieve permanent 
weight loss.^ ItVpay take longer, but it is well worth* it. 

It is becoming * apparent that 3 person is maybe better off, healthwise, to 

D 

remain overweight than to be continually gainfnj and losing weight. Often 

times, Wh$n a prerson gains back "lost pounds," .that person ^ains even more. 

\ v 

This is why it ?is so necessary for ah Tndfvi-dual to commit themselves to a 
f t 

lifetime change 'and not a few days or weeks <3f suffering. 
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Fad JDiets 

^ ' • - ^ • 

Fad diets often promise magital formulas for quick weight loss. This some- 
times produces temporary weight loss of body fluids. Also, the starvation 
diet also al lows, for quick weight loss, however*, mad(i of it is due to lean 
body mass, which is highly undesirable. 

When judging diet plans, consider the following characteristics: 

1. The exclusion, of an entife food group frpm tfTe diet (such as 
breads, meats, fats, vegetables or fruits and milk and dairy 
products) . 

,2. A diet containing only a f§w foods. 

3. "Written in a manner of "magical ^effects". 

4. The purc+iase of certain "health foods" or supplements which are for 
~\ " the success of the diet. 

5. t • Claims which declaim the medical profession (using many reasons, 

such as', -what would doctors do for a* living if people weren't 
trying to diet) + J 

Many fad diets are probably not dangerous because people do not seriously, 
contemplate remaining on th "diet" for long periods of time. The harm can 
happen with long periods of time! . * 

Several of the current "quick weight loss" diets are! r 

1. Low carbohydrate v 

2. ' Starvation . • 1 
3 t L4quid protein 

4. Diet^claifning no'hjjnger 

5. " High Fiber Diet 

6. D.iets depending upoa^one of a few foods 

7. iCelp, lecithin, Vitamin B6, Vinegar diet 
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? 

8. Diets Claiming to prevent agirta 

\ 

9. Extreme vegetarian, diets 
10. Liquid or formula di£ts^ . 
.lW~Fedd supplements * 

12. "Natural" fdods j/ersus processed foods 

\ 



\ 
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PROTEIN-MEAT* AND BEAN 
or 

"THE LION, THE LAMB, AND THE SOYBEAN" 



CoR6umerisrti * \ 
Home Economics ^ 
•Math 

SociaT Studies 



March 




Objective: The student will realize 
~the impoTTance of protein 
in his- diet. 



JO The Teacher: . . 

Our bodies are 18-20% protein. Skin, hair, nails', eyes, 
Mnusc,les and enzymes are mostly protei/i. This element is essential 
for growth and maintenance of the body and for the formation of 
antibodies to fight infection. 

Protein is made of amino acids linked end to end in long chains. 
Th§re are twenty primary amino acids and each is linked in a 
specific order that makes each unique. The body can produce all but 
leight of these amino acids; these eight must be supplied by food. 

Protein foods that contain these eight essential amino acids are 
called complete protein. Most protein of animal origin - eggs, milk,- 
cheese, pool try and meat and soyuean protein are high quality complete 
protein foods. Protein foods which contain some, but rfot all eight, 
are called lmcomplete protein and are usually from plant srourcesT 
When certain foods are eaten together, they supply complete protein. x 
These are theh called complementary proteins, Examples: grains and 
legumes, legumes and milk, rice and sesame/sunflower seeds. 

Acti vi ties : ( \ 1 

1. Read and discuss with class "Protein" (HELP #1) 

. _ 

2. Make a* coroparTson of the cost and food value of equal weights of 
tender and less tender cuts of beef. 



3. Invite a dietic-ian to speak to the class on Vegetarianism and 
alternate sources of protein. 

4. Students will complete a Four-Day Food Diary (HELP #2). Have the 
students determine how much vegetable protein they consumed in 
comparison* to animal protein. 



\ 
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5. The weather forecast is for warm sunny weather. .The class will 
have a picnic. A number of the students are vegetarians. Plan 
the^picniq and who will bring y/hat. Try new foods, new'recipes. 
Test out your plans' with a real "picnic" in class. , 

6. "Protein Possibili ties'^HELP #3)^ 

7. Read and discuss in class "Eatin^-the VegetariarrWay" . (HELP #4) 



/ 



SOURCES: 

> • 

Energy, Food and You curriculum guide, a program of the Washington 
.State offices of Environmental Education (N.W. Section) and Health 
Education. , ■ ' \ 

Katj, Deborah and Goodwin, Mary. Food: Where Nutrition Politics and 
Culture Meet . Center for Science in the Public Interest. Washington 
0. C. 1976. 

Cobe, Patricia, "Eating the Vegetarian Way", FORECAST for 
Home Economics, Scholastic Magazines, Inc., February, 1980. 
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HELP #1 



PROTEIN 

' ( • 

' ^?« SS6 r tfal nutr L 1ent forO body, 1s made up of a large number of compounds called amino acids. 

Proteins differ from carbohydrates k fats by containing nitrogen as will as carbon, hydrogen ancToxygen. 

{ !^n\ re „„ a iV° ,ak f the1r °"? Protein directly from the soil, afr and water, whereas humans must get their 
V£l supply fro» animal and plant sources which must .first be broken down during digestion to Its simplest 

^allJ'tS"!?? of th if" m ' n0 3CldS ^ ^ S6nt fr0m the Sma11 1ntest1ne 1nto tne bloodstream and eventu- 



In the nucleus of -the cell, the function of these iimlno adds is determined by the, genetic code. They are 

ft U ^ 9 ro «P ed ' into combinations and patterns in order to produce specific proteins. These proteins now- 
To bulVand re Ilr^ssues™ 0 "" ant1bod1es 1 * the hody as ** 31 * s Patterns of amino adds which are used 

Function of Protein * „• 

K^HUL*?!*? 1-1 f *° r *V< 5wth > re P fl1r maintenance of body tissue. Protein. supplies new tissues when 
the body heals from wounds or recovers from surgery and burns. .New tissue mass develops as muscle mass 

iSI^'ffl r f"? US ath 6t1c tra1ning - Hemo 9 lob1 ". essentia* for carrying oxygen to the cellHnd 
carbon dioxide to the lungs, 1s composed pdndplely of protein.' ana 

The body's ability to resist disease Is maintained in "part by 'antibodies which contain protein. 

ESnn-VTE"* in ' re ?" 1at1n ? tne water balance of the body (the intercellular and Intracellular 
exchange of fluids across the semipermeable membranes.) 

5l2iS!£lk f r* lv ? d 1 ? the clottJKglrWd!* When you cut yourself, the Injured blood'cells react 
* elea s1 "? a P rote1 * wh^h together with other special or otelns, forms a fiber that plug the 

cut and stops^the breeding. I " 3 

Protein helps develop strong bones and teeth, and provides a protective coating for hair, skin and nails. 
pa?t1a?l'y 1 made of ""protein 1 * 31 tS character1st1cs are canned by the genes In our body, which are 

Protein forms a part of the enzymes and hormones which regulate body processes. 

Essential" Amino Acids *^ 

" ' *' , ' > 

If all'pm|1ns were the same there would be no controversy about preferable protein sources for humans. 
But proteins are not identical. The proteins our bodies use are made of varying combinations of 22 amino 
adds. Eight of these am no adds cannot be synthesized by the body and must be obtained from our food. 

Ilfrh ?hf SJ£L ,S | t Sfi al 8 !J 1 !! 0 . aCldS l J?\- The relat1ve 1 uant1t1es ° f EAA in egg protein most, nearly 
. match the pattern. of EAA needed by our body's cells. In order for the cell's "protein assembly center" to 
most efficiently utilize the protein we eat, all eight EAA must be eaten simultaneously and In the same 
proportion as the EAA of egg protein. Many foods contain all of the EAA's, but often there 1s a dlspro- 
/ port onately small amount- of one of the EAA's, thus limiting the usefulness of that protein source. This 

' T b !*°T?"!J ,y ^ lBB a variet * of P rotein sources in one meal. The EAA deficiency of one 

food can be offset by the EAA's contained in another food. 



THE EIGHT ESSENTIAL AMINO ACIDS 



1. methionine (meh-THIGH-O-neen) 

2. threonine (THREE-O-neen) 

3. tryptophan (TRIP-toe-f ane) 

4. Isoleudne (eye-so-LOO-seen) 

Prote1n i Quality 



5. 
6. 

7: 
8. 



leucine <L00-seen)- 
lysine (LYE-seen) 
valine (VAY-leen) 

phenylalanine (fee-nul-AL-uh-neen) 



All I sources ofywote in do not have the same quality. That 1s, they do not contain all the essential amino 
acids (complete protein) 1n the correct proportions (b1gh quality protein). 
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Complete Protein contains all eight essential amino acids. Complete 
sources of protein are founcMn animal products - eggs, meat, fish, 
poultry, milk and milk products. These foods are also considered high 
quality sources of protein because their amino acid proportions most' 
nearly equal trie, amino acids needed by the body. The egg, consibered Jto 
" be the most perfect protein, is designated as the "reference'.' protein, 
against which other proteins are measured^ 

Incomplete, Protein does not contain all of the eight essential amino 
acids, or the essential amino acids are not in the necessary propor- 
tions. Generally plant proteins are incomplete, and therefore .low 
quality protein. Higher quality protein may be obtained from plants 
through -combining or "complementing" them. 

Limiting -Amino Afcids 



The amino acids found in the shortest ^supply effect the utilization of 
the rest of the essential amino acids. Tryptophan, lysine and methio- 
nine ar^e considered the essential^limiting amino acids. If airy of these 
three is in short supply, atl the rest of the essential amino cicids will 
t>e in short supply. Example: "If you eat a protein .containing 100 
percent of the utilizable pattern's requirement for tryptophan and 
leucine, but only 50 percent of the necessary lysine, then .as far as 
your body is concerned, you have orfly eaten 50 percent of all the 
essential amino acids." Diet For a' Small, Planet , p. 67. 



If your pro?£iri"$our<>e is missing 
this amount .^e.g. trytophan 
(limiting amino acid) 



Then your protein source 
becomes this 




/ / i J . f* ? * t 



* / $ / *■ 



? ? f / f 

■ / / / / / * 




The protein in the' body uses the esseatial, amino«roid« at -the level of 
the "limiting ami'no acid" and uSes .the "leftover amino acids- for energy. 
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Combining Protein Sources 

Because plant protein is of lower quality, it is important to put 
together in the right proportions, a combination of plant proteins which 
will complement "(mate^up for) their amvno acid deficiencies and/or be 
used as a supplement in the diet. You don't have to fifftl' out the amino, 
acid pattern of every food in order to compare deficiencies. It is 
easier to think of groups of foods. Each group has a specific amino 
acid in greater propoNtfions than in another group of food. By combining* 
'two or more groups in the correct proportions, you are able to comple- 
- menty- or-remove,/ the amino acid^def icienciffS. Example: Gr&fns are low 
in lysine and high in methionine; whole legumes are the opposite. In a 
particular proportion, almost any. two members of these two families will 
complement each other adequately. * 

It is important to remember'that the'whole diet must be balanced. If we 
carefully combine "our plant proteins, but neglect other sources of 
nutrients from the rest of the food groups, our diet will not meet alT* 
our nutritional o needs. Two efficient methods for combining the main 
groups of protein (grains, legumes, nuts and seeds) are: 

1) Complementing Protein - combining plant proteins in the same meal 
Vhich have mutually complementary amino acid patterns. Such protein 
niixes* do not result in a perfect protein (only eggs are considered 

perfect) that is fully utilizable by the body, but these combinations ' 

can .increase the protein quality. 

- • Examples of Complementing Protein 

% legumes + grains -grains^ nuts and seeds 

t legumes + nuts artS seeds & nuts and seeds % legumes 

grains + legumes * nuts and seeds + grains 

Legumes include - any dried beans (pinto, black, red, white, kidney, 
soybeans, peanuts, fava, limas) 
- any dried peas (chick peas* split peas) 
% - lentils 

grains include - oatmeal, wheat, rye, buckwheat, bulgar, sorghum, 

millet, barley, cornmeal, rice 
Seeds include - pumpkin, sunflower, sesame 
nuts include - walnuts, pistachios, almonds, cashews, 'Brazil , 

filberts, pecans ■ ' " : 

yeasts include - Brewers, toriila, active dry 

2) Supplementing Protein - Since animal protein contains all ttre-r* 
essential, amino acids, combining any animal protein with plant protein will 
improve the quality of the plant protein. Examples of supplementing protein: 

animiil product's ( ? grajns * ' 

animal products + nuts and seeds ^ 

animal products + legumes 
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Protein- Quantity - refers to the amount of food consumed and its protein 
content. When combining plant prcft'eins, it is important to ensure the 
required amounts and simultaneous presence of the essential amino acids. 
Refer to Diet For A Small Planet , and Laurel 1 s Kitchen . 



Protein and Athletes 



Contrary to .what most people think, athletes do not need to 
increase their intake of protein alone. Naturally, caloric 
according to energy expenditure, but this increase requires 
variety of foods and not mainly from high protein sources, 
function of protein is to build and repair body structures, 
hormones. Protein- is not normally used as a, source of energy. Fats 
carbohydrates are the primary energy sources. If an athlete tedces in more 
protein than their body reqCiires, it will be used for energy or converted to 
fat for storage. Athletes increase their muscle mass with training and 
conditioning, r\ot just with an increase of protein. 



significantly 
needs ' increase 
calories from a^- 
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DEMONSTRATING PROTEIN COMPLEMENTARITY 



BEANS alone Level of* 
amino acids 
in egg 
protein 



EATEN TOGETHER 



X 



STRENGTH 




i 



4 



DEFICIENCY 



I 
I 



mmm i 



WHEAT alone 



mm 

^ DEFICIENCY 



BEANS + WHEAT = COMPLEMENTARY PROTEIN COMBINATION 

Source: Amino Acid Content of Foods and Bological Data on- Proteins. Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the U.N*. , Rome, 1970. 

A 

This material borrowe^ffpih the Energy, Food, and You* curriculum gulcl^f a 
program of the Wastffngtpn State Offices of Environmental Education (N.W. 
Section) and Health Education. 
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HELP #2' f 



A FOUR.-PAY FOOD DIARY 

1. Encourage the students to keep a. careful, accurate food diary. The 
' student may wish to compile the results for a class siAey. Have the 

students outline pages as followsf leaving adequate for all foods 

consumed. - 

. • HM FOOD & AMOUNT , %URCE PLACE CONSUMED 

\ y 

Breakfast * 
4 Midmorning , ■ » 

Lunch • 
Afternoon ' 
Dinner / • 

After dinner ^ 

2. * Have the students record in a , four-day diary: 

♦types of foods '* » •. 

♦amounts in home measures (l.cup, 1 slice, etc.)*. 
' ♦source of food (home, vending machines, etc.) 
♦where food was consumed (can? park, dinner table) 

3. * Have ;tffe students determine how well'they are. feeding their bodies by 
• organizing foods and amounts corvsumed into categories: 

♦vegetables- ♦protein fQtftis - ♦sweeps ♦miscellaneous 

♦fruits >bread,and cereal ♦crisp fried foods r 

4. Mixed foods such as cheese piz^za ma/ be counted as 1/2 serving protein 
food,* 1/2 serving vegetable,' 1 serving bread; stew (1 cup) may be con- 
sidered as 1/2-1 serving protein, 1-2 servings vegetables, depending on 
the composition;^ presweetened cereal may be t counted as 1/2 serving 
eereal, 1/2 serving sweet;, a milkshak^raay bfe 172 serving milk, 1/2 
serving sweet, etc. 

SOURCE: 1 ' 

Reprinted from Food: Where' Nutrition Politics and Culture Meet which is 
available from the Center for Science in the Public Interest,. P. 0. 
Box 7226, Washington, D.C. 2*0044, for $4.50>* 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION T A BUkAHONSH E E T 



FOOD 



Day 1 Day 2 * Dtfy 3 Day 4 Total 



Total/4* 
Average 
Per Day 



Vegetables 



Fruit 



Milk 



'f*Votein Foods 



Cereals & Bread 



Sweets 



Crisp Fried Foods 



Miscellaneous 



Redpmmended Foods and Servings Per Day: ' 

Jveqetables-Fruits: 4 Servings (citrus, deep, leafy or green, deep 
j yellow, others) 

Cereals & Breads: 4 Servings (preferably whole grain) 

Protein Foods: 2 or more Servings 

Milk: 3 or 4 Servings 
More than 2 sweets or empty calorie snacks per day is unsatisfactory. 
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Using Food Consumption Tabulation Sheet, have students record number of servmgs^i each category 
daily Total the four days and divide by four to firicJ the average daily consumption fdr each category 

The following is a list of average servings ' 



Vegetables-Fruit 
1 cup Milk. Yogurt 

Protein Foods 

1 cup Beans, coo ked 
Eggs 

4 tbsp geanurautter 
Chicken, Lean Meat, 

Cooked. Fish 
Cheese 

Cereal and Bread > 

Bread 

Cereal. Cooked 
Cereal, Dry 



1/2 cup or one unit (1 orange) 
8 oz 



Cornmeal, Grits. Rice 



8 oz 
2 

4 oz 

2 to 3 oz 
2 02 



1 slice 

1/2 to 3/4 cup 
1 6z 

1/2 to 3/4 cup- 



Crisp Fried Foods: 1 oz 
Sweets 

2 srpfclj cookies 

1 c^p sweetened drink 

1 slice cake 

1 doughnut 

2 small candies* 
1/2 cup ice cream 



6 Have eith student make/ a personal bar chart of average daily intake for food categories Have students 
calculate total milk cor/sumptidn, soft drinfe consumption, vegetables and fruit consumption, etc . for 
the class Have them prepare a bulletin board using the information 

7 Have the students examine their average food intake to determine 

Is the diet well-balanced ? 

How many unwholesome foods are included* *" * . * 

Do those with a well-balanced diet also eat an unsatisfactory number of unwholesome foods? 

8 Have students grade their average daily record 

Allow 25 points fdfr 100% of each of the basic four food gro&ps 
Allow 5 points for each vegetable Add 2 points if fresh, unprocessed variety 
Allow 5 points for each fruit, add 2 points if fresh, unprocessed variety 
Allow 5 points for each protein food Add 2 points for non-meat protein foods 
Allow 5-pomts for each grann or bread Add 2 points for each whole gram product 
Subtract 5 points for each food with added sugar ♦ 
Subtract 5 points for each food high in fat (processed meats. baked*oods. fried foods and snacks) 
Subtract 5 points for each' food containing sodium nitrite (processed or smoked meats) 

9 Collect totals for class and have students graph results Have students determine a good, fair and poor 
diet in terms of cl^ss scores ^ 

DISCUSS Does the class eat well? Is it a well-nourished group? How could that be determined? 

10 Divide the class into groups of 6-8 DISCUSS How do you feel about the way you eat? Are there certain 
groups of food you don't eat enough of? How could,you increase these foods in your diet? Are you will- 
ing to give up empty calorie foods, or substitute foods t^hat will benefit your health? What do you thmfJ 
would be a good way of reducing your intake of empty calorie foods? 
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Protein Possibilities 

t • 

OBJECTIVE To identify the most feasible means of improving the world food situation 

PROCEDURE 

1 Have students draw a PRDTEIM POSSIBILITIES LADDER with T5 'steps Above the top step wnte 

Most necessary and below the bottom step wnte least necessary 

2 Explain that a l.st of 15 possibilities for alleviating world protein ptcblems will be 
read As each alternative is presented have students place the key word for 
hat possibility on one of the steps (The key word will be given j The loca- 
tion of the key word on the Sadder (high or low) will depend on the feel- 
ing of the student (pro or con) The student must make a decision 
about each alternative regardless of an apparent agreement 
will all *S . 



Most 
Necessary 



Least, 
Necessary 

Expand 
to fun 
page 

or apathy towards some The student may change the placement of items on the 'adder as new alternatives 
are presented (by crossing out 1 drawing arrows etc ) 

List of Protein Possibf ities ' 



Protein Possibilities ladder Alternatives and Key Words 
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People m developed countries consuming less gram-fed meat and obtaining more, of their protein from 
plant food combinations (LESS MEAT} 

Sending f ood to developing nations in crisis situations (SEND FOOD) 

Contributing moneV to needy countnes to develop and implement better methods of ^ood production 
(MONEY) 

An international policy which involves expensive education in population contro 1 (POPULATION/ 

Training programs *or people in developing countries ,to use skills and knowledge to modernize 
agricultural methods 'EDUCATE) 

Sending equipment and fertilizer to needy areas (EQUIPMENT) 

% * 
increasm^|search to improve the nutrition and durability of grams (RESEARCH) 

Independent companies selling cattle chickens grams' or other food to developing natrons 'SELL 
FOOD) } 

Developing unused land areas (swamps mountains deserts) (LAND USE). \ 

Expanding programs to build roads and warehouses (BUILD ROADS) 

Increasing use of peanuts and soybeans to make meat-analo ^MEAT ANALOGS! 

Fortifying existing foods wi>fc additional protein (FORTIFYJ 

Increasing fish farming (FiSH FARMING) 

Redistributing land ownership to majority of people" m developing nanons (LAND OWNERSHIP) 

Allowing desperately starving peopli m developing nations to die without food assistance while send- 
ing food to nations whose people have a better chance of survive! (TRIAGE) 

Reprinted from Protein Power Massachusetts Department of Education 
Bureau of Nutrition Educat'on and School Services 
Boston Massachusetts 021 1 1 

SOURCE Reprinted from Food Where Nutr'tion Pontics and Culture Meet which is avadablp from !he Center for 
Science m the Publ-t Interest PO Box 7226 Washington DC 20044 for $4 50 
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EATING THE VEGETARIAN WAY 



By Patrica Goto 

Its happening m college dining halls, airplanes, and 
restaurants across the coSntry-meatless meals are on the 
menut In fact vegetarian eating is no longer considered 

special" or "eccentric Case in point The director of glm- 4 
mg food services /for Smith College in Massachusetts 
reports that vegetarianism is the most drastic change m 
student eating habits I have seen m 20 years on the job ' 
And trfis no-meat approach seems to be more than a pass- 
ing college fad The vegetarian lifestyle is becoming mors' 
and more popular among people" of all ages interested in 
nutrition and health # 

Meatless eating comes in several shapes and forms 
Some adherents ace simply excluding red meankom their 
diets, but sticking with fish. eggs, and dairy products 
Those who consider themselves ovo-lacto vegetarians 
have eliminated meat, poultry and fish, but they do mix 
milk, cheese, and eggs with non-ap^rta! foods Lacto- 
vegetanans have cut out eggs but ^continue to eat dairy 
products and plant foods, while vegans eat no animal pro- 
ducts at all basing their diets entirely on grains frujts. 
vegetables nuts and seeds In addition there is a large seg- 
ment of the population that is simply decreasing its con- 
sumption of red meat in accordance with the U S Dietary 
Goals, using smaller quantities m combination with 
vegetables and grams 

flutntionally speaking there is no reason why red mgp 
and other animal foods should not be eaten in moderate 
amounts These foods are valuable sources of^protein, ir^p- 
Vitamin B-12. and trace minerals Unfortunately, many 
Americans currently consume much larger portions of 
meat than are necessary for adequate protein intake, afnd 
the excesses being stored-as fat 

Vegetarians of any type ha^e a variety of reasons for 
going meatless — health, cost religion ecology, and'culture 
can ail be factors Those who opt for vegetarianism can 
easily meet their needs for most nutrients with a bit of 
planning and creativity Lacto-ovo vegetarians will have * 
the easiest time of it other types might have to augment 
their diets with a daily vitamm-mmeraf supplement Let s 
see how meatless eaters can choose meals that measure 
up nutritionally . ^ 

PACKING m THE PROTEIN 

% Critics of vegetarianism contend that animal foods con- 
tain the most protein and meatless diets cannot provide 
enough of this nutrient to maintain health How true is this 
statement? To find out, let's examine the role protein plays 
in our health 

More than 30% of the human body is made up pf protein 
This nutrient 1$ necessary for growth, as well as the mainte- 
nance of body tfssues, muscles, blood, skin, nails, and hair 
Without protein, the enzymes hormones, and antibodies 
that regulate some of our most vital functioijs would cease 
to work 



Protein is composed of 20 building blocks called amino 
acids During digestion, the protein inMhe food r we eat is 
broken down into its components — carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and, nitrogen T,he body then draws on this 
pool 1 as raw material for building new proteins required 
by our cells for growth and repair In addition to these ele- 
ments, all the necessary amino acids must be present Tor 
the body to manufacture new proteins While most of 
these can be synthesized in the body, there are nine ammo 
acids that can be supplied only through the food we eat 
These are called the 'essential' amino acids, and are sup- 
plied in just the right proportions and amounts by animal 
foods 

Because the protein in animal foods is balanced enough 
to assure maximum utilization, it is called "high-quality" or 
' complete" protein Although many plant foods also con- 
tain protein, they are missing one or more of the essential 
ammo acids, and are therefore said to contain "low- 
quality" or ' incomplete" protein 

The term "low-quality" can be very misleading Luckily, 
it rs entirely possible for a non-meat eater to have a "high- 
quality" diet by balancing jne protein in the foods he or she 
chooses In other words, two or more incomplete protein 
foods. 1 e . nee and beans, can be eaten together to "fill-in" 
the essentia* ammo acids missina in each This pairing, 
called "protein complementarity." forms a source of high- 
quality protein that can be fully utihred by the bdtJy 

THE VEGETARIAN EATING PLAN 

Protein complementarity is often presented as a complex 
biochemical process involving the balancing of specific? 
amino acids in certain foods that must be eaten together 
However, vegetarians do not have to be biochemists in 
order to get enough protein to be well-nourished It is more 
realistic to balance the types of foods eaten in each meal 
rather than the precise amino acids contained in each food 
combination For the non-meat eater, that means following 
a four-food-groups eating plan similar to that followed by 
meat-eaters The food groups designated for the 
vegetarian, however are slightly different in composition 
Here's how they may look 



MEAT DAILY RECOMMENDED NUMBER OF 

ALTERNATE SERVINGS/AVERAGE GRAMS OF PROTEIN 

ThfEY CONTAIN 
GROUP CHILD TEEN ADULT 

One equals a serving 2/20 3/30 2/20 

1/2 cup cooked soybeans 
2/3 cup cooked dry beans 

peas, or lentils 
2 1/2 tablespoons peanut butter 
1/3 cup peanuts or sesame seeds 
1/2 cup almonds, cashews, 

sunflower seeds 
2 eggs * 
1 1/2 ounces hard cheese 
1/2 cup cottage cheese * 
2 ounces soy-based textured 

vegetable protein 
4 ounces tofu (soybean curd) 
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CHILD 

3,-4/ 

24-32 



MILK GROUP 

One equals a serving 

1 cup milk or buttermilk 
1 cup yogurt 
1/2 cup cottage cheese 
1 1/2 ounces hard cheese 



FRUIT-VEGETABLE GROUP 
.One equals a serving ^4/8 

One piece or 2/3 cup cookecT 
Leafy green and yellow 

vegetables 
Citrus truits potatoes 

tomatoes etc 
Mushrooms broccoli peas 

spinach collard greens 

asparagus and cauliflower' * 

are particularly good protein 

sources / 

GRAIN GROUP 

One equals a serving 4/8 

I 

1 slice whole-gram or enriched 

bread • 
1/2 cup cooked rice barley 

enriched pasta or cracked 

wheat % 
2/3 cup oatmeal corn or 

cornmeal or enriched 

ready-to-eat cereal 



TEEN 

4/32 



ADULT 

2/16 



4/8 



4/8 



4/8 



4/8 



Of the foods listed in the chart only dairy products, eggs, 
and soybeans contain high-quaiity protein When eaten in 
the right combinations, however, the remaining foods 'will 
supply adequate amounts of protein as defined by the cur- 
rent U S Recommended Daily Allowances That means an 
average of 23-34 grams daily for children ages three to 
twelve. 45-55 grams for teenagers 46 grams for female 
adults. 56 grams for male adults, 76 grams for pregnant 
women, and 66 grams for nursing women 

MIXING AfcD MATCHING FOR TOP NUTRITION 

. You and your students shobild find it Simple to combine 
complementary protein foods once you realize that a hunk 
of meat needn't be.the focus of every meal After ail, it s a 
natural way to eat in many cultures The Mexicans have 
been putting together beans and corn for centuries the Ita- 
lians whip up fantastic pasta and cheese dishes, and the 
Chinese stir-fry tofu with vegetables and serve it>over rite 
These combinations of grains, legumes, eggs dairy pro- 
ducts, and/or vegetables naturally fornrTa. usable pattern* of 
amino acids Here are some other foods that strengthen 
each other in the same way • peanut butter sandwich on 
whole-wheat bread • macafoni and cheese • pizza • 
yams and pinto beans • rrce and black beans • lentil stew 
on nee with yogurt* cefned beans rolled m a corn tortilla 
garbanzo bean-sesame seed spread (hummus) • oatmeal 
and ~»ilk • minestrone soup (containing pasta, beans 
vegetables) • split-pea soud with soy protein bits 



in order to make their protein more valuable, each of 
these dishes should be incorporated mtd a well-rounded 
menu* For exanrtple the tortilla with refried beans can be- 
.accompanied by a garnish of shredded Cheddar cheese, 
rice, and a, green salad with yogurt dressing, the^split pea 
soup enhanced by a corn muffin, a chunk of Swiss cheese, 
and rice pudding for dessert, the oatmeal served for break- 
fast with cantaloupe filled witVcottage cheese and a slice 
of toast Have your students compose more sample 
vegetarian menus using the items in the list above as^focal 
ppints Tor each meal 

In cooking and baking, there are many ways to "sneak- 
in" protein For example, wheat germ, soy flour, and chop- 
ped nutscan be stirred into muffin batter, yogurt or butter- 
milk added to cold or hot soups, and cheese or nuts 
sprinkled on salads, casseroles, and soups Take a look at 
the high-protein boosters below and add some more of" 
your own • chopped peanuts • toasted almonds • 
cashews • sunflower seeds • sesame seeds • wheat germ 

• plain yogurt • chopped hard-cooked eggs • buttermilk 

• shredded cheese • nonfat dry milk • soy sauce • soy 
grits '• soy flour • granola cereal • whdle-wheated 
croutons 

LET THE EATER BEWARE! ' # 

While protein might be the major concern of the 
vegetarian, other nutrients can be escaping his or her 
attention Those meatless eaters who also shun dairy pro- 
ducts and eggs (the .vegans) are particularly risking deft- * 
ciency in Vitamin D. calcium, and riboflavin Since B-12 
occurs naturally only in animal foods, the strict vegetarian 
can develop a deficiency in this nutrient as well Iron can 

'also be a problem Enriched cereals and grains, along with 
man^ fruits'and vegetables, do contain this mineral, but the 
rate of absorption is not very high in plant foods Strict 
vegans must therefore increase their intake of dark, leafy 
green vegetables for their calcium and iron content, soy 

c milk or nutritional yeast for its Vitamin B-12, dry beans and 
vegetables for their riboflavin, and sunlight for Vitamin D* 
As a* safeguard against marginal deficiencies of these key 
nutrients, vegetarians can take a vitam^i-mineral supple- 
ment to meet their RDA's | 

One final note of caution— any eating plan that con- 
centrates on just one or a few foods has the danger of 
being nutritionally inadequate Of particular concern is the 
brown-rice-based Zen macrobiotic diet Deficiencies in 
Vitamin C. protein, iron, and calcium have been reportedjn 
its followers, and several deaths have been linked to this 
diet So whatever you and your students opt for a type of 
vegetarianism or a meat-based menu be sure to stress that 
variety is the key to good nutrition and sound health 



Reprinted from FORECAST for Home Economics (c) February 1980 
by Scholastic Magazines Inc 
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VITAMINS - AN ALPHABET OF HEALTH 

or / 

m put Spring in your step with vitamins"- 



Consumerism (Bus^ 
History ■ — 
Home Economics 
Social Studies 




Objective: The student will learn the im- 
portance of vitamins in the diet and 
sources'of each. 

To The Teacher: 

• The idea that illness might be caused by the 
absence of -something in the diet was a long time 
gaining acceptance, It was easy to understand 

how a person could be poisoned by a toxic substance he ate, but not 
so easy to realize that the lack of a substance could cause seTious 
illness. It was not until the 20th century when research progressed 
to the point that these substances could be identified that de- 
ficiency diseases were recognized. 

Even though today there are few people in America suffering from 
deficiency disease , there are many who still suffer vitamin 
deficiency, simply from a lack of knowledge of what the body needs 
for optimum performance. 



Activi ties : 

1.' Give class the Vitamin Pre-test. (HELP #1). Discuss answers 



2. 



Assign each of the vitamins listed below to a student to re- 
search. They should investigate its discovery, its function in 
the body, deficiency symptoms, good food sources , *etc . Vitamins 
A f B (thiamine), B2 (riboflavin), B6 (pyridoxinej I,- B12 , B13 
(orotic acid), B-complex vitamins violin and folic acid or folacin, 
niacin, C (ascorbic ac id )f D, E, F (unsaturated fatty acids), K, % - 
P (bioflavinoids). 



3. 



Share the article Vitamins 
the questJP^QS. 



(HELP #2) with the class and discuss 



Determine the economy of choices of food for Vitamin C. /compare 
the foods by the following categories. Which is most economical? 



0 
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Which is best source of Vitamin C per serving? How does" one serving compare 
with the ROA your age group? 



Price Per Vitamin C Additional 
Serving Per Serving Ingredient^ 



Powdered Vitamin C drink 

Frjozen Orarjge-Ouice 

Orange DriWc 



Frozen Orange Prink- 

5* Play the game "Vitamin BirVgo" (HELP 

6. Ask the class to give examples of statements attributing special healing 
powers to- certain vitamins.. - (Example: Vitamin E prevents heart 
disease.) Read and discuss the article "Myths of Vitamins." (HELP #4) 



SOURCES i 

Food and Nutrition - Tim^-Life Publication ^ 

H V M is for Vitamins , Developed by Bennett School" District 29-J, East 
Central BOCS. Developed with NET Program Funds. 

"Myths of Vitamins," FDA Consumer ; March 1974, pp. 4-9. 
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HELP #1 



VITAMIN PRETEST 



Direct ions i 



Answer each question by circling the word true or false in the right 
column. 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 



10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 



Vitamins are found in most foods with some foods richer 
in vitamins than others. 

Utamins can bfe divided Into two grouper fat soluble 
water soluble vitamins. 

im B vitamins (Thiamine, Riboflavin and Niacin) are 
essential for proper digestion of foods. 

If Vou are not eating enough foods rich in vitamin K 
your blood may not clot after a wound occurs. 

Vitamin A prevents an eye disease called night blindness. 

The common cold can be prevented by taking vitamin C. 

Vitamin B 12 shots are often prescribed for people who 
need more energy. 

Vitamin 0 is useful in 'treating arthritis. . 

Vitamin E has be*n .shown to improve acne, prevent 
sterility and increase sexual drive. 

Natural vitamins' (those found in foods) are better 
nutritionally for you throT^rnthetic vitamins (those) 
synthesized 4n the lab). 

If you eat one of those cereals which has all the 
vitamins you need every day or take a multiple 
vitamin pill, it's alright to eat anything you like 
the rest of the day. 

Eating a variety of foods every day can sttpply most 
Americans with all the needed vitamins. 

Vitamin A is destroyed during mild cooking but is not 
destroyed when a fat containing A turns rancid. 

Vitamin 0 is generally not destroyed during storage 
and cooking. 

Vitamin E is destroyed when fats containing E begin to 
turn rancid or when the fat is used in deep fat^fxying. 



true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 
true a false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 



true ^alse 
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16. Vltaaln C Is easily lost when food Is sutaerged In 
water during cooking, 

17. Vltaaln C Is not destdbyed «hen exposed to air or heat. 

18. Thiamine (Bj) Is easily destroyed t>y exposure to heat 
or oxygen. 

19. Riboflavin (B^ Is easily destroyed by light. 

20. Niacin (B6) Is one of the aost stable B vltaaln* and 
Is lost aostly by leaching Into cooking water. 

21. Fortified milk, fish, liver oils, egg yolk and exposure 
to sunshine are all good sources of vltaaln D. 

22. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, strawberries and leafy 
green vegetables are all good sources of vltaaln A. 

23. Vegetable oils and whole grain cereals are best 
sources of vltaaln E. 

2b. Lean meat, fish and poultry, enriched and whole grain 
breads and cereals, liver and milk are all good 
sources of the B vitamins. 

25. Butter, whole milk, liver, eggs and yellow and green 
leafy vegetables are good sources of vltaaln C. 



true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true " false 

true false 

true false 

true false 

true false 
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VITAMIN PRETEST AKSUEB KEY 



1. 


true 


2. 


true 


3. 


true 




true 






'5. 


true 


6. 


false 


7. 


false 


• 8 - 


false 


9. 


fa>se 




false 


11. 


false 


12/ 


true 


13. 


false 




true 


15. 


true 


16. 


true 


17. 


false 


18. 


true 


19. 




20. 


true 


21. 


true 


22. 


false 


• 23.. 


true 


2<*. 


true - 


25. 


false 
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VITAMINS . fc ,, 

Vitamins are organic compounds necessary for growth aTO^Bi 
life. , ; .«P 

Characteristics of Vitamins • i • '* • ' 

Vitamins are present jn .food in v\ry small amounts.^ Most cannot be- made by 
the body, and, must be supplied- by the-foods we eat. - , % 

Vitamins .cohtribu te the building of the body's structure and help 
Regulate its processes. . , * 

Vitamins in foods are not broken down during digestion, but are absorbed- 
essential ly as the,y occur in foods. ' " 

How Vitamins Work in- the Body • * 

Without vitamins, the foods we eat could not be put to use.' "Vitamins help 
food move through the pathways of biochemical reactions by which food - is 
broken down' and used for energy, repair, and the other essential functions 
in the body. Food plays a very passive role through all these processes. 
-It merely provides the materials for each step or reaction which takes place 
along these pathways. There are* hundreds of pathways foods can take; 
pathways* whjch break down^parbohydrates, pathways to &reak down fats. and 
pathways for protein. At every step aloog the path, the vitamins! ' 
enzymes speed up the breakdown of the foods. (Enzymes are made up 
proteins which act on^othtr substances in order to bring about a cj 
reaction.) Vitamins ar.eWither part of the enzymes or help bring 
together with the* substances they are working oft. Vitamins and enzym&s do 
Wot change - during these chemical reactions. Their job is simply to help 
speed up the reactions. If. there are not enough vitamins in the diet, the 
pathways do not function properly, and the appropriate blQChemical breakdown 
of foodstuffs does not lake place completely." ( Laurel 's kitchen , page 
395). As av result,- cells may be unable to repaid themselves with new 
proteins, energy cannot be provided because foods is not 'being properly 
burned and the ^result is eventual tissue damage, or signs of a vitamin 
deficiency. * s 

Sources of Vftamins 

■ i 

No^one food contains all the vitamifis necessary for the body. A variety of 
foods in th^-diet will supply most of the vitamins . necessary ' for bodily 
function^. ' There are key vitamin^ and minerals which are seen on Vie labels 
of food packages: vitamins Af^O, C, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, and the 
minerals, calciu^nd iron. If your diet supplies these essential vitamins 
and mineral^f-nt is assumed that the other vitamins or minerals will be 
supplied by the variety^of foods in your diet. 

Classification of Vitamins 

■ ■ \ • 

s * . 

Vitamins fall into t>rt> classes according -to their solubility; some - are 
soluble in wate^ akffers are soluble in fat. > % * 

Water-soluble vitamins - B complex vitamins, thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, 
and vitamin C. water-soluble vitamins are n.ot stored in the body. They 
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are used only in the necessary amounts and the' excess is excreted in the 
urine. Water-soluble vitamins are absorbed • directly into the hlood which 
transports them throughout the body. 

■Fat-soluble vitamins - A, D, E, K. All fat-soluble vitamins are stored in 
the body to some extent. They concentrate irK^he fatty tissues and in the 
liver*. If taken in high doses, some of the fat-*oluble vitamins will begin 
to accumulate and 4 can reach toxic levels. Fat-soluble vitamins are not 
directly absorbed into the bloodstream." They -require dietary fat for 
absorption and transportation in the body. 



QUESTIONS 



\ 



ERIC 



1. Which of these vitamin groups can be efficiently stored in the body? 

water soluble vitamins fat soluble vitamins no vitamins are stored 

2. Water-soluble vitamins are attracted to water (the many positive and 
negative charges on their surfaces ar? attracted to the positive and 
negative ions of water). Which group represents the watej&soluble 

. vitamins? 



3. 



vitamins A, D, E, K the vitamin B complex and ^jjfcamin C 

it-soluble vitamins are repelled by water but are attracted to un- 
chaftjsd fat-loving compounds. Which group represents the fat-soluble 
vitamire? . * 



vitamins A, D, E, K the vitamin B complex and vitamin C # • : K 

4. The body's principle transportatijon system is the bloodstream., 
travel freely dissolved in "blood; 

must be made soluble in water by being attached to carriers such as 
protein 

Choosfc from: vitamins A, D, E, K 

the vitamin. B complex and vitamin C 

_ can be toxic if taken in excess doses because they are stored 

in the. body. 




Choose from: vitamins A, D, E, K 
vitamin 9 complex 



Mtamin C 



6. 



^are much less likely to detelop toxity when taken \xs excess 



because the excess is excreted by the body. 
Choose from; vitamins A, D, E, K 
% ' 4 vitamin B complex and vitamin C * 

Source: Understanding Nutrition , pages 271-272 

answer key: (1) fat soluble (2) vit. B complex and vit. C (3) v1t. A D E K 
(4a) vit. B complex and vit C (4b) vits.'A D E K (5) A D E K (6) vit. B 
complex and vit. C 

This material b<*rowe<J from the Energy, Food and You curriculum guide, a 
pr6gram of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education (NW 
Section) and Health Education. 
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VITAMIN 3ING0: 



Directions: 



tions: 
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VitamixuBingo may be played by one or one hundred players. Each person 
takes a card (see next page) and a handful of markers (corn, etc.) When 
everyone is ready to start, the teacher reads prepared questions. Several 
questions are provided below. The teacher may wish to add other questions. 
The .student should mark the box containing the appropriate response. 
Vitamin Bingo may be called when five successive diagonal or horizontal 
squares have been covered. 

Questions: 



1. What is the vitamin needed for healthy tissues and skin as well as 
normal vision, especially in dim li|ht? (Vitamin A) 

2. What are foods rich in Vitamin E? (vegetable oils, whole-grain cereals, 
nuts and legumes) 

3. What are foods rich in vitamin A? (li^er, butter, fortified margarine, 
whole milk, yellow and green leafy vegetables) 

4. What is the vitamin needed for clotting of the blood? ^(tftanrin K) {^^> 

T 

5. What is the vitamin needed for healthy skin, gums and. tissues and heal- 
ing. wounds? (Vitamin C) 

6. What foods are rich in the vitamin B Complex? (lean meat, fish, 
poultry, enriched and whole grain bread and cereals, milk) 

7^What is the vitamin needed for absorption of calcium and phosphorous to 
make strong bones and teeth? .(Vitamin D) * 

8. What foods are rich in vitamin K? (leafy green vegetables, liver and 
egg yolk) 

9. What foods are rich in 'vitamin C? *(citrus fruits, tomatoes, straw- 
berries and cabbage^ * 

10. What is the vitamin needed for normal functioning of the digestive and 
nervous system? (Vitamin B) 

11. What foods are rich in vitamin D? (fish, liver, oils, fortified milk 
and canne s !Mi£j*r ^ *\ 

12. What is the vitamin that promotes the stability of all membranes? 
(Vitamin E) , 
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VITAMIN BINGO 



Vitamin A 


Vegetable 
oil 


Poultry 


Vitamin K 


Whole grain bread 
and cereal 


Fortified 
margarine 


Squash 


Spinach 


Oranges 


Eggs 


1 Carrots 


Grapefruit 

* * 

* 


: Lean^ 
meat* 


Citrus 
t^ts 


Fish liver 
oils 


Enriched 
bread and 
cereal s 


Citrus r 
a juices : 


Vitamin^'c^ 


Yellow 
"vegetables 


Vitami^E 


Exposure to 
sunlight 


Soft 
drinfcs^ 


Swiss Chard, 


Whole-wheat 

bread 

t 




Leafy green 
vegetables 


iJhole milk 

r 


Cauliflower 


Fish 


Cabbage 

1 ■ 


Vitamin K 


Vitamin B 

* 


Strawberries 


J 

Vitamin D m 


Tomatpes 


Butter 


Broccoli 


Candy 


LiveV - 


Egg- yolk 


Skim milk 



i 
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MYTHS 
OF 

VITAMINS 



"Consumers should know that elabo- 
rate testimonials and miraculous 
claims result from mere guesswork/ 
confusion, and often outright fraud." 



In todays health-conscious society 
many Americans hoia myths 3 bout the 
proper role of vitamins While vitamins 
are essential for gooc neaith, excessive 
amounts are unnecessary ana can oe 
harmful 

"by Jane Heenan 

Once a day, just to be sure millions 
of Americans take a multivitamin pill 
Then when cold season comes around 
some stock up on vitamin C 

Others whose %ex lives seem to be 
lagging may reach for vitamin E with 
the added hope that n will stave off 
heart disease And if ail these vitamins 
don t prevent that runaown feeling 
they might try a little — or a lot — of all 
the vitamins with an added boost of 
vitamin 

According to scjme of the latesi "litera- 
ture" appearing in books by nutrition 
"experts'* and in magazine articles this 
sort of therapy should do the trick But 
as millions of Americans now know ,t 
doesn t necessarily mean you can even 
win a tenms match 

And as a 4-year-old boy in Kansas will 
never forget taking a whole bottle of 40 
• children s vitamins at once won t help 

/him grow stronger faster He spent the 
following 2 days in intensive care with 
vitamin A and iron poisoning His experi- 
ence was added to the statistics com- 
piled by FDAs ffrationai Clearinghouse 
for Poison Control Centers which reveal 
that 4 000 cases of vitamin poisonings 
are reported each year with some 3 200 
involving children 



' Other Americans with rashes diarr- 
- hea or headaches may also be unwary 
victims of the behef that s nee vitamins 
ar£ good for them the more the better 

Of course this is just one of the many 
myths about vitamins mat is accepted 
by many health-conscious Americans 
Some of the myt h s have been with us so 
iong they re difficult to'^jistinguish from 
fact For instance many Deopte will tell 
you that vitamins provide extra energy 
False Some cr the B vitamins do aid m 
the conversion ci food tc usable energy 
but in amounts greater than .the US 
Recommended Daily Allowance (U S 
RDA) they .provide nothing of value 
Only people wwtfia relatively rare medi- 
cally diagnosed deficiency of a vitamin 
would benefit from an amount greater 
than the US RDA levets 
^FDA has* promulgated regulations 
which are designed to prohibit false and 
misleading promottonai and iaDeiing 
'claims about vitamins and minerals and 
to distinguish between ..tamms and 
minerals that are dietary supplements 
and those that should be soictas drugs 
(See "Vitarrgns Minerals, and FDA 
FDA Consumer September 1973) St ui 
educational efforts are required for the 
public to be able to knew what vitamins 
can and cannot accomplish 

The Daily Multi-Myth 

An advertisement on television 
shows a person explaining how he stays 
healthy and looking "great" He says he 
watches his diet gets plenty of exercise 
and just to Demure, takes a'vitamm- 
mmerai supplement every day 



This is the way we have come to 
, expect the marketing of dietary supple- 
ments They are promoted as an "insur- 
ance policy to guarantee good health 
The implication of such advertising has 
contributed to the myth that even a bal- 
anced diet cannot provide adequate 
nutrients 

Some people have gene further and 
maintain that modem farming methods 
have depleted the soil and that food 
itself no. longer contains adequate 
nutrients 

This is untrue More is known about 
the nutrient content of food today than 
ever before And more is done, through 
modern farm practices, to protect and 
ennch the soil than was even known / 
about m the good old days Crop rota- 
tion, s^il tests and routine ennchrpent 
of crop soil were developed because the 
oft-revered "natural" way of farming 
was quantitatively and qualitatively 
unreliable 

In addition the protetn, carbohydrate, 
fat fiber and vitamins are ccntrolleg pri- 
marily by the plant s genetic structure^ 
not by the soil €xcess mineral elements 
in soil beyond the plant s .requirements 
may be reflected .n the plants, but these 
differences are usually small Both 
desirable (magnesium zinc iron, etc) \ 
and undesirable (lead cadmium, seleni- 
um etc) elements are similarly 
accumulated 



"Some of tht myths have b—n with 
us so long they're difficult to distirv 
^fOlsh from fact." 
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A balanced diet which generally 
meets the US RDA requirements for 
vitamins A EL C and D will nearly 
always provide the needed amounts of 
other vitamins despite the claims of 
some people that these other vitamins 
are hard to find and therefore must be 
eaten in special foods or ta^en by pill. 
Even though eating is a personal thing 
and the acceptability of foods vanes 
from person to person n is possible to 
obtam'the US Recommended Daily Al- 
lowance (US RDA) in many different 
diet patterns because of the wide variety 
of foods containing similar nutrients 
But the simplest surest guide to follow 
for a good daily balance of" nutrients is 
still the selectionjDf foods from each of 
four farger groups — milft - meat vegeta- 
ble/fruit and bread/cereal 

There are substartces >n food wh-ch 
some "experts glibly term vitamins al- 
though they are of nc importance tr the 
diet for humaa nutrition Examples are ' 
nosaol PABA 'para-ammobenzoic 
acid) citrus bioflavonoid complex hes- 
pendm and rutin Many companies 
have marketed these suDstances indi- 
vidually or in combination with essential 
vitamins but consumers should not be' 
misled by* claims for them that ignore 
the fact that their absence from the diet 
does <not cause a disease or any form of 
1'lness 

Foods can and do supply most Amer- 
cans witrf adequate nutrients and 
consumers should not expect any major 
physical benefits from multivitamin 
pills contrary to the m/ths 

Much Ado About E 

Vifamin E supplements have Deen 
found useful m only two ccndit'ons— »r 
premature babies who because of poor 
placental transfer may have r ece>ved 
too tittle of the vtamm before birth and 
ir. persons with mtest nal disorders m 
which fats are p'oorly absorbed 

This view by the National Academy of 
Scences Committee on Nutritional Mis- 
information \% vastly deferent from 
claims that have more than doutMed the 
sales of vrtamir E "y he ' ast 5 /ears 



Among the latter claims are assertions 
that the vitamin can p/omote physical 
endurance, enhance sexuai potency, 
prevent heart attacks, protect against 
air pollution and slow the aging process 
But/there is virtually no scientific proof 
for the majority of these claims • 

In fact the new interest in E has been 
based on misinterpretations of animal 
research studies Male rats that deliber- 
ately had been depnvea of dietary 
sources of vitamin E became sterile but 
the use of large doses in treating human 
sterility or impotence has not been suc- 
cessful Similarly it is known that E ts es- 
sential to maintain pregnancy but it has 
not been found to be a factor in fertility 

One reason so little is know about 
vitamin E is that E deficiency is almost 
impossible to produce in human sub- 
jects To withdraw all sources of vitamin 
E 'S almost to withdraw food itself since 
the vitamin is present to some extent in 
most foods and in large amounts in 
vegetable fats and oils 

Discovered about 50 ye#^R?o the 
vitamin has also been described as a 
cure preventive or treatment of cancer 
^ muscular dystrophy ulcers burns and' 
sun disorders Again science does not 
back this up In muscular dystrophy* pa* 
t'ents, for example, no deficiency of vita- 
E has been found* and large-dosage 
treatments have been ineffective 

T he vitamin has been used in some 
cosmetics for its antioxidant properties 
but one popular new deodorant contain- 
ing E was recalled last year when Wide- 
spread incidence of severe rashes were 
reported after use 

C for Colds? 

James Lind surgeron s mate on the 
HMS Salisbury and the father of 
nautical medicine conducted the first 
properly controlled clinical therapeutic 
trial on record m 1747 Abeard sh.p his 
experiment determined the value of 
citrus fruit <n the prevention and cure of 
scurvy 



"Foods can end do supply most Ameri- 
cans with adequate nutrient*, and 
consumers should not expect any 
major physical benefits from multi- 
vitamin pills, contrary to the myth/' 



Forty-two years later the Royal Navy 
adopted the administration of 1 ounce 
of lemon juice to each man each day It 
wiped out scurvy in the Royal Navy and 
preserved its numbers to the extent that 
vitamin C is credited with having done 
as much as Lord Nelson to break the 
power of Napoleon 

y So be^an the recorded and gradual 
recognition of vitamin C which was 
isolated and so named in 1933 

Today, these things are known about 
C it heLj^s hold body cells together'and 
strengthens blood vessels it helps heal 
wounds it helps tooth and bone forma- 
tion and it helps in resistance to 
infection , 

It is also known that C does not Cure 
or prevent colds The claims that C les- 
sens the number and severity of colds 
remains controversial for in several clini- 
cal studies subjects who believed 
they were being given C but who were 
actually receiving inert tablets reported 
fewer colds than they expected to have 
and in some cases those taking C 
reported no change 

Some resea/ch has indicated difficul- 
ties associated with large doses cV*C 
including kidney stones severe diarrhea 
and possible harm to diabetics Aiso be- 
cause the body does pass off excesses 
of vitamin C, its presence »n the urine 
makes accurate testing for diabetes im- 
possible since if gives a false indication 
of sugar levels At this point unless a 
physician has diagnosed vitamin C defi- 
ciency the safe practical course >s to 
get the US Recommended Da>iy Allow- 
ance of 60 milligram^ per day 'see table) 

B Vitamins / 

A common belief about B vitamins is 
mat the old rundown feeling" can 
easily be overcome by vitamin B^ sup- 
plements But unless there is actually a 
def'Oency — /vhich is extremely rare — a- 
mounts beyond the 0 S RDA will not be 
of any benefit to the body %nd any ap- 
'parent effect has been shown to be psy- 
chological In the case where vitamin 
B,~ treatment is recommended when a 
person actually, xannot absorb the vta^ 
mm properly the treatment must be ear- 
ned out through injections and t :s reia 
lively ineffective when adr^mstered 
orally 
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Another exotic claim for vitamins in- 
volves pantothenic acid and is also 
" based on misinterpretation of animal ex- 
periments When a severe deficiency 
was produced deliberately in male rats 
their hair turned grey and when the pro- 
cess was reversed thg/color was re- 
stored From this some "experjs" have 
deduced that defioences of pantothenic 
acid are responsible for greyingjiair m 
hur^ari^^A I though greying hair may 

. occur because of severe deficiency 
grey hair 0er se does^ not mean a defi- 
ciency since there ar£ many other rea- 
sons for the condition Clinical defiaen- 

. c<es m man are truly ware There has 
been no discovery so far to prevent grey 
hair 

Skimping on protein and Overcooking 
vegetables in water will cut back on the 
amount of B vitamins »n a diet But a 
rush of vitamin pills or expensive bre- 
wers yeast does more damage to the 
^ budget and offers far fewer benefits to 
health than consuming a proper selec- 
tion of foods carefully prepared 



Perhaps ever], more revealing is that 
some synthetic ingredients many per- 
sons are trying to avoid toaav are afsc 
present in the "natural - products In pro- 
cessing " tablets and capsuies vitamin 
manufacturers must use excipients and 
b'nders such as ethyi ce'lulose Poiysor- 
"bate 80 ! a synthetic emuisifier) as wen 
as gum acacia etc ♦ 

So it comes back down to some basic 
rules about eating Your body not only 
needs vtar^ns and other nut n ents it 
needs the bulk and textures of 'eai food 
And it needs a balance of those foods a 
balance that may not be provided in fac 
dieting or in an endiess array o f tablets 
and capsules 



"The implication of advertising has 
contributed to the myth that even a 
balanced diet cannot provide ade- 
quate nutrients," ^ 



Vitamins A and D Toxicity 

Vitamins A ana D'were the first to ex- 
plode the myth that vitamins are not 
toxic when administered in doses 
beyond body requirements 

Excessive amounts of vitamin A taken 
over long periods can increase the pres- 
sure within the human skull and may 
mtmic a brain tumor In fact one teenag- 
er actually was hospitalized and pre- 
pared for brain 'surgery only to find Out 
the trouble was simply an overdose of 
vitamin A Large doses of this vitamin 
taken over extended periods have also 
been known to retard growth in children 
and cause dry and cracked skin, hea- 
daches bone patn and other symptom- 
. s — m fact almost the same symptoms 
as for a severe deficiency 



Naturals, Synthetic 

"Getting back to nature'' can* some- 
times be a|i expensive trip — especially 
when you wmd up where you started 
Such ts the case for persons paying 
close to $5 lor 100 tablets of vitamin C 
"from pure r&se hips" from acerota cher- 
ries, or for a host of combinations with 
natural^ but ungermane ingredients 
such as rf6ney when the same amount 
of pure ascorb»c aod can be bought for 
under$1 

Two major faMaaes ne behiro the 
rush for so-called "natural" vitamins '\- 
Natural vitamins are superior to those 
Synthesized by man (2' vijamn pro- 
ducts sold as "natt^ra 1 don • contain 
synthetic '•rj'^d \i 

In truth eacf n has a particular 

molecular structure that remains the 
same whether its synthesized in a 
laboratory or extracted from an animal 
or plant or consumed as part of an 
animal or plant To be called' vitamin 
A" for example there has to be a specif- 
ic molecular arrangement that is tdenti 
ca! no matter where it is *ound or how it 
is derived The body cannot distinguish 
in any way Detween a vitamin from a 
plant or animal and the same vitamin 
from a laboratory Only the pocketboo* 
"knows for sure 



"Many people will tell you that vita 
mine provide extra energy. False." Vj 
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Excessive doses of vitamin D have 
been known to retard mental as well as 
physical growth in children It can also 
cause nausea weakness, stiffness 
constipation hypertension and even 
death 

Because of this FDA prohibits except 
by prescription, any daily recommended 
intake of a tablet or capsule of more 
than 10.000 International Units (IU)* of 
vitamin A and 400 of vitamin D While 
this in no way prevents the consumer 
from taking as much as he chooses at 
any one time it does control the 
strength and labeling for each package 
feee "New Regulations on Vitamins A 
and D" FDA Consumer. October 1973) 

From this regulatory action a new 
'myth may have arisen That all vitamins 
are nontoxic except for A and D In fact, 
the correct interpretation of this action 
is that the only conclusive actionable 
« proof of toxicity so far is with excessive 
A and D Medical libraries contain 
numerous references* to adverse side ef- 
fects from ingestion of high levels of 
niacin or vitamin C In addition the inter- 
action of nutrients within the body is af- 
fected by high intakes of certain vita- 
mins and minerals 



» > r 



Other problems, involving vitamins E 
C and folic acid, have also been reported 
recently For instance, there is evidence 
of a possible antagonistic effect of high 
intake levels of vitamin C on the nutri- 
tional status of A 

As research continues there will be 
more answers a*s to how much is too 
much of a vitamin, what the entire 
scope of usefulness of each vitamin is 
and which medical conditions may re- 
spond well to vitamin therapy In the 
meantime consumers should know that 
elaborate testimonials miraculous 
claims and vitamins supposedly derived 
from exotic sources result from mere 
guesswork confusion, and. often, out- 
right fraud 

Best Sources 

Vitamm A — Eish-hver oils, hvar 
butter, cream whole milk whole-milk 
cheeses, egg yolk dark green leafy 
vegetables yellow vegetables yellow 
fruits fortified products 
~\ f itamm D— Fish-liver oils, fortified 
milk, activated sterols exposure to 
sunlight 

Vitamm E— Plant tissues — Wheat 
germ oil, vegetable oils (such as soy- 
bean, corn, and cottonseed), nuts, 
legumes 

Vitamm K— Green leaves such- as spi- 
nach, fabbage, cauliflower and liver 
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Vitamm C— Citrus fruits tomatoes 
strawberries cantaloupe, cabbage broc- 
coli kale potatoes 

Folic acid— Widespread in foods 
Liver kidney yeast deep green leafy 
vegetables are highest sources 

Thiamine— Pork, liver and othe*r 
organs brewer s yeast, wheat germ, 
whole-gram cereals and breads en- 
riched cereals and breads soybeans, 
peanuts and other legumes, milk 

Riboflavin — Milk powdered whey, 
liver kidney heart, meats, eggs, green 
leafy vegetables, dried yast enriched 
foods 

* Niacin— lean meat fish poultry 
fiver, kidney whole-gram and enriched 
cereals and breads green vegetables 
peanuts, brewer's yeast 

Vitamm B^— Wheat germ, meat, 
liver, kidney whole-gram cereals soy- 
beans, peanuts, corn 

Vitamm i Amply provided by 
small daily intakes of animal protein 

, Biotm— Live_r._ sweetbreads; yeast, 
eggs, legurrte^ 

Pantothenic acid— Almost universally 
present in plant and animal tissue Liver, 
kidney, yeast eggs, peanuts, whole- 
grain cereals, beef, tomatoes, broccoli, 
salmon 

Choline— -Egg ypik is best source 
Liver heart, sweetbreads milk, meats 
nuts, cereals, vegetables soybeans 



- US RDA's For Vitamins 



> Vitamin A 



Vitamin D 
Vitamin E 
Vitamin C 
FoHc acid 
Thiamine 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 
Vitamin B~ 



i 



Vitamin B 12 
Biotm 

Pantothenic 
— acid 



Unit of 
measurement* 

International 
units 



Milligrams 



Micrograms 
Milligrams 



Infants 

1 500 

400 
5 
35 
0 1 
05 
06 
8 
04 
2 

0 15 
3 



Children under 
A years of age 

f 

2.500 ^ 

* 400 

10 
40 
02 
07 
08 

9 
07 

3 

0 15 
5 



Adults and 
children 4 
or more years 
of age 

5000 

400 

30 " 
60 
04 
1 5 
1 7 
26 
20 
6 

030 

10 



'The-lnternation Units are no longer used as a unit of measurement of U S RDA S ef'ecfve October 1 979 



Pregnant 
or lactat- 
mg women 

8,000 



400 

30 

60 
08 

1 7 
20 

20 
25 
8 

0 30 

10 
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BE WISE BEWARE. . . . 
DON'T BE A SNACK FOOD FOOL. . . 



Art 

Busi ness 
Commum cations 
Engl l sn 

Home Economcs 



April 




Objective: . Snacks can be delicious and 
nutritious too. 

* 

To The Teacher: 

Snacking has become a way of life for, most Americans. It 
stands to reason, then, that if we give more thought to providing 
wnolesome and nutritious snacks-J;hey could help provide some of 
our daily nutritional requirements. Many of uS choose high caloried, 
low nutrient % fil lers" to get us from meal to mea] while others try 
to oe nore choosey and select a product that may be from several of 
the ^as \c four food groups but is still heavyjBj the sugar and 
fat. Jt's time to take stock of our snacks ana what's available 
to us. Read over (HELP =1) Good Nutritious Snacks - The Basic Four 
Food Groups. 

Acti vities . 

1. Conduct a classroor poll to find o,ut: 
a . rtnen most kids snack 

p. ,,'ha-t snack foods are To*t oooular. 

List findings on tne board and then discuss using the fallowing 
questions. 

a* Is there a common time when most people snack? Why migh^ 
this be so? 

m What seems to be tne most popular snacK food? Is that food 
nutritious or just full of empty calories, 
c. What suggestions are there for healthful snack foods? List 
them on the froard . 

2. Read HElP^2 Cnange Yo u r Snac^ ri d oits'. Add on of your own ideas 
as n^roer IZ. °edd aloud :r class, *no nas the best idea? 



'dye^: , s' 



f i 



jo' ces ^s 



- >o h "J tne in^i^er.ces tnat adversers use to promote 

f ood jroojcrs. -t net^.ods do t-e y ,se to get our attention 7 



er|c 



l4 f45 



4. Using magazines of various types, newspapers, TV or radio, keep a record of the selling appeaVs 
^ ' (giranicks) used on a chart like the one below. Compare what you find in class discussion. 



o +■> 
c 

h- oc: ex. 



Try 

Name of Something Conven- Ethnic ' 

Product Status New ience Sex Bkgrnd 



Stereo- 
typing 



Nutri- 
tion 



Other 



5. Make a selling "gimmick" of your own for a nutritious snack food; 



a. Magazine - draw your ad 

b. TV - produce your ad 

c. Radio - record your ^advertisement 



SOURCES: ' 
CSU Extension, Colorado Expanded Food and Nutrition Program, 1980 

♦This material borrowed from the Energy Food and Yoll curriculum guided a program of the Washington State 
Offices of Environmental Education (N.W. Section) and Health Education. u ' 
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* HELP #1 



MILK GROUP— These snacks will contribute to protein and calcium intake. 

1. Milk— 1 cup—has the same amount of calcium as 28 hamburger patties. 

2. Milk drinks— add fruit to milk and you have a mi.lk float. If 
thickness is desired, add non-fat dry milk or ice milk. 

3. Ice milk 

4. Cheese (and fruits) 

5. Cheese (and crackers) 

6. Puddings, custards, and yogurt 

7. Cottage cheese (yiHh fruit or vegetables) 

8. Hot chocolate milk m^de with non-fat dry milk 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROUP-These are low in 'calories and are good source/' of 
vitamin C and A 



1. Fruit juices without sugar added 

2. Raw frui ts— oranges, grapefrufts, bananas, apples 

3. Raw vegetables— carrot sticks, celery, raw cauliflower, pepper 
sticks 

MEAT AND PROTEIN GROUP— Rich in iron, protein and 8 vitamins 

1. Peanut butter sandwiches— 1 i mi t the jelly, if used, as it is high 
in calories due to the sugar content. y 

2. Burntos— use leftover be .ns and tortillas with tomato salsa. 

3. Hard-boiled eggs—these c .n be cooked ahead of time. 

4. ^ Sandwiches with leftover meat. 

5. Nuts and sunflower seeds. 



BREADS AND BREAD GROUP— Good sources^of iron and B vitamins 

1. Cereals, especially cream-of-wheat, oatmeal, atole or chaquegue. 

2. Ready-to-eat cereals— beware of the high sugar content in many. * 

3. Enriched crnfckers with cheese and/or meats. 

4. Bre^s and cookies— especial ly those made with peanut butter, 
molasses, pumpkin, bananas, carrots, and dried fruits. 

5. Granola 



Avoid the following snacks: (They are HIGH IN CALORIES, LOW IN NUTRIENTS 'AND 
EXPENSIVE. Overconsumption -could lead to tooth decay or overweight.) 

1. Potato chips— are high in fat and salt. 

H 2. Iced cakes and sweet rolls— high in calories and fat. i 

3. Soda # Pop— a! 1 the calories come from sugar. 

4. Corn chips— high in fat and salt. 

5. Candy--high in calories, fat and very expensive. 
% 5. Powdered soft drinks— ail the calories come from sugar. 



v 




Developed by C.S.U, Extension for' use in Colorado Expanded Food and Nutrv 
tion Education Program - 1980 
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HELP #2 

/ 

CHANGE YOUR SNACK HABITS 



1. 'Keep in mind that snacks are a part of your regular nutrition - not jugt 

an addition to your normal food intake."' 

2. Make a list of good foods to snack on. Stay away from high-calo- 
rie/high-si^gar foods as well as too manv§alty or fatty snacks. 



3. If you make desserts, add less sugrfr than called for or use natural 
sweeteners such as fruit or juices. 

# _ 

4. If cookies are a must. . .have oatmeal, raisin or* peanut butter. These , 
contain more nutrient sources and are better for you than less nutrient 
dense cookies or handfuls of candy. , 

5. Go easy on those soft drinks, they supply primarily calories. 

6. Remember eating food with a high sugar content can become a habit. You 
can avoid this by changing your eating habits and cutting back or elimi- 
nating^ source of unnecessary sugar every day. 

7. Think of alternatives to eat in situations where you usually* consume 
high calorie snacks. Example: fresh fruit is lower in calories than a, 
bag of french fries/^or potato chips. Raw vegetables are better than a' 
malted milk shake!' 

8. Experiment 4 by trying new herbs or low calorie dressings on your salads 
or fresh fruit slices instead of rich desserts! Take the monotony out 
of food - do something different. 

9. Be sure to stay a step ahead of yourself. Keep good quality snacks on 
hand so when the hungries strike, you are ready! - 
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THE PERFECT PROTEIN 
or 

I'T'S ALL IN A SHELL 



April 




Art 

English 
Health 

Home Economics 
Social Studies 



Objective: Understanding nature's most perfect 
protein food. . .the egg, 

To The Teacher: \ 

The egg has been called the most complete protein. It is an 
excellent source of other nutrients as well. . .vitamins A, B2, D, iron 
and phosphorus. 

Why then are we eating less eggs? Probably due to the fact that 
they are synonomous with breakfast and more working mothers are opting 
for the convenience of ready-to-eat cereals for the family; and partly 
due to tjje attention which has been focused on the egg's high choTesterol 
content. 

tfh\s lesson focuses on the versatile egg and the ease with which 
young people can prepare delicious egg dishes. 

Activities: 

Class Discussion 

1. Let's get a count - How many eat eggs for breakfast? How often? 
Why? Why not? What other meals feature egg dishes such as 
souffles, or Quiche Lorraine?. How about egg desserts? (Puddings, 
custards?) Do you eat eggs for snacks? 

Using References f 

2. What is the structure of the egg - name the parts, draw a chart and 
label each part. What nutrients (joes each part contain? 

3. Find information on the history of egg decorating. Write a report 
to share with the class. Be sure to list references. 

4. Bring eggs you have decorated or invite a member of the community 
who is known for decorating Easter Eggs to speak to the class and 
to demonstrate decorating techniques. 

At The Market 



5. There is consumer information (5n the carton. What information does 
it give the wis* buyer? What are the various grades of eggs? 
What do the grades tell you about the product? Give some general 
tips on purchasing eggs at the grocery. 
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6. Share the information about buying eggs with the class in discussion, 

In T he Kitchen or Lab - Class Demonstration 
. % — ■ 

"7. Demonstrate how to break open ^n egg. Using several grades of eggs • 
show differences on the outside as well as how the interior of 
each may differ. 

8. Explain why eggs are essential in many recipes - What function do 
they serve in the following? Puddinpg, French Toast, souffles and 
sponge cake. If you don't know the answers, where can you find 
them? " - * 

9. If possible, demonstrate how to cook a^imple egg dish (scrambled, 
fried, or omelet) or, choose a simple egg dish and prepare it at 
home for yourself or your family. Report to the class on the out- 
come of your culinary efforts. 

10. Develop your awn classroom "egg cookbook". .Don't forget to include' 
recipes for using up hard boiled Easter eggs - they. should be in 
plentiful supply at thi ^t.i me. , (They make very good- snacks! ) 

11. Prepare an ethnic -egg^dish^for y£ur family. Then have your family 
rate your cooking and the recipe/ (Make up the rating sheet in 
class beforehand. ) 

12. S-T-R-E-T C-H Your Imagination! You are opening your own fast food 
establishment which features eggs. Name your restaurant and make 
up the menu. 



SOURCES: 

*Brewster & Jackson, The Changing American Diet , Center for Science in^ 
the Public Interest, 1755 So. St. Washington, D.C. 20009, 1978, Pg. 20. 
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FOOD GROUPS 



or 



CHOOSE 4 4 FITNESS 



Biology, 
Inj(|.< Arts 
Health ' 
Home Economics 
Science 

Social Studies 




Objective: The student will learn to analyze)hi$ 
own diet and how to make choices^to • 
improve it. t 




4% 

> . 



To Ttte.Teacty 



'Today we hre bombarded by £pod. We live in a land of plen!y, and 
. yet many people are malnourished because they^niake poor food choices. 
Nutritiop averts have made good nutrition a simple task by devising , 
the "food group" system, ff you select some food Worn each of these 
groups. each day, you can be relatively sure of getting some of all 
^essential nutrients. The USDA proposed the Four Food Groups in 
1955 - the milk geoup, the meat grbup, the vegetable and fruit group 

C and .the bread and cereal group. They are listed below with typical 
foods in each group. 

WIK MEAT VE6. -FRUIT* • ' ' -BREAD-CEREAL 



\ 



Milk. 
Cheese 
l£e Cream 



Meat 
Fish 
Poul try 

Eggs 

Nuts 



All fruits. & veg. 
...except peas and _ 
beans which belong 
to meat group. 



Wheat 




A|l types of 
bread 



You will 'note that carbohydrates 4 and fats are not included in 
Radr Fn,i " Tf is felt that Americans consume, rrioref^ 



the Basic Four. It is felt that Americans consume, ntoreWten enough 
•of these without making a special group of them. They ^plimefrt- 
but do not replace foods from the four groups. Amounts consumed 
of these should be determined by individual caloric needs, 

Let'f send our students_into summer better educated to make the 
right food choices. ' • 



ft 



1 






< 

» 




> 


Activities: 




a 


1. Analyze the food habits of your own family. Without trying to • 
make any change, simply keep a record of the amount and kind 
of food each family member eats for a period of one week. 
(Record sheet-Appendix 1). Compare the results with the recommended 
quantities of food in the moderate cost^family plan included 
in "his lesson. How well does yoUr fanffly's diet compare with 
the recommended diet? (HELP #1) 




2. The "camping season will soon begirr. You are planning a three- - 

i day campiR9~tr4p with your family, I Lii J«wr ur^QMikil JJfcJLJto 

plan- the menu for the trip. You will nave available a small 
campstove or perhaps a solar cooker, but no refrigeration 
facilities. Write the 3-day meny plan making sura that the 
family's nutritional needs will be met according to the Basic Four. 
As an extra project, you might construct your^pwn solar cooker. 
(See plans included with the lesson (HELP #2). 










3. Using two'rats, provide one withra balanced diet, the other with^ 
low nutrient density foods (such as processed snack foods and 
soft drinks). Keep accurate records of foods eaten, thfe rats 
weight, appearance and activity. Discuss results. 




> • 


4. Record all TV commercials you see in a week's viewing that 

advertise food. Identify the techniques and '^gimmicks" used to 
induce the public to*buy this product. Could you maintain a 
balanced diet if you ate nothing but what is advertised on TV? 
The same project could be done in class with food-oriented 
magazines. Would the results be the same? What are the most 
heavily advertised foods? Where does the. money come from that 
pays for these ads? How much does the 'average TV, ad cost? 
What is t/ie relationship between the type of food being adver- 
tised and the time of day or night it is being shown? ^ 
• • • > 
4 H. Crossword Puzzle (HELP #3). ..... 






^t6. Nutrition and Notable Characters (HELP #4) 

• 

u > 






* * * 

r 

.SOURCES: • ^ 


• 




' Food For. Health, Developed by Limon School District RE4-J. East 
Central BOCS.* Developed with NET Program Funds. * . 

Newton*. Davtd.* Nutrition Today. J ♦ Weston Walsh, Publishers, 
Portland, Maine. 




• 


Oklahoma Energy Awareness Education Resource Materials, Oklahoma 
State Department of Education. % 




j 


f 

National Dairy Council \ „ 




"Nutrition and Notable Characters", What's New in Home Economics, Sept.,1973^ 
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MODERATE-COST FAMILY FOOD PLAN 



Wnkly tfuutKlM ot M > fc» web acmtw at (tally 



Hes i«f grout? 7 


Milk, 
flu. sr, 
tor 

I 
6 
6 

6 

6't 

7 
7 

7 
7 

3}< 

3)4 

3',, 
7 

10 

3* 
3»,< 
3/, 


MnL 
fioultrfc 
fhh ) 

/,* Ox 

1 4 

1 12 

2 4 

3 0 

4 0 

4 8 
4 4 

4 12 

5 8 

4 4 
4 4 
4 4 

3 12 

4 4 

5 0 

5 8 
5 4 
5 0 
5 0 


So 

6 
6 

6 

? 

' 7 
\ 

6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 


I>r> brans, 
peas, nut j 


ftouf, 
1 cfreils, 
| UkH 

foods « 


Citrus 
fruit, 
loan toes 

Lb Ot 
1 8 

1 8 

2 0 
2 4 
2 8 

2 8 
2 8 

2 12 

3 0 

2 8 
2 8 
2 4 

2 4 

3 8 
5 0 

9 19 

2 12 
2 12 
2 8 


Dark-men 
and deep- 
>ellow j 
ret rubles 


J*uUtoes 


Other 
vegetables 
fruits 


Fus, o!ls 


.■a 
sweets 


Children: * 

7 months to 1 year. . . . * 

1-3 yean .. * 

, 4-6 years .'. O 

7-9 years 7T . . 

10-12 years ... * 
Girls: 

13-15 years 

16 19 years v 

$oys: 

J3-15 years 

IS 19 years 

Women: 

20 34 years . . . . 

3S S4 years 

55-71 years 

75 years and ovsM. 

Prefnant . . ?T. 

Nursing 

Men: m 

20 34 years 

35 54 years 

55 74 yean 

75 years and over 


L* Or 
0 0 
0 1 
0 1 

(y 2 
0 4 

0 2 
0 2 

0 4 

0 6 

0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 

0 4 

^0 2 
0 2 


| 14 Or 

0 12 

1 i o 

1 12 

2 0 
2 12 

2 12 
2 8 

4 0 

5 0 

2 4 

2 0 
1 12 

1 12 

2 4 

2 12 

1 0 

3 8 
3 4 

2 12 


£6 Of 
0 2 
0 4. 
0 4 
' 0 8 
0 12 

0 12 
0 12 

0 12 
0 12 

0 12 
0 12 

0 12 
6 12 

1 8 
1 8 

A 19 

0 12 
0 12 
0 12 


Lb Of 
0 8 

0 12 

1 0 

1 12 

2 4 

2 4 

2 0 

3 0 

4 4 

1 8 
1 4 
I 4 

1 0 

1 8 

2 12 

5 A 

2 8 
2 4 
2 0 


W Of 

1 8 

2 12 
4 0 

4 12 

5 8 

5 12 

5 8 

- 6 0 

6 4 

5 12 
5 4 

4 4 

3 12 

5 12 

6 4 

A Q 

o o 
5 12 
5 8 
5 4 


Lb Ot 
0 1 
, 0 4 
0 6 
0 10 
n in 

0 12 
0 10 

0 14 

1 2 

0 8 
0 8 
0 6 
0 6 
0 8 

0 12 

1 A 
1 0 

0 14 

0 12 
0 10 


Lb Of 

t I 

0 10 
0 14 

A t A 
U 14 

n ii 

U IS 

0 12 

1 0 
1 2 

0 11 

V IS 

0 12 

0 ft 
0 8 

(i 19 

V I it 

0 12 

1 4 

1 .0 
0 14 
0 12 
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Total. ... . 






1 











1 M t P" rcn ***d or brought into th« kitchen from garden or farm. 1 Bacon and salt pork should nofexceed pound for each 5 pounds of 

i?™^ wno,€ 07 ™ clllc t uni equivalent in cheese, evaporated milk, dry meat group 
milk, ice cream (see p. 3). 4 Weight in terms of flour and cereal. Count**! K pounds bread as 1 pound 

flour. ' 



SOLAR COOKER 



HELP #2 



MATERIALS: Large paper clips, rubber cement, umbrella, poster board; 

aluminum foil, skillet (black all -over), oven thermome- 
ter, and food to cook. 

Cost--$5.00 - $7.00 



ACTIVITY: 



Open the umbrella, measure the panels and cut new panels 
out of poster board large enough to overlap slightly. 
Cover each poster board panel with rubber cement then 
heavy-weight aluminum foil. Use pap6r clips to" mount 
these panels Mnside* the iopen umbrella. Measure the 
radius of the umbrella. Gut off the handle to the same 
length as the radius of thp umbrella. (A string may be 
used to measure the radius.) .Use this pointer to direct 
the umbrella toward the sun. Locate the hot spot (focal 
point). Put the skil letvover, the hottest spot and cook 
some fowl. To increase efficiency, cut a hole in a paper 
plate tie-size of the pointer , cover the plate with foil 
and la/ it over the pointer pushing it down to the center 
bf the umbrella. This helps hpJd the panels in place. 



Example: 
then the 

(radius = 



If the diameter of 
length of the pointer 
diameter 
~2 h 



the unbrella 1s 3d Jncties 
should be 18 inches. 



Paper plate 
with foil. 



covered 



( 



SOURtE: 



Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State 



Awareness Education Resource Materials , 
epartment of Education 
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NAME- 



5. THE SCIENCE OF FOOD AND 
WHAT if DOES FOR THE BODY 



HEL° *3 



i > rrm 



19 



n 



] 



■° ITTT 



14 



16 



15 



m 



m 



V3 



12 



20 



n 



ixd 



18 



21 



» \ i i i i i 



11 



22 



is nutrition information ouzlUnq ,ou 7 it shcuidn t Actuary the pieces are ver v cas-c Heres a c> 
dues «s about nutrition When you 'e finished you il have a good summary of food 'acts 



' - 1 

osswo r d pjzz*e Ea 



ACROSS 

3 A mineral m m.lk wh.ch hetps bu-'d Strong bones and 
teeth . f ^ 

6 A useful guide for planning meals to mdude aM nutrients 
(3 words) 

9 in the meat group of the four food groups Often less ex- 
pensive than meat and lower >n caiones'but equally rich 
m protem DuCk capon turkey and crvcken are some 
types 

*0 ^scaroie carrots ancf beets are some examples Can be 
/ eaten^fresh ,or cooked conta-n pientyc f vitamins and 
some minerals A few are rich in protein too 
•1 Liquid which, helps regulate body temperature Everyone 
should have plenty every day 

Contams a good amount of iod.ne ss low m caior.es and a 
preat source of protein is included «n the meat group of 
the four food groups 

Parts of protean T here are twenty twc these parts and 
$t least e»ght are called "essentia"" f 2 words) 
A food product rt C h »r carbohydrates Used for 
sandwiches 

Oatmeal is one fltch <n carbohydrates and many of the B 
vitamins Popular with milk for breakfast 
A nutrient which makes up ^5 20% of the human body 
and is part of all cells and tissues 

Sometimes called the structural framework" of the body 
because these are the major part o f bones and teeth 
Some are also used to make healthy blood and other body 
fluids iron caic*um and phosphorus are some examples 



Courtesy Food A Super Natural Resource National Dajry Cour-c 
Cocvght '975 Na!.<,nai Da-r, C'^o and ^e V.'* f^r^' c- 
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23 Ail the 'oods a person eats tc prov.oe a good s-pp'y o'» 

the vitanmrs minerals protein $rd o T ^e r r.^f.c^'S 

needed fc good heaitn '2 //Qrds- 
DOWN 



food as t rentes tc opt.ma- hea ,?, ~ a r o 



12 

14 

1 7 

1 8 
19 
20 



* i he science 

performance % 
2 f-ood # substances which ao net d ! ssoive*r- wate r These 

nutrients add flavor - ard carry 'at-sciuDie » tam r s 

throughout thef)Ody 

4 Nutrients conta.ned .r man y <oods especa^y - ;-e 
bread and cerea' group c 1 the 'our food groups 

5 Products o 1 ch ckens wh.ch are popular *or oreatcfast Con- 
tain plenty of protem and vtam.p A 

7 vVorks together with *3 across to bus>d strong bo r es a^a 
teeth 

6 A group 0* nutrients which help a Other nutrients do 
the-r job Usually mown py Setter names 'or example A 
BCD 

1 3 Measures of energy provided by food Everyone needs d 

f erent amounts dependmg on age bod/ size andamo-jr* 

of activity Dieters count them 
*5 A food product rich in prote n the n u ;r.er? necessary 'or 

building and repamng body t.ssues Beef pork a^d vea- 

are some types 

16 Needed for making hemogiob<n .n the tiood 'l-ve' -s a 

good source of this nujnent which anemic peop e ^eed 

m a regular high-level supply 
2* A variety meat that <s rich .n man/ r^tnents esPec a y 

ron Often served w«th bacon y fried on-ons » 
22 Beverage 'ro^ a^^a's wh :h s^ch - prote r a^d 

minerals 
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HELP #4 

# 4 



NUTRITION AND NOTABLE CHARACTERS 

Here are some old friends you may ^emember from your childhood days. Poor 
things, they need help. You can come to their rescue by billing in the 
blanks, giving them some needed advice about nutrition. 

1. Everyone, knows that Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall and that he also took a 
very great fall. But 'not everyone knows that some of his teeth were knocked 
out and that his gums didn't heal because he was lacking vitamin . 



?. Just as Humpty Dumpty fell off the wall, a crooked man went by. The 
- crooked man had just bought a crooked cat which had rickets because of 
insufficient vitamin 



3. In a home nearby lived five little pigs'. One little pig was going to 
market, one little pig was staying home, one little pig was having roast 
beef, and one litle pig was having none. The last. little pig cried, "Wee, 

wee, wee!!!" because he knew he needed so that he could grow as 

big as the other pigs. 

4. Three other pigs in the neighborhood were building homes of straw, 
twigs, a"d Vic<. The nervous, huffing, puffing wolf who gave them a hard 

.time was doing so because he needed pork in his diet to get more of the 
vit^nin call eel . 

5. Nearby, Jack was making trips up and down the beanstalk to retrieve some 

of the 'gent's 'possessions such as the hen that laid the golden eggs. Jack % 
espec-fHy treasured these golden eggs, because he knew their rich, yellow 
yolks contained vitamin that he and his mother needed. 



6. In the distant meadow, Little Boy Blue should have been looking after 
his sheep, but instead he was under the Haystack fast asleep. Perhaps Boy 
Blue couldn't' stay awake because he was suffering from anemia due to insuf- 
ficient in his diet. 

7. Walking through the taods, Little Red Riding Hood could be seen on her 
way to grandmother 's house. In the basket of food she was bringing to her 
g^andnother, there were several oranges. Red Riding Hood's mother, who 
packed th'e oranges in the basket, knew these were a good source of 
vitamin , which grandmother needed every day. 

-8. Next door to grandmother's house, Li ttle ' Tommy Tucker was singing for 
his supper. He usually had white bread, and butter. Let's hope his bread 
*as enriched with" , t^e B-complex vitamins: thiamine, riboflavin, 
and . 

9. ^In the < same town, Cinderella lived with her three stepsisters. 
Cinberella spent most of h r lays working inside the dark, dingy house. 
Because she seldom had the opportunity to get outside in the sunshine and 
since her stepmother did rnt buy fortified milk, Cinderella was* probably 
lacking sufficient vitamin ' 

10, 9n a tuffet near Cinderella's house, Little Ms. Muffet sat eating her* ■ 
curds and whey. It's unfortunate that a spider frightened hfer away because, 
like all growing girls, she needed from milk that day. 

> 



r 



HELP #4 (Cont) 



11. The hill behind Ms. Muffet's house was the scene of a tragic accident. 
Jack had fallen down and broken his crown, and Jill had come tumbling 
after. Both Jack and Jill were severely cut. Let's hope they had been 
eating food with sufficient vitamin so their blood would clot quickly. 

12. Jack and Jill were fortunate not to live in Old Mother Hubbard's house. 
When she went to the cupboard she usually found it bare. There was not a 
single serving in her cupboard from any of the Groups. 

13. Goldilocks knew it would be* useless to go into Mother Hubbard's house. 
Instead, she made a visit to the ffome of the three bears who had gone out t 
and left their porridge to cool. After eating the little small, wee bear's 
porridge, Goldilocks knew that she^fiad eaten'one of her four servings from 

the group for that dly. 

14. Even Goldilocks knew that Jack Sprat and his wife had terrible table 
manners bectfbse they licked their platter clean. It was well-known that 
Jack would eat no fat and his wife would eat no lean. Therefore, it can be 

seen that only Jack was getting enough .protein from the Group 

etfery day. 

15. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner of the Sprat' s -house and when he had 
eaten a plum proudly said, "What a good boy am -I." He knew he had just had 
one of his four servings from the"* Group for that day. 

16. The pretty "maid,' whu was a friend of Little Jack Horner's was walking 
down the road when %he met a handsome stranger who asked, "What is your ' 

. father, my pretty maid?" She. replied that her father was a dairy farmer who 
helped provide the (townspeople with their daily requirement from 
the Group. 

17. The pretty maidVs father*often employed the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker to churr* his butter. They worked very hard to provide the 

townspeople with this form of , which helped to make their foods 

more appealing. As they churned, they often hummed "Rub-a-dub-dub, t^pee 
men in a tub." 

18. The Queen of Hearts uled some of this butter to make her tarts. When 
baking, she frequently sampled her goodies and eventually became as round as 

the tarts. She would be wise to begin to limit her so she Qould 

lose weight and get into her favorite dress again--the one slfe planned ^to 
wear to the fair. ~ 

19. One of the Queen's subjects was Sjmple Simon who met a pieman replied, 
"My pies are full of energy and contain lots of starches and sugar. Thes»e 
are forms of ' which will give yoy energy to enjoy the fair." 

20. Polly pfjt .the kettle on to make her friends some tea. She knew ttiis 

would contribute to the eight glasses of or its equivalent that 

they should have every day. • However, Sulkey too£? the kettle off and told 
Polly, "Your friends have gone away. They've gojre into town tchelp Humpty 
Dumpty put himself together again."* 

f Valerie M. Chamberlain and Joan Kelly, Associate Professors, Department of 
Human Economics Educat on, Texas Tech University, Lubbock. What's New in 
Home Economics , September 1973. . 
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NUTRITION AND NOTABLE CHARACTERS 
ANSWER KEY 

1. C 

2. D . 

3. Protein 

4. Thiamin f 

5. A 

6. Iron 

7. C 

8. Niacin 

9. 0 ' 

10. Calcium 

11. K 

12. Basic Four Food 

13. Cereal 

14. Meat 

15. Fruit and Vegetable * 
18. Milk 

» » 

17. Fat 

18. Calories 
19^Hrbohydrates 
20 J Iter 
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FAST FOOD 
OR 

GRANDMA DIDN'T HAVE A 
DRIVE-UP WINDOW. 



Art 

Geography 
History 
Math 
Music 

Social Studies' 



May 



Objective: The student will investigate the advisability of too 
frequent visits to fast-food restaurants but also will 
learn to choose wisely when eatin/ at such an establish- 
ment. 



home to feed themselves 
■tlfflpient, and recreation 




To The Teacher: 

<* 

Americans spend less time working in th> 
due to available transportation, media, entert 
facilities and increased leisure time. Each member has social and 
work responsibilities Qiitside the home. The traditional family 
dinner has become almost a thing of the past as more and more meals 
a^e a necessity "sandwiched" in between other activities. By^ - 
1980, it is estimated that 50% of meals will be eaten away from home. 
The pleasures Of preparing food together and sharing both food and 
conversation have too often been sacrificed for the illusory liberation^ 
of convenience and speed. Ads encourage us to try the newest and 
easiestVbod available. Shared responsibility and simple food 
preparation, judiciously using labor-saving devices and wholesome 
foods are viable-options t;hat no one advertises. The superior taste 
and nutritive value of unprocessed foods can make the American Meal 
the valued time it should be. 



Activities: 



Have students prepare a list of questions for patrons at a fast 
food restaurant. 

a. Choose sites for the^ survey - various parts of town at 
different hours of the day. (Be sure to obtain approval from the 
management. Good public relations is helpful.) 

b. For a sample questionnaire see HELP #1. You might wish 
to add other questions. 



c. Have students summarize and discuss results of survey. 



I 
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2. Have students discuss familiar advertising jingles then compose 

an original musical jingle that advertises a fast-food restaurant. 
What is usually stressed in this type of advertising?* Why is 
it so easy to remember? 

3. Have students collect pictures, cartoons and ads and form a 
collage showing The American Way of Eating, (Use as title of 
collage.) Each student will explain his choices. 

4. Have students find pictures 'of food preparation equipment that is 
no longer used in the home. (1/ the student knows an antique 
collectorf he might find the actua.1 axticle.) Or the teacher 
could invite the collector to come to class and bring sonje of 

m these types of .items. Have the student write an ad that might 
have appeared in the newspaper promoting that article when it 
was in use in the home. -Reproductions of old catalogs-are 
available now. These would be interesting resource nrferial. 
Compose an ad for the piece of electrical equipment or convenience 
food that makes the article*obsolete. 

5. Have the student research a given, area of time to find what food 
preparation equipment was in fommon use. (Examples Romans, 
Pilgrijns, American Indians, etc.) How did this limit the kind 

'of food served? What were the staples of their *diet? Did they 
have a well balanced diet? taw did their geographic location, 
transportation, religious beliefs, etc, affect their diet? Do 
these things affect what we eat also? , 

6. Hand out assignment ''McDonald 1 s Meets McGovern" (H^LP #2] 

^ ■ i <- 

SOURCES i^l ^ ' 



Energy/ Food , and' You curriculum guide, a program of the 
Washington State "Offices of Environmental Education (N.W, 
Section) and Health Education. 

Katz f DeWfcrah and Goodwin, Mary T. , , Food : Wh ere Nutrition, 
Politics and Culture Meet , Center for Science~in the Public 
Interest, Washington D.C, 1976. » 

4X 
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' HELP #1 



SAMPLE SURVEY OF PATRONS AT FAST-FOOD RESTAURANT 
Student's Name: 

Site: , 

Time: * 

Questions : 



1. Why did you choose to come here today? 

2. How often do you eat at similar restaurants? 

•v. 

3. On what occasions? 

4. Did you come for a meal or a snack? 

5. Do you prefer this—tO-^Jiome-cooked meal? 

6* Do you belief it is a nutritious meal? Why? 

Student observations: 

1. Approximate age of patron 

2. Are they alone, in peer group, or family group 7 

3. How long do they spend eating their meal? 

4. Why is restaurant located where it is? 
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HELP #i (Cont) 



McDonald's Meets McGovern - 

ACTIVITY: 1. Review metric units of weight so that students are 
. familiar with milligrams, grams, and kilograms.- 

0 

1 kilogram (kg) 3 1,000 grams (gm or g) , • ' 

1 gram (gm) 3 1,000 milligrams (mg) 
1 milligram (mg)' 3 1,000 micrograms (/eg) 

f Refer to the accompanying chart entitled' "Nutritional 
Analyses of Fast Foods" and point out thatjj>^*eadings 
of various nutrients ar| in units of weight? 

I Review, the synopsis of the U.S. Dietary Goals recommended 

by the U.S. Senate Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, 1977. (See Appendix VII, p. 156) 

• 

iV 3. Choose one food from the chart "Nutriti6nal.Analys.es of 

Fast Foods" and compile the number of Calories that come 
from the fat content of the food.' Remember that 1 gram • 
fat = 9 Calor^es^ For example: 

; 4 McDonald's Quarter Pounder with. Cheese; 

29 grams fat x 9 Calories - 261 Calorie's 

4. -Using the sample example, find what percentage of the 

tota.1 Calories comes from fat. (See also page 2-91). 

Fat Calories- 261 / 

Total Calorics -518 =50% 

5. * Now compare ,the percentage of fat with the recommenced * V*" 

percentage given in the Dietary Goals for "the U.S. h ^ \ 
(Caution: 'The Goals specify recommendations tor overall 
consumption, not for individual foods, yet the sped 
examples may indicate patterns of consumption). 



fic 



Recommended Amount of Energy TromTat = 30% 

Computed Actual Amount of Energy from Fat 3 50% 

Excess 3 20% 

6. Follow the^same procedure for carbohydrates and proteins 
fort selected foods. Remember that 1 gram carbohydrates = 
4 Calories. . 

t 

McDonald's Quarter Pounder with Cheese: 

34 grams carbohydrate x 4 Calories = 136 Calories 

Carbohydra te Calories 136' 
^ TbTal Calories 578 3 26% 

Recommended Amount of Energy from Garbo. 3 58% 

Computed Actual Amouft of Energy from Carbo.. " 3 26% 

Defictency 3 32% 
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HELP^ #1 (Cont) 



•Again refer to the Chart "IJutrUlonal Analysis of Fast 
Food*" to see; a) -which companies- do riot state the " 
■amours of cholesterol in their products; b) which foods 
jaten in one meal might total up to the recommended V 
■Mount for one day. The Dietary Goals, ("see #4) *ecommend~~ 
lowering cholesterol consumption to -about 300 mg. per day. 

Refer to the chart .again' to see; a) which companies do ' 
Dot list the amounts of. sodium contained in' their 
i products; -b) what percentage of the recommended 3 grams - 
do various foods represent.- e.g. 

0 Burger King Cheeseburger = 562 nig = ,562 grams sodium • 



,562 grams 
3.6 grams 



19* 



McDonald's Big Mac 



- 962 mg = .962 grams sodium 



.962 grams 
3.0 ; grams 



* 32% 



9. 



Rising Appendix 2 in the back of th.is book, took up (use 
the correct gender/age groups the RDA for Protein 
yittrnn A, and the B" Vitantfhs, etc. Compare these with 
the amounts present in foods selected from the "Nutri- 
tittial Analyses of Fast Foods" chart. For examp-lp; 



Compare. the percenjages for Calories with the percentiles of B 
vitamins, etc., provided. . • , < V • 



— • 

ftUA for- 


-Calories 
(keal) 


Protein 
(9) 


Vit. A" 
(IU) ' 


Vit/ Bi 
(4) 


aVi'U Bo 
(mq) 


, - Niacin 
(mq) 


etc. 


• Males- 15-18 


30( 


)0 * " 


54 


'5000 ' 


1,5 • 


1. 


3 


20 


* 


8airy Queen 
Ban.ana split 


540 


% 

RDA • 
18 


10 


% 

RDA 
19 


75C 


% 

RDA 

15 


K 

.60 


% 

RDA 

" 40 


.60 


i 

RDA 
33 


■ .8 


% 

RDA . 
4 


* 


% 

RDA 


Dairy Queen 
Chocolate ' 
Malt 


840 


28 


22 


40 


J 75C 


15 


.15 


10 


.85 


47 


1.2 


6; ' 






y 




~M 
















t 










K 
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HELP #1 (Cont) 



10 Oiscu€fcvrtich other ingredients of banana spins chocolate matts hambur'gers'etc do pot appear on any cf these charts For 
example various preservatives colorings stabilizers etc Discuss why these ingredients are not shown on such lists as the 
ROA Individual students may want to write to the fast food companies lo obtain a complete list of the ingredients of the pro-* 
ducts they have already partially analyzed 

NUTRITIONAL ANALYSES Of CERT AW FAST FOQQg/ 



























8 Comptai 


*» 






fhoa- 


* 


Food 


* 


ChOSSS 

torol 


CJonw 


• 

Proton 


Fat * 


Carbo- 
hydrstas 


j 

Citaom 


Iron 


Vn A 


B l 
Thtam«A# 


R*boft*v»n 




Vrt C 


Sod*jm 
NA 


phonjt 
P 


t • 
* 


J Grams 


i 

M*. 

Grams 


Casonosi 


Grams 


Grams 


Gram* 


M* 

Grams 


MsV 

Grams 


mtar- 

national 

Grams 


Grama 


Grams 


Grams 


Grams 


M*- 
Grams 


M* 

Grams 




Buroor *jng 
Oa— riirpf 


7 




305 


Yl 


13 


29 


141 

»- 


'2 0 


195 


01 


02 


2 20 


9 


562 


229 




***9 

Hot Dog I 7 


7 


291 


1 1 


17 


23 


40 


2 0 


0 


> 


02 


200 


0 


841 


1 17 




OswyQuoan 


383 


7 


540 


10 


15 


91 


350 


I 8 


, 750 


60 


60 


8 


• 18 


7 


250 


• 


Omy Ouaon 

ChBtoHM de- 
pad con* 


I 234 


> 


460 


10 


20 


58 


300 


04 


400 


12 


51 


tr 


tr 


7 


200 , 




Diary Qyaon * 


































Qtocossaa MbR 


| 5M 


7 


840 


22 


28 


125 


600 


5 4 


750 


15 


85 


1 2 


60 


? 


600 




Dary QuMn 
Choc Sundaa. 


| 248 


7 


400 


9 


9 


71 


300 


1 8 


400 


09 


43 


4 


tr 




250 




(Untucky Fnad 
Dvwar 3 pes 
ehtefcan pot 
4 pO*S 


u 


286 


• 830 


52 


46 




150 


4 5 


750 


* * 

38 


* 

56 


15 


27 


2285 


7 




McDonald's 




75 


541 


26 


31 




175 


43 


327 * 


35 


37 


82 


2 4 


962 


215 




MpDonotfs 
Quarts* Rounds* 

Wftfl ChOOSS 


193 


94 


518 


3U 


29 


34 


251 


46 


683 


35 


59 


15 1 


2 9 


1209 


257 




McDonalds 
Oo SnaM 


| 289 


29 


364 


1 1 




-R 

60 


338 


0 2 


318 1 


'2 


89 


08 




3*9 


292 




MeOonafcVs 


• 69 


10 


211 


3 


1 1 


26 


10 


05 


52 J 


15 


03 


2 9 


110 


113 


49 



Sourc* 0*/t'< C^rrenrs Voi 6 #6 *opt Oct 78 Rom Laboratorios Cotumtoua OfMo 42 



Thus material borrQwed from the Energy, Food, and You curriculum guide, a program of the Washington State Offcces o*f. Environmen- 
tal Education (NW Se£i»ony and Health Education 
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APPENDIX I 



DIET WEEK. 



NAME 



GRADE 



ROOM 



OA1E 



BREAKFAST 



LUNCH 



_DAY OF WEEK_ 
DINNER 



SNACKS 



Food Group Servings: 

MUk/Dalry 

Meat/F1sh 

Fr u 1 t / Veg . 
"Bread/Cereal 



Number of sugary snacks: 



DATE 



BREAKFAST 



LUNCH 



DAY OF WEEK_ 
DINNER 



SNACKS 



Food Group Servings: 

Milk/Dairy 

Meat /F 1 sh 
Fr u 1 h&ef. 
Bread/Cereal 



Number of sugary snacks: 



DATE 



BREAKFAST 



LUNCH 



DAY OF WEEK_ 
DINNER 



SNACKS 



Food Group Servings: 

Mrtk/Da1ry 

Meat /F 1 sh ' 

. Fru1t/Veg. 

Bread/Cereal 



Number of sugary snacks: 



DATE 1 



BREAKFAST 



LUNCH 



DAY OF WEEK_ 
„ DINNER 



SNACKS 



Food Group Servings: 

Milk/Dai ry 

Meat/F1sh " [ 

Fru 1 t/Veg . 

Bread/Cereal 



Number of sugary snacks: 



These materials were developed through funds from the Nutrit^^Education and Training Progran (PL 96-166) 
and are available to anyone without regard to race, creed, color. 
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Nutritive Values in Common Portions of Food' 



APPENDIX 2 



Pel - Percent 

Cai - Caior* 

Gm • Gram 

Mg «■ Milligram 

iU - International Unit 

Tr - Trace. Of an tnstgfMftcent quant'ty 

- - No jfflf >rnpul*<l outfozSr&Y presen 



'From Nutrifve Value of Foods Hcyne and Garden 
Bulletin 72 Ftev.sed Sep! 1961 Adapted from the 
more comprehensive tables m Compost no* of Foods 
/?a*v Processed Prepared Agrtcuiture Handbook No 8, 
Revised Dec 1963 Both are tor s**e by the # 
Superintendent of Documents Wesfi'ngton 25 DC 



FOOO AND VfROWMATE „ 
MEASUK OR COMMON WOGKT 



WATER 



FOOO 


PRO 


FAT 


TOTAL 


CAL- 


IRON 


VTTAMM 


THIA- 


RIBO- 


MA- 


ASCOft- 


EN- 


TEfN 




CARBO- 


CIUM 




A 


MINE 


FLAVIN 


CM 




ERGY 






HYDRATE 






-VALUE 






VALUE 


A CD 


Cat 


Gm 


Gm 


Gm 


Mg 


Mg 


1 U 


Mg 


Mg 


Mg 


Mb- 


90 


9 


Tf 


'3 


*298 


0 1 


10 


009 


044 


02 


2 


160 


9 


9 


1 2 


288 




350 


06 


42 




2 


90 


9 


T r 


13 


298* 


1 


10 


10 


44 


2 


2 


345 




20 


24 


635 


3 


820 


10 


84 


5 


3 - 


960 


25 


27 


166 


802 


3 


1 090 


23 


1 17 


5 




70 


4 


5 


Tt 


1 28 


2 


220 


Tf 


06 


* 




106 


7 


9 




219 


3 


360 


Tr 


12 


Tr * 


0 


25 


5 


Tr 




26 


1 


Tr 


01 


06 


Tr 


0 


106' 


'2 


- 11 


j 


18 


1 


440 


Tr 


07 


Tr 


0 


106 


g 


Q 




262 


3 


320 


Tr 


1 1 


Tr 


0 

\ 


30 


Tr 


3 




15 


Tr 


1* 


Tr 


02 


Tr 


' Tr 


65 


Tr 


6 


Tr 


11 


Tr 


230 


Tr 


02 


Tr 


Tr 


235 


9 


1 1 


26 


286 


9 


390 


09 


45 


r 

4 


2 


290 


13 


12 


*32 


364 


8 


670 


17 


56 


2 


2 




(3 




















285 


14 


28 


278 


1 0 


870 


10 


47 


2 


1 


145 


3 


9 


15 


87 


1 


370 * 


03 


13 


1 


1 


296 


6 


18 

> 


v ' 29 


175 


1 


740 « 


06 


27 


1 


1 


* 






















80 


6 


6 


Tr 


27 


1 1 


590 


06 


15 


Tr 


0 


15 


4" 


Tr 


Tr 


3 


Tr 


0 


Tr 


09 


Tr 


0 , 


60 


3 


5 


Tr 


24 


9 


580 


04 


07 


Tr 


0 


70 


Tr 


Tr 


i8 


8 


4 


50 


04 


02 


1 


3 


120 


Tr 


Tf 


30 


f «' 


1 5 




04 


01 


- 2 


2 


230 


1 


Tf 


60 


10 


l 3 


100 


05 


03 


1 


3 


2 AC 


5 




62 


' 63 


5 i 


8 550 


01- 


13 


28 


8 


185 


2 


. ^8 


6 


1 1 


6 


3*10 


12 


2i 


1 7 


15 


86 


i 


T, 


, 23 


8 


7 


190 


05 


06 


* 7 


10 


85 






19 


46 


; 3 


290 


05 


06 


5 


30 


85 


i 


" 1 


2i 


2' 


1 4 


140 


04 


08 


6 


20 


60 


i 


Tr 


4 


27 


« 


6S40 


08 


, 06 


1 2 


63 — 


230 






59 


36 


8 


1 680 


07 


06 


4 ' 


13 


.*05 


T f 




* '04 


1 7 


6 


40 


01 


03 




5 


400 


4 




•30 


•05 


E 3 


90 


16 


7 


39 


0 



C MLK AND MIX PNOOUCTS 

Buttermilk from skim mrtk 1 cup 

Mrik cow 
Fluid who** 1 cup 
Fk»>d nonfat {skim) 1 cup 
Evaporated (undiluted) 1 cup 
Condensed (undiluted) 1 cup 

Cheese 1 ounce 
Cheddar (1 m cube) 
♦Cheddar processed 
Cottage from skim milk, 
uncreamed 
Cream 
Swiss 

Cream ) tablespoon 
Light , 



Pet 



90 
87 



Beverages 1 cup 

Cocoa iaH m*JU 
MaJted m»ik 



Custard baked 1 cuo- 
tee cream plain ' 
1/8 of Quart brick 
6 fluid ounces 

EGGS 

Eggs raw large 
1 whole 
' white 
1 yolk 

FRUITS 

Apples raw 1 medium Q 1/2 »n 

diem about 3 per *b ) 
Appi« ]u»ce fresh or canned 1 cup 
Applesauce canned sweetened 

' cup 
ApficotS 

Dried cooked unsweetened 'ruil 

and UQui't * cup 
Avocados raw 1/2 peeled 'ru<t 
Bananas raw 1 med»um (6 by 1 1/2 

<n ebout > per lb ) 
8tdckoe-r.es raw 1 cup 
8»uebe"es raw 1 cup 
Cantaloupes' raw W metor (5 >n 

** I ' „ 

Cherries cup pitted 

Canned ted sou/ 
Cranberry sauce sweetened 1 c jp 
Dates fresh and d/»ed pitted and 

cut 1 cup 
f#u»t r {yeteii canned so'kJs a«-<J 

••Quid 1 cup * 
Grapefruit raw sections 1 cup 
Grapefruit tu*ce 

Canned unsweetened 1 cup 

Fro/pn concentrate 6 ounce can 



4 

27 

37 
40 

79 
51 
39 

72 
57 

79 
78 



62 
62 



74 
88 

51 



85 



74 

76 

84* 
83 

91 



76 
62 
22 



62 



195 

75 



100 
300 



.0 
60 



5 
72 



84 
286 
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APPENDIX 2 



FOOO 4*0 APf>R©X*IATE 
MtASU*£ Cm COMMO** WIK5HT 



WUITS - continue 
Grapa* ' cuO 

* American typa iv*> $*"<"' • 
Grtp* iu«c« Dot t tad 
Lemon iwrca 'rash i cot" 
Urn* hjic* ire$/> 1 .up" 
Or*ngas ' m#d,o<r '3 <l«4n- 
0»ng» jute* 

FraV» Ft<y^a J cup 
Canned jrtswrjetened ' cup 
F>w*n concentrate 6-Gunce can 
Pmcmm 

R*w 1 medrunt 12 »« d«*rr> 
•Pout 4 per 'oj 
Canned if *y»up ' c<^p 
P«e#s 

Raw ' pear ,3 Dy 2 /2 r- da/r 
Canned* rn Syf uC 2 ~*ed»un* s /• 
**»ve* and 2 -ao*#»pcxx>«> wup 
P'neapp^ 

ft#W d<ed 1 CuC 
•Canned ,r syr u+ 2 sn\e<i or arge 
*'*ce end 2 »etrtespcons -u<e 

P^MPPlt |u*C«r yrncd . cap 
<*lum» /aw J pruf" J n {Jien- 

PAjnes cooked unsweetened r .u0 

56-'8 prune* *nd 1 3 CuP Quid! 
Prgne HJ«Ce C*r>r^C cup 

Re«*ns driad 1 cup * 

R*SCO**neS rac raw :-p 
^huO*f D cooked *-tn ' cp 

StrewCe*'** 
***W 1 Cup 

Fro/en 10 ounce carte** 
Tange/sne* 1 ^t^m 2 2 « ^.env 

eoout « pe* tp • 
Watermelons wedge 4 * ^ r 

CERE At -8REAC 
, B«»cuits en*<**d 'tow 1 * tHtt-ai* 
(2 i 2 »" d-am ) 
Bran lakes »' i-uoce 
Brands 1 H«ce 

Boston brow" jnen'Kned 

Rv# H'3 fv« 2/3 *h*ai' 
WM* unenrtched 4 percent 
non *»t mt* solid* 
Wrvte enr>ch*d 4 percent nonfat 
m,» scXkJs 

* Who* **aat 

Cetes w 
' Angef kwd 2* >ncn sac tor 

Doughnuts ceAe typa 1 doughnut 
Gmg«fbnMd ' D*ct (2 Py 2 bv 

2 m) 

Plem cake and cuoceke* ' cup 

CAM (2 3/4 in d*#m ) 

Sponge 2 toch sector <V12 o» 

cake 8 m d»am ) 
Coo*«es pi»in and assorted 1 3 "X^ 
Corrvpreed Of myrtinj mad* w»th an 

f<had degermed com maai 1 

muffin (2 3/4 in d«em ) 
Corn Makes 1 ounce ' 
(Seeker* i 

Grtnam 4 sm*ti or 2 medium 

Soda piem 2 cfflCMrs f2 » '2 

-j.am ; * 
f»"na enriched coo»ed ' c«p 



«2 

dJ 

3' 
M 



66 

52 



90 

93 



36 

36 

36 

36 

32 
2« 
*)' 

2« 

32 

3 
33 



fOOD 
EN 

ERG y 
C* 



b6 



T ElN 



385 



55 
3'C 
AG 



;4C 

85 
X 
"5 



'2i 

'5 



'20 
'SO 



55 



100 



" o T AL 
CAR6C 
Mff3«ATF 

Gn- 



CAt 
CrUM 



Mq 



fRON V' T AAAtN 
A 

VALUE 



Mq 



i U 



T hiA 



Mq 



RAO NIA ASCOR- 

FLAVTN CW B*C 
VALUE ADO 



'Mo 















03 


2 . 


5 




f 












06 


6 




- 


* 






, *c 




03 


* 


■ 3 






21 


22 


5 


-r 30 


06 


03 


3 


ao 








<j • 


A. 


_j q 




06 




7C 






23 




e 


4^ 








' 2 7 




T 




25 


o 










00 






• *: 




0 


-9C 






< - 


332 










• 






















' 320 


o: 


05 


' 0 












8 


' ' DC 


02 




4 
















* 
















t 
















:i 






•r 


0 


02 


2 


2 


































































t - 


24 


7 


oc 




04 


3 


2* 






2-1 




4 


to 




03 




8 














S 












34 


3 7 


? 










22 








7 


' 3 


'40 


02 






3 






"f? 


6C 


4 5 




08 


3 


















V 












49 


36 


05 




02 


i 0? 


* 


4 




_ 


24 




5 6 






* 3 




2 






7 


'2? 




•60 


C4 






3' 






36 


2 ' 2 




2 2C 


06 






























• 




3' 


' ' 5 


90 


04 


'0 


: 0 


88 




• 




40 


20 


90 


■06 






'50 








34 


3 


350 


06 


02 




26 








30 


2 ' 


25*0 


■ 3 


^3 


7 


30 




















• 














06 


08 










23 


i 

2C 


2 






>6 










22 


43 


g 


0 




03 


6 








2 


7 


4 


r 


04 




3 


0 






9 


^4 




T 


0- 




2 




























9 


4 


4 


T , 


04 


04 


4 


• , r 








23 


5 


Tr 


06 


03 


7 


Tr 




r f 


24 


4 




0 


T f 


06 


'4 


0 








1 3 




30 


06 


06 


4 


T- 




6 


29 


37 


' 3 




06 ' 


06 


5 


o 


f 






















6 


22 


26 


2 


70 


0' 


03 










► 22 




5 


'80 


02 


06 




Tr 




h 


'8 


9 


2 


20 


01 


0' 




Ti 




5 


23 


SO 


8 


80 


09 




8 


Tt 




T, 


24 


5 


4 


0 


^2 


02 


6 


0 






'0 


6 


2 


0 




03 


2 


0 




t 


6 


2 












0 












0 




0 > 




0 
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APPENDIX 2 



FOOO ANO APf»«OXJMAT| 
MEASUNE OA COMMON WfKjHT 
* 



CF«€ At - 8*£ AO - Gqm,'**c 



FOOO P«0 
EN T£W 

£RGV 



C«* 



Gm 



TOTAL 
CAR80- 
XVO*UT£ 



Or, 



CAL 
CRJM 



AON 



Mg 



VITAM» 
A 

VAiUf 



RI60 NtA 

VALUE 



Mg 



Mg 



Mg 



A$COA- 
ftC 

AC© 



Mg 



M*r»ro*\ vju««C * Cue 

MOH.fvj »\aoe *tre« <f»eo '>ou«- 

Oetr^e* o< rcied oat* 
Cooked 1 CJC 

% '-ched tuxr 1 c*«e «4 r c? ' 
I P*? 4 'fx:* sector '9 ir> o**.-^ , 
Ape* 
Custard 

Mm 



c up 



Pretre*s 5 vv*' st<k» 
erv<hed coc**0 

Convened ior>g g/».r 

Anne ex iM*ed 
*«ce pufed 1 cup 
*ofts* cn*^ enriched ' To* 

POuTKj) 

Sp*ghen unem-C^eC COOMC ' CuP 

\rV*tttes paced wtfi* e^f-c^ 

1 wa«te i4 i 2 bv b 5/8 by ' 2 «r • 

//h*3T Hours 

Ahc* *' CuC SltfftO 

Ai purpose Or fam.ly *toe/ 



C 



64 

64 

38 



86 
50 



73 
. 7 3 



'80 
'90 
'40 



»30 
60 



39 
3s 



•96 
'86 
55 

'5 



2' 
27 



0 
30 



C2 
23 

oe 



'9 

06 



0 

250 



66 



02 
'4 



05 
06 . 



02 
'9 



Unerv-ched 1 cup s-fre0 , 


•2 




400 


'2 


1 84. 


'8 


9 


0 


0^ 


05 


' 0 


Enncfted 1 cue v*ted 


'2 




400 


'2 


84 


*8 


3 2 


i c 


48 


29 


38 


Wheat germ ' c.uP Stored 






245 


'8 


7 32 


49 " 


€4 




' 36 


46 


2 9 


V/hMI »>v added 1 urge &4Cm*1 


7 




'00 


3 


23 


'2 


' 0 


0 


06 


03 


' 2 



0 
0 
Tr 



46 


346 


3 


'5 


t « 


1 ' 


4 


40 


03 


02 


5 




58 


290 




14 


30 


'25 


8 


300 




2 ' 


4 




4? 


^ 305 


4 


'2 


45 


- 7 


6 


20C 


'04 




2 


4 


43 


" 365 


3 


'€ 


56 


38 


' 4 


Tf * 


09 


05 


5 




■:9 


2 75 


t 


'5 


32 


66 


6 ' 


3210 


04 


>3 


6 




a 


2C 




T» 


4 




0 


Tr 








c 



4 




4 1 


33 » 


' 4 


c 


'9 


02 


20 


0 


3 




4' 


•7 


* 5 




! g 


0' 




0 






'3 


3 


3 


Q 


06 


0' 


6 


0 


3 


2 


20 


28 


7 


Tr 




07 


8 





VEG£ r A8L£S 
Asee/gus 

Cooked 1 CuC CUl SOeers 

Beam 'k^i >rr»mjfure coo**d 
i cue *re*n 



(7 ' 2 » 2 n i 
Epd»v# '*•<* 2 Our-<#* 
*e*a COOked CUC' 
t«tfuc« BoStor ' h^jtf 

* IK)UK1 1 CUP 

M rS\&Ci g ##r>» -cofcfd " C^p 
0*'* cookede* P^xJ» 

Maiu'# 1 c^»or '2 2 r 3<»^ 
▼ouog grp*n 6 sr*? -'r 
Oui loo* 



35 
1 8C- 



6 
32 



* 0 
40 



' 580 
450 



27 
29 



93 
93 



S9 



^o 

30 



35 
2^ 



4'C 

20 



46 




1 870 


47 


- t 3 


8 '40 


77 


4 4 


2 '30 


< t 


' 2 




93 


2 5 


8 120 


78 


4 


120 


30 


6 


40 


20 


3 





04 

02 



32 
'6 



2 4 
20 



13 
60 
9 



6 
46 



46 

28 



fiMTii truo grw coo*«d ' cup 


92 


30 




2 




7 


62 


8 


580 


oe 




6 


'6 


8««n cooted o<*c » cup 


9' 


50 




2 




'2 


23 


8 


40 


04 


07 


5 




Brocccft coo*#d flower sta«ks 1 cup 


9»- 


40 




5 




7 


'32 


2 


3 750 


14 


29 


' 2 


'35 


firm*** sprouts cooked ' CwP 


88 


45 




5 


/ 


8 


42 


' 4 


680 


'0 


IB 




'13 


Caooege ' cue 




























«»w sftfeoed ^ 


92 


25 






Tf 


5 


49 


4 


130 


05 


05 


3 


47 


Cooked- 


94 


35 




2 


T> 


7 


75 


5 


220 


O 7 


07 


* 5 


56 


Cerroti 




























F<ew gr«ted 1 Cup 


86* 


45 






T» 


1 1 


41 


8 


•2 '00 


06 


06 


? 


9 


Cooked ci>ced 1 cup 


9' 


-45 






T» 




418 


9 


^5 220 


08 


07 


7 " 


9 


Ceu^>riower cooked ''-c^ buds 


33 


25 


* 


3 


Tr 


5 


25 


8 


7C 




'•0 


7 


66 


1 CUP 




























Cetery r»w d>c*d 1 Cue 


94 


•5 




1 


T» 


4 


39 


3 


240 


03 


03 


3 


9 


CoMerdt coc*«d ' cup 


9 1 


55 




6 




9 


289 




•0 26C 


27 


37 


24 


87 


Corn tweet 




























Cooked * ter 5 n <c^< 


74 


70 




> 




6 


2 


5 


3'0 


09 


06 


1 0 


7 


Carded v>kH <ju«i ' c^p 


8 


'?0 






2 


40 


0 


' 0 


690 


C7 


'2 


2 3 


13 


CuCur^Per* ] 0 Ounct 'tw p*red 


96 


30 








7 


35 


6 


Tr 


07 * 


09 


* 4 


23 



68 

:7 



9 

ERIC 



170 



170 



APPENDIX 2 



MXASLMf OH COMMON Wf «HT 



VtG£TA8LE 5 -Control 

?*r%r«0% cookad 1 cup 
Nat papn 

Cookad 1 cue 
Pwm grdan i «n#<jtv^ 

POUIC** \ 

Bafcac^ V-m|Lm 1/2 * 0»*tv 
8o4ad*aNar paM r i p. 1 <r**um 

(2 1/2 m d^fn A 

Bo^ad *« i*^. i 

2 1/2 *> dum } \ 

Ff»nc* »'*d 10 P*C*S (2 by 

byl/2mi \ 

0 #Td*r»> ) 
Pumpfcwi canned 1 CuC^ 
AMMftaft raw 4 tffujr 
Sauarttraut canned 0*^*3 VXH ■ 

1 cup 

Soyoaan aprouc* raw '.cue 
Spnac* 
Cookad i cup 



1 <uC 
1 CuC 



> Qby2 i/2rf\> 
Canwador l out ad ) cap 
Tomato juca cannad i cup 
Turrapa. cookad dead 1 cup 
Tyrrap «raan» cookad i cup 



6by 2 *U 
fi by 2 1/2 *> 



MA TUNC KAMS AMO HAS M/TS 
Afrnonom •naftad unpajr cA a g, i cup 
In t cannad or cookad i cup 



L*wa dmadi cookad 



Coconut dnad avaddad 

a M l i cup ^ 
Punon roama ■haPM Tcup 



F*aa* tpM dry 1 Cup 
Scjm t cup nafeai 
Matnuti £nohth i cup ***** 

MUT •OULTPY «SH 
■aat 3 ouncet w*ho* bona 
Dmcfc iapn and tat braraad 



irtoav Miaa^raty u^t Dro*tad 



Cannad bora* 



Oa*» 
Oab 



m raw DajUr^r 3 ouncat 
5 ***aat cannad o* cookad 
ounca* 

Moot Inad 1 Mp) (4 by 3 by 

1/2n)J( 



WATER 


f 000 


P*0 


FAT 


TOTAt 


CAL 


MOM 


VJTAM 


» THLA 


wo 


NLA" 


ASCOfl 




EN 


TE* 




CAJtftO- 


CUM 




A 


MP*? 


FLAVIN 


CrN 


8*C 




EAG* 






MVDAATE 






VALUE 






VALUt 


A CO 


•ct 


Cm 


On 


On 


Gm 




Mg 


tu 




m» 


Mg 


Mg 


82 








23 


70 


9 


50 




'3 




16 


a; 








9 


3' 


29 


860 


44 


7 


3 7 




93 


5 






2 


6 


4 


260 


05 


06 


3 


79 


* K 


'K 




*' 


2 ' 


9 


7 


T ' 


•0 


34* 




2C 


dG 


'05 




*» 


23 


'0 


8 


7r 


3 


05 


2C 


22 


flj 


8C 


2 




'8 


7 




7. 




04 


\ 4 


20 


46 


■55 


2 


7 


20 


9 


7 


T f 


07 


04 


' 8 


'2 


2 


i '5 


' 


8 


'0 


8 


4 




0* 


01 


1 0 


3 


























90 


75 


2 


• 


l 8 


57 


9 


14 590 


07 


12 


1 3 


»2 


94 


5 


Tr 






52 


4 


Tf 


0^ 


01 


1 


'0 


93 V 


45 






9 


86 


'2 


•20 


07 


09 


4 


33 


89 


40 


6 


2 


4 


46 


7 


90 


17 


16 


8 


4 


92 


40 






6 


167 


4 0 


14 580 


13 


25 


1 0 




98 


30 


2 


T| 


7 


52 


8 


820 


10 


16 


16 / 


21 


81 




4 




32 


57 


l 6 


8610 


10 


27 


t 4 


27 
* 


84 


155 




1 


36 


44 


1 o 




1 0 


07 




24 


71 


170 


2 


1 


' 39 


47 


1 0 


11 610 


13 


09 


9 


25 


94 


36 


2 


Tr 


7 


20 


08 


1 360 


0 50 


006 


1 0 


34 


94 


50 


2 


Tr 


10 


15 


i 2 


2.180 


13 


07 


\ 7 


40 




45 


? 


Tf 


10 


Y7 


22 


1 940 


13 


07 


IS 


39 


94 


36 




Tf 


8 


54 


6 


Tf 


06 


08 


5 


33, 


93 


» 


3 


Tf 


5 


287 


16 


9140 


21 


38 


6 


100 


















% 
t 


r 






^ 5 


850 


26 


77 


28 


332 


6 7 


o 


34 


1 31 


5 0 




76 


230 


15 


1 r ' 


42 


74 


46 


Tr 


13 


10 


15 


_ 


64 


280 


16 


1 


48 


56 


56 


Tf 


28 


12 


' i 3 


Tf 


71 


320 


18 


7 


50 


141 


47 


340 


20 


08 


15 


5 


88 


310 


16 


1 


60 


177 


52 


180 


18 


08 


15 


5 


3 


340 


2 


24 


33 


10 


1 2 


0 


02 


02 


2 


0 


2 


840 


■»i 


72 


27 


107 


30 


~ 


46 


19 


24 7 


0 


2 






8 


3 


9 


3 


~ 


02 


C2 


24 


0 


70 


290 


<v 


7 J 


52 


28 


4 2 


100 


37 


22 


22 


- 


3 


740 


in 






Tf 


2 6 


140 


93 


14 . 


i 0 


2 


4 


850 


15 


64 


16 


99 


3i 


30 


33 


13 


9 


6 




/ 






% 
















S3 


245 


23 


16 


0 


10 


29 


30 


04 


18 


35 


- 


54 


245 


21 


17 


0 


9 


2 7 


x 


07 


16 


4 6 




44 


330 


20 


27 


0 


9 


25 


50 


06 


16 


40 


- 


40 


i 15 


19 




o 




2 9 




04 


18 


2 2 




1 

85 


170 


16 


10 


0 


18 


1 3 


200 




1 1 


37 


3 


71 


"115 


20 


3 


0 


8 


1 4 


80 


06 


16 


74 




82 


85 


1 1 


i 


2 


59 


5 2 


90 


08 


15 


1 1 


8 


77 


85 


15 


2 


1 


38 


7 




07 


07 


i 6 




88 


140 


17 


5 


5 




10 




03 


06 


27 


2 














\ 




























\ 
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171 



APPENDIX 2 



(000 AMD APPftOXMATE 


WATER 


FO00 


PRC 


f AT 


TOTAL 


CAL- 


MOM 


, V1TAA4JN 


TWA 


RftX) 


NlA- 


ASCOR- 


keLASURf OH COMMON WBGHT 




EN- 


TEJN 




CARBO- 


Cnjm 




A 


MME 


FLAVW 




BIC 






ERGY 






HYDRATE 






VALUE 






VALUE 


AOO 




Ret 


Cat 


Gm 


Or 


Gm 




Mg 


JU 


Mg 


Mg 


Mg 




MEAT POULTRY FISH - Cont.nued 




















• 






Hun DM* t' 3 ourtf *s 




160 


27 






c 


5 0 


20 


2 1 


1 04 

i 


65 


1 


_ M ^ r oaSt COOfcBd 3 ■Aj'VCC^ 


b* 


236 


22 




o 


9 


1 4 




13 


23 


4 7 




Lrver bw< f»»ed 2 J(AM 


57 


'.30 


'5 


6 


3 


e 


50 


30 280 


?5 


2 37 


94 




Oysters T»Mt of»»v re* ' CjO 1 3 


85 


'60 


20 


4 


B 


226 


3 2 


740 


33 


43 


60 




19 med*urr> \<Z9 OySierS jetectSf 


























P(y* lr>n CftOC* c oc**c3 . 3 Surice* 


4Q 


3 1 C 


2 1 . 


24 


0 


9 


2 7 


0 


78 . 


22 


4 7 




**tnout bc^f 


























PwX. CUfed ham COOfceO 3 OutCIt 


54 


246* 


g 


'9 


,. 


g 


2 2 


o 


40 


'6 


3 1 




wntnout bone 


























Port Km cfteot i mtii canned sauced 


65 


166 


8 


14 




5 


i 2 


* o 


IB 


?2 


1 6 




2 ounces 
Salmon canned p** 3 ounces 


71 • 


'20 


'7 


5 


0 


167 


7 


60 


03 


16 


6B 




Sardmes canned m o*J deemed 


62 


175 


20 


9 


0 


372 


2 5 


190 


02 


'7 


46 


- 


•oM* 3 ounce* 


























Stamp canned 3 ounces 


70 


'00 


2 


? 




98 . 


26 


60 


01 


03 


1 5 




Tun* canned m o< <y»*o»d 
3 ounce* 


6' 


170 


24 


7 


0 


/ 


' 6 


70 


04 


10 


'01 


- 


lAJ tL* > t*J fTl^AA, ' 5 
















• 










Bacon nud^^rt in bro*led Of Ined 


a 
a 


I LRJ 


t 


g 






5 


Q 


08 


06 


g 




BufMT T UeASSpOOn 


1 g 


1 00 


T, 




T « 


3 


Q 


4B0 








Q 






























0 


1 770 




200 


0 


0 


0 






0 


o 


Q 


1 tablespoon 


0 


no 


0 


12 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 * 


0 


0 


0 


Lard i taofcsepoor 


6 


126 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Marganns 1 tablespoon 




100 


Tr 


1 1 


Tr 


,3 


0 


460 








0 


04s, caiad or cooking. 1 tablespoon 


* 0 


126 


0 


*4 


0 


0 


0 




0 , 


0 


0 


0 


Salad dressings 1 tatasspoon 




























39 


60 


Tf 


6 


3 


2 


. 








_ 




Home cooked 


66 


30 




2 


3 


15 


1 


80 


01 


03 


Tf 


Tr 


Meycnnerss 


1 c 


• i0 


Tr 


12 


Tf 


3 


1 


40 


Tf 


01 


Tr 


0 
























* 




Candy i ounce 


























^** m ** f 


B 


1 15 






22 


42 


4 




0 1 


06 




Tf 


CnoccMie sweetened mMk 






2 


9 


1 6 


66 




80 


02 


09 


) 






B 


M5 




3 


2i 


22 


3 


Tr 


01 


03 


1 


Tr 






t to 


Q 


j t 


28 


6 




0 


Q 


Q 


Q 


Q 


^aersnmeRows 




Oft 




j, 


23 






0 


o 


j r 


T r 


o 


Gnocotste syrup 1 tebieiooon 


J« 


r»n 


J, 


jr 












0 1 




q 


i tpney strained or extracted 


1 7 


66 


Tr 


o 


t 7 






Q 




Qt 


t 


Tr 


t tab^apoor 1 


























Jams, rnarmeiedes preserve* 


29 


66 


Tr 


Tr 


14 


4 


2 


* Tr 


Tr 


01 


Tf 


Tr 


l tablespoon 


























Morasses cane i tablespoon 










* 
















Ligw 


24 


60 


_ 


_ 


13 


33 


9 


_ 


01 


01 


Tr 
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APPENDIX 4 



The following is a listing of free or inexpensive material available to be used with 

various nutrition education efforts 



Nutri tion Education , 1976 (Curriculum Guide) 

rain ; 

Su[Jtnntendent of Public Instruction - 
Divisidh of School Food Services 
State Capitol 
Helen*, MT 59601 
No Charge 

Nutrition Education is a curriculum guide for 
teachers wn~o wisb to expand nutrition edu- 
cation into other subject areas. The basic 
layout of each section is: Da broad, gener- 
al concept; 2) specific behavioral objectives; 
3) teaching aids that answer behavior ob- 
jectives, as well as supply the teachers with 
additional information; 4) .learning experi- 
ences relative- to behavipral objectives; and 
5) possible subject areas in which learning 
objectives can be included. 



Education, 1975 (Cur- 



2. Framework for Nutrition 
riculum Guide) 
K-6th * * 
State Department of Education 

School Food Service Section 
Division of Administration and Finance 
410 State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
$1 .00 (K-2nd) Discovering Vegetables 
$1.00 (3rd-4thT Tood Choices 
$1.00 (5th-6th) Nutrition Trek 
Each section, K-2nd, 3rd-4th, 5th-6th, con- 
tains a sequential portion for learning. Con- 
cepts are naturally expanded for the different 
levels, to help strengthen understanding. 
Learning experiences are suggested for each 
concept. Evaluations are also included with 
each objective. This guide may be used in its 
entirety or selected portions -can be chosen. 

3. Teaching Nutrition: A Resource Guide for 
Nutrition Education in the Elementary School , 
1974 (Curriculum Guide) • 
K-6th 

New Hampshire Department of Education 
State House 
Concord, NH 03301 
No Charge 

A resource guide for nutrition education. It 
is designed to help integrate nutrition edu- 
cation information within school curriculum. 
Basic concepts and generalizations are stated 
and student performances are identified. 
Participation of school food service managers, 
the school nurse and other school personnel 
are necessary for accomplishment of acti- 
vities. Parental participation is also very 
important for reinforcement. The material is 
divided into two units, K-3rd and 4th-6th. 



4. Food With Food Facts (Curriculum Guide) 
KTJrd 

State of Delaware 

Department of Public Instruction 

Hover., DE 19901 

Nf Charge 
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A teacher's guide for nutrition education. It 
is meant to supply some of the resources 
available for carrying out a good nutrition 
program. This primary school guide presents 
an opportunity to involve children in an 
understanding of nutrition through experiences 
and activities in the home, school and com- 
munity. 

Learning About Nutrition (Curriculum Guide) 
Preschool \ 9 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, II 62777 
No Charge 

A nutrition manual developed to assist day 
care teachers in their role in instilling 
•positive nutrition habits in children. Each 
lesson states teaching objectives, activities, 
teachers' preparation and equipment. Coloring 
book activities are also included which can be 
incorporated within any of the lessons. 



Experience, 1965 (Cur- 
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P.A.C. - Nutrition 
riculum Guide) 
Preschool » 
Belleville Public Schools 
District #118 
Belleville, IL 62220 
No Charge 

A booklet which is designed to help the class- 
room teacher introduce good nutrition prin- 
ciples, experiences, with major food groups, 
activities in ' food preparation and serving 
methods. Activities are designed to help 
achieve these goals. Emphasis upon motor 
skills and language skills are stressed. 

Try Something Ne w (Curriculum Guide) 
9th-12th 

New York State College of Human Ecology 
c/o Duplicating Services 
Ithaca, NY* 14850 
$3.00 

A series of activities and lessons which are 
directed -toward youths between the ages of 9 
ant? 12.. Emphasis is placed upon foods that 
youths prepare and eat and the vitamins they 
receive everyday. There 22 lessons 

available^ to the teacher, Chowever, it is 
pointed out that all of* these activities need 
not necessarily bemused. 

A Guide for Financing School \odc? & Nutrition 
Services IA200 * 
Author Not Listed 

American School Food Service Association 
4101 East Iliff Avenue 
Denver, CO 80222 
$1.00 



9. Bibl ipgraphy of Nutrition and Nutr it ion 
Educat ion 
Author Not Listed 

American School Food Service Association 
4101 East Miff Avenue 

Denver, CO 80222 b 
$1.00 k * 
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14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



We ) gn t 



The 'JSDA Pocket 



Cal ories and 
(A6 362) 
Author Not Listed 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. .Government Printing Office 
Washington^ O.C. 20402 
41 .00 • 



1 1 . Chronology of Nutrition 
Author Not Listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 
883 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
$1.00 

'2. Renaissance of Nutrition Fojcation 
Author Not Listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 
888 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2001% , 
$1.00 

13. Nutrition Science: Overview of American Genius 
Author Not Listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 
888 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 • 
No Charge 



Proceedings of Nutrition Education Conference 
Author Not Listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 

838 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, O.C. 20006 

No Charge , 

Improvement of- -Ntrtrrtrvg Qira'Hty of Foods , A 
Pol icy Statement o* the Food and Nutr i t ion 
Board 

Author Not Lasted 

National Academy of Sciences, 1974 
Printing and Publishing Office 4 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
'Washington, O.C. 20037 
No Charge 



Diet and Coronary Heart Disease 
A joint statement 57 trie Food 
Board and tie Council on foods 
of the A.M. A. 

National Academy of Sciences, 19/ 
Printing and Publishing Office 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 2003 ^ 
No Charge _ 



and 
and 



Nutr i t ion 
Nutr 1 1 ion 



Vegetarian Diets 
A statement of the Food and 
prepared by the Committee on 
inf ormat *on 

National Academy if Sciences, ' Q ?4 
Printing and Publishing Office 
2 -01 Constitution Avenue 
w^sningtnn, O.C. ''003? 
No r n jrie ' - 



Nutrrtion Board, 
Nutnt ional Mis- 



i c h Worker 



r ther 



nan 



.rector or 
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S j per V IS J 
Author Not Listed 
American School Food Serv 
4101 East Iliff Avenue 
Denver, CO 80222 
5.50J 

Discovering Vegetables, 
cat ion Gu idebook 



ce Association 



for 



The 
School 



Nu trjti on 
Food 



!Edu- 
Service 



Managers and Cooperators" 1975 (16 pp.) Cur- 
r icu lum Gu ide 

Food and Nutrition Service 
US DA 

c ederal Building 
Rockville, MD 20732 
No Charge 

Food service managers and cooperators, such as 
teachers, are provided with sequential 

Learning -experiences for introducing children 

to vegetab les in th is gu ide . These act iv i ties 
may be used as a separate unit or integrated 
into 

other areas. Recipes and suggested resource 
materials are included. 

20. Teaching the Young Child Good Eating Hajaits 
for Life , 2nd ed., 1971 (37 pp.) 
Mi ssour i Home Economics Association 
Mrs. Joyce Taylor, Executive Secretary 
Route 3, Box 170 
Fayette, MO 65248 
$2.00 

The concise and 
the preschool 
basic concepts, 
and references, 
disciplines are 



per lences , 
art. 
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attractive teaching guide for 
and primary grades includes 
a wide variety of activities 
Creative activities from many 
suggested such as sensory ex- 
uusic, science, dramatics, and 



2 1 . National Dairy Council's Nutrition Education 
Materials , "W3 
National Da lry Council 
6300 North River Road 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
One copy free to educators 

Posters, games, films, pamphlets, comparison 
cards , and curr icu lum gu ides are some of the 
nany valuable nutrition education resources 
described in this catalogue. 

'22. The Very Hungry Caterpillar, and Other Stories 
About Food (21 pp. ) ~ 



J. Needham, 1975 
Associate in Health 



t . Harris, J. Inverse, and 
From Albert E. Bedworth, 
Education 

Division of Health and Drug' Education Services 
Bureau of Health Education 
The State Education Department 
55 Elk Street, Room 233 
Albany, NY 12234 

Single copies free , ljmi ted quant l ties ava 1 1- 
able. One hundred deTightful books about food 
ar$„j^| isted in this annotated bibliography. 
Book . selection was based on ability to 
stimuMt* children's interest in nutrition and 
wealth. Also 'ncluded are activity sug- 
gestions, adu It n.jt r i t ion references , and 
I'assroom ro30urc.es. 
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Discovering a Pattern for- a Balanced 



Diet , £ 

(7 



Puzzle Self-Teaching Kit , by H. Spitze 
PP.) 

/i 1 1 inois teacher 
351 Education Building 
University of 111 mois 
> 'Urbana, IL 61301 

$1.00 / 
This* classroom puzzle activity reinforces 
basic nutrition facts. It is designed to help 
students learn to evaluate dietary adequacy. 

24. Food is More Than Just Something to Eat . (32 
ppT] 

USDA, HEW, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America and the Advertising Council 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Pueblo, CO 81009 
One copy free 

This beautifully illustrated, appealing 
booklet discusses the major nutrients, 
nutnent needs ~at different stages of life, 
nutrition labeling, the Basic Four Food 
Groups, .processed foods, and soc iocu 1 tural 
food traditions. The type is large and the 
text easily understood. It could be used as a 
learning aid for grades 6-8. 

25. Hamburgers and You by J. Tronc and J. Oppert 
Illinois Teacher 

351 Education Building 
Un iversi ty of 1 1 1 inoi s 
Urbana, IL 61801 
Game Kit: $1.00 
A puzzle board, 18 page 
answer sheets 
learning aid. 
and behavonal 



set of 
teaching 
concepts 
designed 
are what 



to help 
we eat." 



student booklet and a 
make up this self- 
The game kit includes 
objectives. * It is 
students discover that "we 



26. How to Use the Comparison Cards to Learn Which 
Foods Are Best by J. Tronc and J. Oppert (17 
ppTT 

Illinois Teacher 
351 Education Building 
University of 111 mois 
O^bana, - IL 61801 
$1.00 

This self-teaching kit is designed to in- 
troduce students to the Dairy Council Com- 
parison Cards. The Kit provfdes learning 
activities related to understanding the con- 
cept of percentage and translating information 
on comparison cards to solve specific 
problems. » 

27. Humpty Durcpty Was an Egg by J. Ikeda and L. 
Garcia, 1977 

Agricultural* Sciences Publications 
Division of Agricultural Sciences 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 * 
No Charge % 

Teachers of preschool and early 
children should welcome this booklet, 
full of interest-grabhing, fun activities 
teaching children about where food comes from, 
food function, identification, and preparation 



pr imary 
It is 

for 
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methods that include tasting experiences. An 
excellent annotated resource section of food 
and nutrition teaching materials and 
' children's books is included along with some 
snack ideas, recipes, and . ways to solicit 
parent involvement. 

23. Nutrition Lesson Plans for the Primary Grades, 
1976 - 

Or. Helen Guthrie . 
* Cqljege of Human Development 
^^nn^ytvan ia State University 
t \Jmversity Park, PA 16802 

Four color posters 24 M x 36 M ; $1.00 each 
Sound, appealing activities for introducing 
the Four Food Groups to grades K-3 are sug- 
gested to teachers on the- back of these 
posters which feature foods assembled as col- 
lege characters. The clear outlining of 
teaching objectives and activities should en- 
courage elementary teachers with a minimum 
nutrition training to tackle nutrition edu- 
cation . 

29. Primary Grade Nutrition Kit , 1971 
National Livestock and Meat Board 
444 Michigan Avenue - 

Chicago, IL 60611 

Review set: 2 pamphlets and 8 pp. teacher's 
guide; $.40; Kit is $2.00 for 30 copies 
This teaching kit provides basic nutrition 
v facts and learning activities for primary 
grades. 

30. The Thing the Professor Forgot by General 
Mills in cooperation with USDA, 1975. (18 pp.) 
From U.S. Government Printing Office 

Pueblo, CO 81009 
One copy free 

Professor Eckwoose uses rhymes and pictures to 
tell chifdren about the Four- Food Groups in 
•this delightful booklet. This booklet could 
be used as a learning aid by primary school 
chi ldren . 



31. 



Rudy & Iron, 
and Vitamin A 



101, Susie & Calcium, 101, 
, 151, Cindy & Vitamin C 151 



Andy 
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University of Missouri & Lincoln University 
Cooperative- Extension Service - 206 Whitten 
Hal 1 

Columbia, M0 65211 

Cost: 10% discour^^on 10 or more Copies, 20% 

discount on 1,000 wPtoore copies. 

Target audience: K-3; good nutrient concepts 

worked into simple stories; emphasize* 

nutrients, their food sources, and family 

rales. 



32. Growth Record 

Wisconsin Dairy Council 
2805 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, WI 43704 
Cost: $.05 

Chart for recording growth, helpful 
lating food to^growth and health. 



33. Guidelines to Good Health & Other Publicat 



Kraft, Inc. 

Department of Consumer Affairs 
86x 4611 

Chicago, IL 60677 
No Charge 
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A good handout with concise overview of nu- 
trition: through the life cycle, food groups, 
RDA's, labeling, menu planning, weight control 
and physical fitness. (TARGET AUDIENCE 7-12, 
' Adult) & *_ - 

^ 34. Personalized Weight Control 
Wisconsin (Jairy Council 
2805 East Washington Avenue ' 
Madison, WI 53704 
Cost $.25 ^ 

Pamphlet contains tips on behavior modifi- 
cation, v diet and cooking, suggestions for 
eating out, exercise. 

35. Just Maybe You Need a Body Job 
Wisconsin Dairy Council 
2805 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, WI 53704 . 
Cost: J. 15 

Pamphlet offers pointers on dieting, getting* 
more exercise, suggestions for prevention of 
obesity. Ma> be helpful for parent invofve- 
ment'or teacher or food inservice material. 

36. Calories: Food and Ac tivity, 1974 by Jean 
Eon3e ; *■ , 
8 U2" x 11", 3 hole punched flip charts 
Media Services - Printing 
B-10<Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 
Cost: $1.00 per complete set 
-Calories and Food (12 charts to be colored) * 
-Calories and Activity (5 colored charts) * 
The flip charts are to be used on a one-to-one 
or small group teaching basis. They are de 
signed to help the person who wishes to gain 
or lose weight become aware of possible 
changes to make in food and exercise habits to 
help in controlling body weight. 

37. Yardsticks for Nutrition . 1974 by Barbara Fry 
tducational packet: Nutrition Card Packet and 
Teaching Guide (Order additional" Nutrient Card 
Packets for large groups.) 
Mailing Room, Building #7 
Research Park 
Cornell University 

h Ithaca, NY 14853 

Cos Nutrient Card Packet $1.25; Teaching 
Guidej|25 y 
Arr *3[#fC a t 1 on a 1 packet in full color, focusing 
on iron, Vitamin A, Vitefmin C and calcium - 
the nutrients frequently low in U.S.* diets. 
Packets contain M nutrient cards with inserts 
to adapt the resrjarce for many audiences: 
preschool educ^dp,- school-age children, 
older 1 youth'AM J^fint^ The 16-page Teacher-' s 
Guide explain the ^ e of the packet and 
descries 10 youth or adujt nativities. 

38. Buy and Buy , 1974* by Barbara Fry and Judy 
Needham 

* M ailtng Room, Building #7* 
? Research Park . 

' m • 1 Cornel 1 Universi t y 
Ithaca, NY 14853 ' 
*\ Cost- ' $.55 



un 1 1 
con- 
the 
of 



A Health Education student - centered unit for 
9-13 year olcs 

An activity oriented, student-centered 
- for* 9*1 3 year olds focusing on food, a 
sumer issue. The .project facilitates 
cl ar ify\ng of values, " understand ing 
concejrts, and internalization of facts within 
a child's practical world of change, un- 
certainty, and choice. Additional consumer- 
education, nutrition education* *and values 
claMf ication resources are identified in an 
annotated bibliography. The unit is designed 
for a classroom situation, but easily adapted 
to any youth group. 

# 

39 - food - What for? Nutrition- for Teenagers , 
^ '968 by Gail Harrison and Ruth kUppstein 
Workbook to be used with adolescents and pre- 
adolescents . x 

Cornell Mi sceJ 1 aneous Bulletin No. 94 
Mailing Room, Building #7 

Research Park ^ 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 
Cost: J. 50 

This workbook is designed for teachers and 
leaders who work with adolescents and pre- 
adolescents. It has a two-fold purpose: 
first, to • provide the teen with sufficient 
knowledge about nutrition to make sound nu- 
trition decisions when choosing fopd; and 
second, to help the teen become aware of the 
. science df nutrition ^ an exciting and chal- 
lenging field intimately related to human 
health and wellbeing. 



40. GULP! , 1974 b^Wrtha Mapes 
A comic developed for teenagers 
Mailing Room, Building #7 
Research Park * 
Cornell University 
Jtaca, NY 14853 
•Cost: $.26 per, copy 
v Through arv emphasis on the medium (the story 
which is expressed in the manner of a fantasy 
comic), GULP ! reaches ttie minds of older youth 
in a tongue-in-cheek manner. It communicates 
genuinely, in a way tepnagers wilU accept 
without skepticism the aspects of nutrition 
that are of particular interest" to the teen- 
ager: body image, soft drinks, and fad 
dieting. Can be used as an individual pick-up 
piece or for discussion in a group setting. 

41 - New .York State Health Education Curriculum, 



Nutrition Component , 1970 
Media Services - Printing ^ 
BOO Martha Van. Rensselaer Hall ,{ 
'* Cornell UniverstJ^ 
Ithaca, NY 14j£} 
• Cost. K'6 Jl.OBfc 7-12 $1.00 

The Nutrition Curriculum deals with a pro- 
gression of concepts relevant to the age and 
comprehension of the <hild. In -conjunction 
with these concepts, teaching aids and 
learning activities are suggested and sup- 
plementary information for the teacher is 
given. ^ / 
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The food^we consume can be categoric Into five food groups. These groups of foods work together to make up • 
a complete diet. Just as a strong ropeNs composed of strands that Intertwine and support each other. Each of 
the strands svmbol ze a food group. Four of these groups-Frult-Vegeftble, Bread-Cereal, M1lk-Cheese, and 
?!! ;!5lf2 y i UP 2 ? ^ V l ta T nS : ? ,nerals ^ r d P r <>te1n, the n^rlent* the /D ody> needs, as well as calories. 
The fifth groufc— Fats-Sweets-Alcohol providelWnT> calories N tQdMts nutrtfional contr 
than that -of other groups. «. ♦ ^TvJ/ 



contribution 1s more limited* 



Lower 



Servings afc 
•* In-Between 



Calories 

Hiqher 



V E 



.1 cup raw 
vegetable t 
salad without 
dressing* (40) 



cup * 
raw* vegetable 
saTad with 
.1 tablespobn 
French 

dressing (95)' 



. 1/2 cup. potato 
salad (125) 



6 E T A B 
FRUIT 
'Grouj^ 



L E 



SERVINGS : 
4 or more 



• 1/2 cOp cooked 
cabbage (15) 



,1/2 cup 

coleslaw 

(60) 



.2 rolls stuffed 
cabbage (260) " 



Important for contribution of Vitamins M. 
and C and fiber. Dark -green and deep- 
yet low vegetables are goo<f sources of 
.Vitamin A. Dark-green vegetabtes, 1f not 
overcooked,, are reliable sources of 
Vitamin X as well as riboflavin, foladri, 
Iron, and magnesium. Nearly all veget- 
ables and^THJits "are low 1n fat and none 
contains ^chpresteraK • * 



1* medium 
baked potato 
(95) 



2/3 cup mashed 
potatoes pre- 
- pared with ml ljc 
. and butter {125) 



1/2 cup hashed 
brown potatoes 

(170) ■ , 



I medium raw 1 sweetened 
a*p4e (80) -baked apple 



1/3 of 9-1nch 
apple* pie (300) 



,1/2 cyp fresh jW^jp jellied- 1/2 cup* lemon 
. citrus #itrus salad ' pudding (145) 

sm sections (40) B (-r20i 



1/2 cup. cooked 
«reen beans 
(15) f 



1/2 cup stir- 
fried oreen 
beans (35) ■ 



1/2, cjjgqreen 
bean-mtjsnSroom • 
.casserole, ?70) 



l/2lj{> Sliced 
fresh pine- 
apple (40) 



1/2 cup canned 
' pineapple 
chunks, 1n 
patsgfal juice " 



A/2 cup caruieTJ , 
pineapple 
chunks 1n hejfvy 
s1»*R (95). 
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Servings and' Calories 
In- Between 



Higher 



1/2 cup 
(single dip) 
1ce «1>k (95) 



1 oz. Cheddar 
chmt* '(115) 



1/2 cup * 1 cup 'vanilla 
(single dip) * milkshake (255) 
1ce cream (135^- 



I cup cheese 
souffle (260) 



1 cup macaroni 
and cheese (430) 



^ fl. oz. 
canton plain 
lowfat yogurt 
(145) ' 



8 fl. oz. 
cartdn vanilla 
flavored 
yogurt (195) 



8 fl. oz. 
carton yogurt 
with fruit or 
2 dips frozen 
yogurt (225 
to 240) 



SERVINGS : 
CHILDREN., 
(under 9) 2-3 
servings 
CHILDREN.. * 
(9-12) 3 
servings 
TEENAGERS— 
4 or more 
ADULTS— 
2 or more 



MILK 
CHEESE 
Group 

Provide calcium and riboflavin; 
contribute protein and Vitamins A, 
Bg, and %\2* Also provides - 
V\fam1n D, when fortified with .this 
vitamin. " 






Servings and Calories 



Lower 


In-Betwey&n 


Higher , 


1 cup plain 
corn flakes 
(95) 


1 cup sugar- 
coated corn 
flakes (155) 


1/2 cup crunchy 
cereal (See 
recipe p.-42) 
.(280 to 290) 


1/2 cup . 
steamed or 
boiled rice 
f85) 


1/2 cup fried 
rke without 
meat, (185) 


1 

1/2 cup r1ge 
pudding, (235) ' 
* * . 


1 sl1cW 
bread (»5 to 

70) 1 


1 com muffin 
(125) 


'lr Danish 
pastry (275) 
* 


'1/2 cup cooked 
noodles (100) 


6 cheese ' - 
ravioli with 
sauce (175) 


1 cup lasagna 
(345) 



From: "Food," Home and Garden 
Bulletin* #228; prepared by .Science 
and Education Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Copies 
may be obtained for $3.50 by 
writing: U.S. Department of 
Agriculture,. Of fice of Governmental 
and Public Affairs, Publications 
Division, Washington, D.C. 20250 



, BREAD < 

CEREAL 
« Group 

SERVyWSS: Important sources of B vitamins and 
4 or more 1ronl* Also provides protein as well 
as magnesium, fo>ac1n, and fiber. 




"Servi'ngs and Calories 



Lower 


ln-Between " 


Higher 




2 oz. broiled 


1/2 fried 


8 oz. individual^ 




chicken (95) 


chicken breast 


' chicken pot pie 






(2-3/4 oz.) 


(505). 






or 2 drumsticks 




SERVINGS: 




(2-1/2 oz.) 




Z or more 




(160 to 180) 

o 







3 pz. lean 


3 oz. regular 


3-1/2 oz. 


hamburger ' 


hamburger 


cheeseburger 


(withoeit bun) 


(without bun) 


(without bun) 


(185) 


(235) 


(320) 


3 oz. lean 


« 

3 oz. Swiss 


2/3 cup beef 


roast beef 


steak (315) % 


stroganoff 


f 205 ) 




over noodles 




(525) 


* 






2-1/2 oz. 


2-1/2 oz. fried, 


-2-1/2 oz. baked' 


broiled cod 


breaded ocean 


stuffed fish 


with butter or 


perch (160) 


(1/2 cup bread 


margarine (120) 




stuffing) (325) 


1/2 cup boiled 


1 cup navy 


1 cup baked 


navy beans (95) 


bean soup (170) 


navy beans (310) 


* 






• 




3 oz. boiled 


3 oz. fried 


1/2, cup shrimp 


shrimp (100) 


breaded shrimp 


Newburg (285) 




(190) 






f 





p APPENDIX 5 

MEAT POULTRY 
and 

FISH BEANS 
GROUP 

Provide protein, phosphorus, Vitamin B$, 
Bj2i and other vitamins and minerals. 
Red meats and oysters— good sources* of 
zinc, liver and egg->yolk$--good sources 
"-of Vitamin A; dry beans, dry -peas, soy- 
beans and nuts are worthwhile sources 
of magnesium.^ 

All meats contain cholesterol wWch 1s 
present *1n both the lefcn and fat. 




pmr M R>uiTiyy 





Servings and Calories 



Lower 


In-Between 


Higher 


1 teaspoon 


2 tablespoons 


12 fl. oz. 


sugar (15)' 


pancake syrup 


cola (145) 





(120) 



12 fl. oz. 
light beer or 
3-1/2 fl. oz. 
dry wine 
(85 to 95) 



12 fl. oz. 
• regular beer 

or 3-1/2 fl. 
#*>z. sweet 

wine (140 to 

150) 



Tom Collins*— 
1 f 1 . oz. -gin 
& 6 fl. oz. 
Tom Col lins 
(195) 



3 oz* popsicle vi/2 cup (single 
(70) - dip) sherbert 

(135) 



1.2 oz„milk ■ 
chocolate candy 
bar (175) 



Ho serving^ 
size 1s 
defined 
because a 
* basic number 
of servings 
1s not 
defined for 
this group. 



« ' FATS 
SWEETS 

^ / A L C 0*H 0 L . 

These produc ts, wi th some exceptions 
such as vegewj^oils provide mainly 
calories. VegHRle oils generally 
supply Vitamin E and essential fatty 
adds. 



FATS 
SWEETS 
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NUTRIENT CHART 1 



NUTRIENT 



MACRON U7R IE NTS 

Protein 



IMPORTANT SOURCES 
OF NUTRIENT 



Meat, poultry, fish, dried beans and 
peas," eggs, nuts, cheese, milk 



SOME MAJOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
FljHCTfONS 



Furnishes amino acids necessary for the 
building and maintenance of body tissues; 
provides energy wtjen carbohydrates and fats 
are lacking. 



Carbohydrates 



Cereal, cereal products, potatoes, 
beets, • carrots, dried beans, squash, 
corn, bananas, dates, figs, bread, 
sugar 



Supplies energy so protein can be used for 
growth'and maintenance of body cells, con- 
tributes glucose for the brain and central 
nervous system. 



Fat 



Shortening, 611, butter, margarine, 
egg yoJks, salad dressing, avocados, 
olives, nuts < 



Supplies energy, Increases palatabHlty of 
foods, supplies, fatty adds which are 
essential to the diet. 



Water 



\ 



Water, milk, ju1ces/f rults, 
vegetables, meats / 



Helps give structure and form to the body, 
gives aqueous Environment necessary for 
cell metabolism, provides means for , 
maintaining a stable body temperature. | 



FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINS 



Vitamin A 
(RetlnoT) 



Liver, eggs, dark' green and deep 
yellow vegetables, sweet potatoes, 
cantaloupe, carrots, squash, butter, 
margarine 



Aids 1n the prevention of night blindness, 
controls bone and teeth growth*, aids In 
keeping skin clear and- smooth, allows for 
healthy mucuous membranes and keeps them 
firm, healthy, and free from Infection. 



Vitamin 0 



Vitamin 0 milk, fish liver oils, 
eggs, sardines, salmon, 
tuna, sunshine on skin 



Kelps absorb calcjum from the^1gest1v* 
tract and build calcium and phosphorus Into 
bones and teeth. 



Vitamin E 



Com oil, green leafy vegetables, 
wheat germ, liver, egg yplk, butter, 
rnllkfa^ 



Acts as an antioxidant 1n protecting 
Vitamin A and unsaturated fatty acids from 
destruction by oxygen. 



HATER -SOLUBLE VITAMINS 



\ 



Vitamin C 
(Ascorbic Add) 



Broccoli, cauliflower, 
orange/, grapefruits, lemons, limes, 
papayas, mangoes, stawberrles, 
cantaloupe, tomatoes, green peppers 



Makes walls of blood vessels firm, aids 1n 
formation of cementing materials that hold 
body cells together, aids 1n healing fif 
wounds, broken bones, ank possibly helps 
prevent -Infection. 
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NUTRIENT 



IMPORTANT SOURCES 
OF NUTRIENT 



SOME MAJOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
FUNCTIONS 



Thiamine (B]j 



Lean pork, liver, kidney, nuts, 
wheat germ, whole grain products, 
' f 1sh, poultry, eggs 



Aids 1n the normal functioning of nervous 
system, plays essential role 1n digestion 
and absorption of carbohydrates. 



Riboflavin (B?) 



Liver, heart, kidney, milk, cheese, 
fish, poultry, eggs, dark green 
vegetable*, cottage cheese^drled 
beans 1 



Enables the cells to better use oxygen, 
helps keep skin end Hps healthy. 



Niacin 



Peanut butter, meat, poultry, fish, 
milk, enriched or whole grain breads 
and cereals, dried beafts and peas 



Aids 1n keeping nervous system, skin, 
mouth, tongue and digestive tract healthy, 
helps cells use other nutrients. 



Vitanln B* 



Beef, liver, pork, ham, soybeans, 
Hma beans, kale, bananas, spinach, 
avocado, whole grain cereals, 
potatoes 



Lack of this vitamin cotild result In central 
nervous system disorders, 1s necessary 
for the normal metabolism of proteins. 



F0l1c Add 

Y 

Vitamin B12 



Green leafy vegetables, liver, 
kidney, whole grafn cereals, yeast, 
mushrooms 1 



Liver, meat, fish, shellfish, kidney, 
milk, milk products, eggs, poultry, 
vegetarian diets should Include 
milk or a Bj? supplement - (1f no 
animal foods are used) 



Aids 1n the formation of normal blood cells, 
helps 1n the function of enzyme and other 
biochemical systems. 



Aids 1n the formation of normal blood, helps 
1n the maintenance" of nerve tissue. 



B1ot1n 



Kidney and liver, milk and eggs, 
molasses, most fresh vegetables, 
nuts, 'grains 



Regulates the use of carbohydrates and 
regulates the body 1n the formation and 
utilization of fatty «c1ds t 



MINERALS 



Calcium 



Kllk, yogurt, hard cheese, sardtees 
-and salmon with bones, collard, ^ 
kale, mustard, dark green leafy 
vegetables 



Essential 1n giving strength to bones* and 
teeth, Is necessary for clotting of blood, 
1s an Important function of normal muscle 
contractloo, assists 1n response of nerve, 
tissue to stimuli. 



Enriched farina, prune juice, liver, 
dried beans and peas, red meat, 
egg yolk 



Aids the formation of hemoglobin which 1s 
the rw substance 1n blood responsible for 
earring oxygen to and carbon dioxide from 
the cells, aids 1n t he berets 1ng^res1 st- 
ance to Infection, 1s Involved 1n%nzyi« 
functioning of tissue respiration. . 



Iodine 



Seafoods, Iodized salt 



Helps regulate the rate at which the body 
uses energy, aids 1n the prevention of 
goiter.- ^ 
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NUTRIENT ■ 



IMPORTANT SOURCES 



SOME MAJOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 



Phosphorus 


Milk and milk products, meat, 
poultry, fish, eggs, whole grain , 
cereals, legumes 


Helps utilize calcium to provide strong 
bones and teeth. Many Internal activities 
are regulated by this mineral. 


Magnesium 


Legumes, whole grain cereals, milk, 
meat, seafood, nuts„ eggs, green 
vegetables 

* 


Aids 1n carbohydrate regulation and produc- 
tion of el^rgy within the cells, tfslsts in 
making nerves and muscles work. J 


21nc 


, Meat, liver, eggs, oysters, other 
seaf oods , , ml 1 k , whole grain cereals, 
peas, garbanzo beans 


Assists 1n transporting carbon dioxide by 
the blood and helps to secrete hydrochloric 
add 1n the process of digestion. 


Copper 


Seafood, meat, e^gs, legumes, oysters, 
cocoa, whole grain cereals, nuts, 
raisins 


Is required for utilizing Iron 1n producing 
hemoglobin 1n the blood, 1s a part of 
several enzjmes that occur 1n metabolic 
process. 


% 




• 



Reference: 

i 

People. Food, and Science , by Patricia Cote, 1972, 61nn and Company. 

Laurel's Wchen . by Laurel Robertson, Carol Flinders, and Bronwen 6odfrey, 1976, N1lglr1 Press. 



\ 
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NUTRITION AND YOUR HEALTH 
DIETARY GUIDELINES FOR AMERICANS 



What should you eat to stay healthy? 

Hardly a day goes by without someone trying to answer that question. News- 
papers, magazines, books, radio, and television give us a lot of / advice 
about what foods we should or should not eat. Unfortunately, much of this 
advice is confusing. 

Some of this confusion exists because we don't know enough -about nutrition 
to identify an "ideal diet" for each individual. People differ and their 
food needs vary depending on age, sex, body size, physical activity, and 
other conditions such as pregnancy or illness*. 

In those chronic conditions where diet may be important - heart attacks, 
high blood pressure, strokes, dental caries, diabetes, and some form of 
cancer - the roles 'of specific nutrients have not been defined. 

Research does seek to find more precise nutritional requirements and to show 
better the connections between diet, and certain chronic diseases. 

f 

But today, what advice should you follow in choosing and preparing the best 
foods for you and your family? 

The guidelines below are suggested for most Americans. They do not apply to 
people who neefd special diets because of diseases or conditions that inter- 
fere with normal nutrition. These people may require special instruction 
from trained dietitians, in consultation With their own physicians. 

These guidelines are intended for people who are already healthy. No guide* 
lines can guarantee health or well-being. Health depends on many things, 
including heredity, lifestyle, personality traits, mental health and at- 
titudes, and environment, in addition to diet. 

Food alone cannot make you healthy. But good eating habits based on 
moderation and variety can help keep you healthy and even improve your 
health. 

DIETARY GUIDELINES FOR AMERICANS 

-Eat a variety of foods , 
-Maintain ideal weight 

-Avoid too much fat, saturated fat, and cholesterol * 
-Eat foods with adequate starch and fiber 
" -Avoid too much sugar 
-Avoid too much sodium 
-If you drink alcohol, dQ so in moderation 

* ■ .< * „ 
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Nutrition Education and Metrics 



APPENDIX 8 



It should be noted that the metric system is well integrated in nutrition 
education as seen in the RDA's and nutritional labels that measure in mil- 
ligrams fmg) and milliliters (mt). Food preparation is another area in 
which the metric system can be effectively utilized. Typically, the unit of 
measure for weight is 4 the gram, whereas, the unit of measure for liquids is 
the Ivter. By taping the metric equivalents listed below to measuring cups 
and spoons, the conversion is „simpl if i ed. Also, in order to facilitate the 
weighing process for' conversion .to the gram measurement, the purchase of a 
scale may be appropriate. ' * 




SMALL DRY AND LIQUID MEASUREMENT 

• d mi 2 m 5 ^. * 5 ^, 25 on' 

J 




